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FOREWORD 


‘BETWEEN the two most powerful 
states of Europe—Germany and Russia 
— from the Baltic to the Adriatic and 
Aegean seas, there stretches a zone of 
small states. Some of these states are 
old because of their long and glorious 
pasts, and others are young in the sense 
that their independence was won only 
in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies. 

This central-eastern European region, 
for which there is no common name, is 
the real political weather pole of the 
world, for it comprises more than 100,- 
000,000 inhabitants and more than 
thirty nationalities, some small, some 
large, but none absolutely predominant. 
It also: represents the only remaining 
economic frontier of the European Con- 
tinent with immense potentialities of 
development. 

Although this European core has 
shaken our contemporary civilization to 
the very foundations by the fact that 
‘both World War I and World War II 
started there, and although the sparks 


they refuse to appreciate the complex 
realities of the situation—realities which 
simply cannot be wished away. The 
culminating point of such unreasonable 
tendencies was reached in -Chamber- 
lain’s statement regarding the Czecho- 
slovak crisis in 1938: “How terrible, 
fantastic, incredible it is that we should 
be digging trenches and trying on gas 
masks here because of a quarrel in a 
faraway country between people of 
whom we know nothing.” Yet, it is 


"noteworthy that each of the World 


Wars which menaced the very existence 
of the British Empire started not on 
account of imperial affairs but as a re- 
sult of political tensions in central- 


` eastern Europe, and that World War II 


which have twice reached the United © 


States emerged from the ‘embers of 
Sarajevo and Warsaw, that region still 
remains a terra incognita in the eyes of 
many ethnocentric Anglo-Saxons. In- 
"deed, most Arherican political writers 
have treated that strategically impor- 
tant section very lightly. Although 
Munich brought about a sudden inter- 
est in that area, the increasingly com- 
plex and always explosive conditions in 
that: part of Europe are not easy to 
understand. Numerous misconceptions, 
coupled with utter ignorance, are still 
too evident in the majority of the writ- 
ings and judgments concerning that part 
of the world. These misconceptions are 
particularly evident in the numberless 
proposals of the postwar planners who 
are working for a better future. In 
many cases these dreamers fail because 


vii 


originated in a country about which the 
Prime Minister of the Empire “knew 
nothing." 

The causes for this unfortunate state 
of affairs are many. Among others, we 
may note the influence exerted in the 
United States and in Anglo-Saxon his- 
toriography by the concepts of “western 
civilization" and the related tendencies 
in German historical scholarship. 

For many years, America and west- 
ern Europe have considered western 
civilization identical with universal his- 
tory. For the last century we have 
been victimized by this kind of myopia, 
and we have come to regard western 
Europe as the world. Prior to the First 
World War it seemed altogether plau- 
sible to think of a single world order 
based on the concept of western civiliza- 
tion. It was a sort of cultural domi- 
nance based on an attitude of cultural 
superiority which, over a long periog 
had tended to become chronic. Fr 
this point of view, central-easterng 
rope was not considered as being ex 
within the sphere of “western 
tion”; the farther east these sta 
located, and the more "unpgt-. 
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able" their names became, the less at- 
tention was paid to them. "The Balkan 
history, in particular, was not easily 
understandable to the westerner, but to 
the people of centraleastern Europe it 
was very personal—a fact which foreign 
observers could not grasp. . 

The very difficulty of understanding 
. this colorful group of small nations— 
each complicated by characterological, 
cultural, dialectical, and social differ- 
ences—led not only to a disregard for 
the region but also to a certain disgust 
with its innumerable problems. There 
always has been a tendency to pounce 
upon the “factionalism” of the smaller 
countries there, as if it were they who 
were upsetting the peace of a harmoni- 
ous world. Few observers have been 
impartial enough to acknowledge that 
these eastern peoples have been blamed 
for what they have suffered rather than 
for what they have caused. Few were 
inclined to investigate the explanations 
of the peculiarities of the individual 
problems. To understand the Croatian 
and Slovak questions one must know 
the sad tale of Austria-Hungary. Noth- 
ing can be more unjust than to forget 
that the four partitions of Poland must 
inevitably rankle in every Polish soul. 
It is true that these states committed 
errors, but it should also be noted that 
the wisdom of great nations was by no 
means superior to their own. "The col- 
lusion of western democracies with fas- 
cism and nazism should loom larger in 
history than the failure of the late King 
Alexander to unify his country by co- 
ercion, or the petty irritations which the 
Czechs produced while they were heap- 
ing benefits on Slovakia and Carpathian 
Ruthenia. 
That this region has had a very un- 
mate reputation as an eternal ele- 
of dissension, a source of evil and 
al, and a constant, ever threat- 
anger to European peace, is due 
to general ignorance of central- 
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eastern European affairs and partially 
to a deliberate policy on the part of % 
some great powers and their leaders. “ 
To a’ great extent it has been due to ` 
willful and persistent propaganda—Ger- 
man or Hapsburg. Many writers on 
this.region have shed tears over the dis- 
memberment of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire and have abused the states 
which emerged írom the wreckage of 
the Empire. These numerous writers, 
who were unable to forget Vienna's. di-- 
vine musicians and the gilded staircases 
and crystal chandeliers of its baroque ' 
palaces, failed to understand that Vi- 
enna could afford its baroque palaces 
only by the most merciless exploitation 
of the non-German and non-Hungarian 
nationalities. 

Then, we should not forget that 
America's historiography has never shed 
the cloak of Germany's historiography. 
In the nineteenth as well as in the twen- 
tieth century, Germany was not in sym- 
pathy with the political order of central- 
eastern Europe, and particularly not in 
sympathy with that of Poland. Even 
the more moderate trend of German his- 
torical writing has been to neglect every- 
thing Polish. This can be traced back 
to Ranke himself, who, from his earliest 
writings, maintained the view that the 
Germanic and Romance nations alone 
formed a cultural unit having a common 
history, identifiable with the history of 
Europe. Owing to the influence of Ger- 
man scholarship, the whole of Europe 
east of Germany herself has been dis- 
regarded even in the French and Eng- 
lish studies of universal history—a tend- 
ency which is most obvious in the 
numberless academic courses given in 
the United States as "Introduction to 
the History of Western Civilization." 

Another factor in the underestimation 
of the relation of central-eastern Europe 
to the trend of world affairs has been 
the disappointment of the liberals with 
the results of the Versailles "Treaty. 


fh 
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Since this treaty was so “unjust,” its 
“results” in central-eastern Europe were 
necessarily suspect—a thesis which, of 
course, proved to be a powerful foil for 
Hitler’s propaganda. Soon after 1918 
several influential American historians 
became interested in the Kriegssckuld- 
[rage and “proved” that Germany was 
not guilty of World War I. Since every 


"country thus appeared to be guilty of 


the outbreak of the World War in 1914, 
the results of the treaty, in turn, were 
naturally “unfortunate.” As a result, 
the new states of central-eastern Eu- 
rope were severely criticized for “Bal- 
kanizing” Europe, for creating minority 
problems, and for establishing new tariff 
borders. Of course there were addi- 
tional accusations, but these three were 


` the most publicized. 


Our attitude toward immigration pro- 
vides another factor in this study of 
misconceptions in western historiogra- 
phy. According to the Nordic theory, 
expressed in the United States immigra- 
tion laws, the central-eastern European 
immigrants are “inferior” and not par- 
ticularly gifted, as are the Nordics, who 
are endowed with the capacities for per- 
sonal liberty, constitutional government, 
and business organization and leader- 
ship. The descendants of these immi- 
grants, therefore, have been unable to 
influence America's academic profes- 


sions to the same degree as the “older” 
immigrants. Their numbers, however, 
are growing. More and more researches 
are available concerning the role played 
by central-eastern Europe in world his- 
tory. These contributions are being 
prepared especially by the descendants 
of these minority groups able to read 
the languages of the small and “insig- 
nificant" nations. The events since 
Munich and the influence exerted by the 
refugees from central-eastern Europe 
have also tended to impress on the 
minds of the American public the fact 
that this region has played, and will 
continue to play, an important role in 
the development of world civilization, 
a role which will vitally affect the his- 
tory of the United States. This very 
volume indicates the growing interest in 
a proper and accurate world-wide focus 
on this region. 

Of course, this volume can deal only 
with a limited number of problems. In 
the main, it presents background stud- 
ies of the role and responsibility of 
central-eastern Europe in world affairs, 
portrayals of the nationalistic ideologies 
of the respective nations, and accounts 
of the most pressing problems confront- 
ing the region, as presented by well- 
known specialists in this field. 


JossPuH S. Roucex 


Political and Military Geography of Central, Balkan, 
and Eastern Europe 


* By STEFAN T. Possony 


Regnum unius linguae uniusque moris imbecille et fragile est. 
—St. Stephen, King of Hungary, 997-1038 


HE vast area between the Rhine, 

the Bosporus, and the Ural Moun- 
tains includes two of the world's largest 
nations—Russia and Germany—and a 
multitude of smaller peoples including 
the bulk of the Slavic race. The econo- 
mies of the peoples living in central, 
eastern, and Balkan Europe are comple- 
mentary. Yet geographical, cultural, 
and racial differences, political aspira- 
tions, and diversity of historical tradi- 
tions and social structures have pitted 
these peoples against’ one another in 
endless struggles. 


MIGRATORY MOVEMENTS 


Throughout history, the peoples of 
central and eastern Europe have shown 
important differences in their political 
progress and success. Some of them 
have been more or less permanently 
ruled and educated by foreign elites 
whose racial origin changed frequently. 
As none of the countries between the 
Rhine and the Ural, with the possible 
exception of some parts of Germany, 
ever reached a level of comparative eco- 
nomic well-being, constant migratory 
movements took place from the Middle 
Ages to the beginning of the last cen- 
tury. People wandered from the par- 
tially overpopulated west toward the 
empty spaces of the eastern plains. 
From remote and mysterious inner Asia, 
barbaric peoples poured into Europe al- 
most up to the eighteenth century, while 
during the last 150 years a steady 
stream of European settlers pushed the 
frontiers of Europe back beyond the 
Ural Mountains. 


Most of the eastern peoples now live 
in dispersed though permanent habitats. 
They live intermingled with each other, 
and are hardly prepared to relinquish 
any claims to territory they once settled 
or possessed. There is practically no 
unilingual country in eastern Europe. 
Not a single boundary in central or 
eastern Europe has ever been firmly 
established or accepted by all the na- 
tions concerned. Nor, for that matter, 
have the western frontiers ever been 
fixed. 

In the west, the Rhine was no bar- 
rier against the Germans who finally 
occupied a belt twenty miles beyond the 
river. However, the trans-Rhine Ger- 
mans were culturally assimilated to 
western civilization, as were the Dutch 
and the Flemings farther to the north. 

The natural boundary on the south 
is the Alpine watershed, roughly char- 
acterized by the Brenner Pass. Al- 
though the German national anthem 
proclaims that the German frontiers 
reach the river Adige (“Von der Mass 
bis an die Memel, von der Etsch bis an 
den Belt”), very few German-speaking 
people live on the southern slopes of 
the Alps. German infiltration in Slo- 
venia and Istria was no more successful. 
Thus, the frontier between central Eu- 
rope and Italy may be considered as 
one of the permanent frontiers in Eu- 
rope. 

The intraterritorial frontiers of cen- 
tral and eastern Europe fluctuated with 
the demographical and political ups and 
downs of the different nations. In the 
early Middle Ages the Slavic population 
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reached as far west as the rivers Elbe 
and Saale, whence it was slowly pressed 
back—partly by extermination, partly 
by assimilation—beyond the Vistula 
line. Farther to thé north, along the 
shores of the Baltic, the Prussians and 
the Lithuanians, of mysterious origin, 
were pushed into the primeval forests 
and swamps of the Masurian Platte. In 
the Danube Valley the settlement of 
the Hungarians in the fertile plains be- 
tween the Alps and the Carpathians and 
their territorial contact with the Ru- 
manians was an event fraught with his- 
torical consequences, as the Hungaro- 
Rumanian bloc separated the southern 
Slavs from their racial brethren. This 
fateful separation is one of the funda- 
mental causes of the so-called “problem 
of nationalities’ in eastern Europe. 
The acceptance of the Christian faith 
by the Hungarians made possible the 
definite Christianization of eastern Eu- 
rope, and saved central European Chris- 
tianity from later succumbing to Islam. 


NATURAL TRANSPORTATION 


The region between the Rhine, the 
Ural, and the Bosporus is strangely 
characterized by an unequal distribu- 
tion of natural means of transportation. 
None of the countries in central and 
eastern Europe has good strategic ac- 
cess to the high seas. Russia does not 
possess satisfactory ice-free winter har- 
bors. Other countries either have no 
access to the sea at all or are situated 
at interior seas, like the Black Sea, the 
Baltic, the Mediterranean, or the North 
Sea, all of which can be closed by for- 
eign powers controlling the narrows. As 
a consequence, all the central and east- 
ern European countries can be shut off 
from the world at large in case of war 
and thrown upon their own and their 
neighbors’ resources. 

The Balkans are inadequately pro- 
vided with means of land transporta- 
tion, while there are sufficient means of 


land transport in the west. The rugged 
mountains in the southeast have kept 
alive archaic customs and independent 
cultures. The moraine landscapes of 
the northeast.are covered by dense for- 
ests and swamps; and in the east, im- 
mense distance restricts traffic. 

Traffic on rivers such as the Rhine 
and the Volga is considerable, although 
the carrying capacity of most of the big 
rivers is not fully utilized. The Danube 
would have economic importance simi- 
lar to that of the Yangtze if it flowed 
from the area of raw materials to the 
industrial market, and not vice versa. 

The central and eastern European 
river system still lacks an adequate net 
of canals. Although in northwestern 
Germany and around Berlin a few ca- 
nals acquired some importance, the 
main river systems were never effec- 
tively linked together. During recent 
years, progress was made in Russia. 
'The Germans mooted vast projects for 
linking the Oder with the Danube (in 
order to get coal cheaply from Silesia 
into Moravia and Austria) and planned 
to build canals linking the Baltic with 
the Black Sea. The necessary invest- 
ments are enormous, perhaps prohibi- 
tive. For the time being, the peoples 
of eastern and Balkan Europe will con- 
tinue to suffer from comparatively high 
transport costs. It must be added, how- 
ever, that the natural difficulties were 
willfully increased by blind superna- 
tionalistic trade policies, economic “re- 
prisals," and the absence of interna- 
tional transport co-operation. 


VARIOUS DIFFERENCES 


To a western observer, the eternal 
differences among the nations between 
the Rhine and the Ural appear inex- 
plicable and futile. And so they are. 
Yet these quarrels have deep historic 
roots. There are perhaps more constant 
causes for war in eastern Europe than 
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in any other region of the earth. Racial 
and nationalistic differentiation is at 
present one of the most important, al- 
though one of the most recent, causes 
in a century-long history of bellum om- 
nium contra omnes. 

Language differences also have his- 
torical importance. The basic lan- 
guages belong to different language 
groups—Slavic, Germanic, and Finno- 
Ugric. Many of the notorious language 
feuds by which the old Hapsburg em- 
pire was torn to pieces were due to the 
extraordinary difficulty for a German to 
learn a Slavic language, and to the 
somewhat smaller but still considerable 
difficulty for a Slav to learn German. 
The difficulties of the Hungarian lan- 
guage are such that the Hungarian Par- 
liament up to 1867 transacted its busi- 
ness in Latin, which was also a suitable 
stratagem for not using the German 
language. Even where languages are 
related to each other, mutual under- 
standing is made difficult by the use 
of different alphabets. 

Religious differences are at the bot- 
tom of many enmities. A large portion 
of the population of central and eastern 
Europe is Catholic, but there are also 
many Protestants of various creeds. 
Besides, there are the Greek Orthodox 
Church, the Russian Orthodox Church, 
the Rumanian Orthodox Church, and a 
few other Orthodox sects and dissenters. 
There are also large numbers of Mo- 
hammedans and Jews. 

Furthermore, many of these peoples 
belonged at one time or another to dif- 
ferent political and legal systems. Parts 
of Poland were long united with Russia, 
other parts with Prussia and Austria. 
This triple origin of the modern Polish 
state accounts for its different legal and 
educational systems, different agricul- 
tural methods, different cultural levels, 
and even different vital rates. 

Czechs and Slovaks talk a very simi- 
lar language. Yet among the Czechs 


the elite are Protestant, while the Slo- 
vaks-are Catholic. The Czechs were 
subject to Austria, the Slovaks to Hun- 
gary, and thus were exposed to different 
cultural influences. Slovakia is a back- 
ward agricultural country, Bohemia is 
industrialized. Under Hungarian over- 
lordship, education in Slovakia was 
scanty and primitive. Hence the cul- 
tural levels of the two people (which 
actually are but one people) are far 
apart. 

A similar relationship exists between 
Croats and Serbs, whose languages are 
practically identical except for the let- 
tering. Yet while Croatia was part of 
Hungary, the Serbs were long ruled by 
Turks before they became semi-inde- 
pendent and finally fully independent. 
Thus, the Serbs are better suited to self- 
government. The Croats are Catholic, 
the Serbs are Orthodox, and there are 
Mohammedan Croats and Serbs as well. 

Historical power spheres have left 
their imperishable imprint. The regions 
of Germany which once were under Ro- 
man administration remained Catholic 
centuries later, while the parts of Ger- 
many which remained outside the Ro- 
man Empire turned Protestant. The 
power sphere of the Byzantine Empire 
coincides with the limits of the Ortho- 
dox faith. German culture is still domi- 
nant in the territories of the former 
Hapsburg monarchy. Russian culture 
was and still is an important factor in 
the cultural life of Slavic nations. 
French culture is influential in all Bal- 
kan countries. Last but not least, the 
old Turkish administration has left its 
traces. 


POPULATION PRESSURE 


Differential birth rates have been of 
extreme importance during the whole 
course of central and eastern European 
history, as they are the fundamental 
cause of the incessant change in the 
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power position of nations. We know 
little about vital statistics of former 
times, but it is certain that some of 
eastern. European peoples, such as the 
Poles, the Czechs, and the Hungarians, 
once had a "larger" population than to- 
day, comparatively speaking. 

Ultimately the Germans assumed 
demographic leadership. Consequently 
there was a more or less continuous 
population pressure towards the “emp- 
ty" spaces of the eastern plains, the 
famous Drang nach Osten? ‘The 
boundaries of German territory were 
pushed forward. German colonists and 
settlers went to the east and founded 
new homesteads, thus forming the nu- 
clei for later minorities. 

In the nineteenth century, when 
Germany's population increased at an 
extraordinary rate, the migratory move- 
ment of the Germans was no longer 
directed eastward, although the plains 
were still empty. By the end of the 
nineteenth century, German population 
growth stil continued unabated, but 
Germany—as the result of her indus- 
trialization—had become a receiving 
country into which streamed a flow of 
eastern (mostly Polish) immigrants. 

At the same time, the nations situated 
east of Germany had at last entered a 
phase of explosive demographic develop- 
ment, The surplus population of east- 
ern Europe found an economic basis in 
the industrialization and partial de- 
agriculturization of the west. When 
Canada and Argentina entered agricul- 
tural world competition and when the 
eastern plains were about to be filled 
up with a native peasant population, a 
Slavic Drang nach Westen came into 
existence. Only the Russians continued 
to go eastward, into Siberia. Luckily 
for the grain-exporting Balkan coun- 
tries, the Ukraine after the Russian 
Revolution ceased to export foodstufís 

1A. Reithinger, Das wirtschaftliche Gesicht 
Europas, Stuttgart, 1936. 


to the industrial west, preventing an 
early agricultural crisis in the Balkans. 

As yet, the Drang nach Westen has 
failed to materialize as a conscious pol- 
icy, although, because of the expected 
population decline of Germany and the 
further growth of most of the eastern 
nations, this pressure may become more 
articulate in future. On the other hand, 
the population pressure of eastern Eu- 
rope may also turn eastward, towards 
Russia, whose industrialization attracts 
more hands than its own population 
may produce. 

In the non-German countries of east- 
ern Europe, except Czechoslovakia and 
Soviet Russia, agricultural methods are 
primitive; they are extensive, and use 
little synthetic fertilizer and no mech- 
anized equipment. During the present 
war, when the Germans took over east- 
ern Europe, they introduced modern ag- 
ricultural methods.? After their depar- 
ture, the modernization of agriculture 
will continue. Besides, the industry of 
eastern Europe, at present in its in- 
fancy, will expand. . 

It is thus virtually certain that the 
incessant shifting of population so char- 
acteristic of the European east will by 
no means come to a standstill after the 
present war, but may even be intensi- 
fied. These movements will necessarily 
follow economic trends and be more or 
less independent of nationalistic consid- 
erations. Planned change of popula- 
tion, although desirable in certain cases, 
cannot influence the fundamentals of 
population distribution in eastern Eu- 
rope. Even a distribution of peoples 
according to the principle that each na- 
tion should live together in but one 
state and that each state should be in- 
habited by but one nation, would be of 
temporary value only, as immediately 
after the accomplished change, new mi- 
grations would start. 

?Frank Munk, Legacy of Nazism, New 
York, 1943. 
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MILITARY GEOGRAPHY 


'The military geography of the central 
and eastern European territories, in its 
physical aspects, is determined by the 
following facts: The mountain regions, 
_ particularly in the Balkans, are effective 
barriers to large armies. The mountain 
peoples in the Balkans could therefore 
always maintain a certain independence, 
although they fought almost continu- 
ously among themselves and against 
whoever were their rulers. The moun- 
tains on the Balkan Peninsula are a 
protective barrier against invasion of 
Europe from African and eastern Medi- 
terranean countries. Only the valleys 
of the rivers Vardar and Maritsa lead 
into the interior. 

An ideal two-way route of invasion is 
the Danube Valley. It was a route of 
the Germanic and Slavic tribes and of 
the Roman legions, and later of the 
'Turks and their conquerors. After the 
decline of Turkey, once the expanding 
big power in the southeast, the Danube 
Valley played a minor military role. 
There is one exception, however: The 
Allied armies during the last war op- 
erated from Salonika along the Vardar 
to attack the Central Powers through 
the Danube Valley. 


Russian situation 


'The Carpathian Mountains separate 
Russia from the Balkans. This separa- 
tion has proved effective throughout his- 
tory, as, disregarding a few exceptions 
such as the Mongol invasion of Hun- 
gary, no army based on Russia has ever 
been able to operate in the Balkans, or 
vice versa. Wars between Turkey and 
Russia usually took place in the plains 
of Dobrogea and Bessarabia, ie., east 
of the Carpathians. These wars were 
chiefly fought for the control of the 
Danube Delta. In 1939 Russia was 


8 Douglas W. Johnson, Battlefields of the 
World War, New York, 1921. 


able to reach this goal, whereas her cov- 
eted goal on the Bosporus has to this 
day eluded her grasp. : 

In spite of the Crimean War and the 
inferiority of Russian naval power, nei- 
ther the Black Sea nor the Baltic (let 
alone the White Sea) served as an in- 
vasion route into Russia. Poland is the 
highway to Russia, Galicia the highway 
to the Ukraine. Attempts to conquer 
Russia from the north or through the 
Caucasus have always proved futile. 
By the same token, Russia’s advances 
into central Europe have also followed 
the road through Poland. Neither op- 
erations from nor against Russia ever 
achieved more than ephemeral suc- 
cess. Distances are too great and com- 
munications too poor to permit more 
than temporary advances. The Pifisk 
Marshes, forcing the attacker to split 
his forces, are a good position for a 
defender in the west as well as in the 
east. They can, however, be easily by- 
passed. 


French-German situation 


In the west, the invasion routes into 
and from Germany lead through Bel- 
gian and Dutch Limburg, through Lux- 
embourg (neutralized as a buffer state 
for this very reason), and through the 
Saar Basin and northern Alsace. Na- 
poleon followed the course of the Main 
(the one major German river flowing 
east) west, and then advanced along 
the rivers Saale and Elbe. In former 
times the Belfort Gap frequently served 
as a road to and from France. The in- 
stability of the French-German frontier 
and the establishment of neutral small 
states are chiefly due to the fact that 
the Rhine is the only natural frontier 
between the two countries, although the 
French were never able to settle the re- 
gions west of the Rhine. Nor was a 
stable union between the Walloons and 
the French ever established. The Alps 
proved to be a barrier in the path of 
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invasion from the south, unless the in- 


vader was a military genius like Bona- 
parte. There were, on the other hand, 
innumerable invasions of Italy, most of 
them coming from Germany and Aus- 
tria via the Brenner Pass and the Sem- 
mering Pass. 


WEAKNESS OF SMALL NATIONS 


The dominant powers in central and 
eastern Europe were Prussia-Germany 
and Austria in the west, Russia in the 
east, and Turkey in the south. The 
territory between was considered by the 
great powers as their zone of domina- 
tion and expansion, and to a certain ex- 
tent as their natural battlefield. On 
the whole, they distributed these terri- 
tories among themselves and directly or 
indirectly ruled the smaller eastern Eu- 
ropean nations. As these countries were 
sparsely populated, the big powers main- 
tained military frontiers in the form of 
broad belts of empty, roadless, and bar- 
ren land. When the population of these 
territories increased and adopted na- 
tionalistic ideas, the grip of the great 
powers lessened, while their struggle for 
predominance was intensified. 

German geopoliticians call the region 
between Germany and Russia a Truem- 
merzone, or zone of debris. The inde- 
pendence of the smaller eastern nations 
is, indeed, a precarious affair. It seems 
to be possible only as long as the big 
powers are impotent, are not particu- 
larly interested, or, as rivals and as a 
matter of temporary compromise, agree 
to the independence of a few of these 
nations. None of the smaller nations 
was ever strong enough to maintain its 
independence by its own force. 

True, repeated attempts at alliances 
and even federations were made, but 
none of them was permanently success- 
ful. When in the course of history one 
of the nations of the Truemmerzone 
once achieved a certain amount of 
power, it was soon forced to establish 


a close union with other nations in the 
same region and, beyond it, to ask for 
support from distant countries. 

Poland was, federated (if we may 
use this word) with Lithuania, Bohemia, 
Saxony, and even Prussia. She was al- 
lied with Hungary, Walachia, Moldavia, 
Sweden, France, and Turkey. Bohemia 
was once powerful enough to rise, for a 
very short time, to imperial dignity, yet 
she had to rely on alliances with the 
west. Although the Czech nation is 
favored by a mountain barrier which is 
often spoken of as a “natural fortress,” 
its independence was always uneasy 
and short-lived. Moreover, Bohemia 
guarded the Moravian Gap,‘ a prized 
north-south highway of invasion, and 
hence an ever present temptation to an 
expanding power. 

The position of Hungary was some- 
what stronger, because of her peripheral 
position and permanent union with 
Croatia. Yet even Hungary maintained 
its limited independence only as a part 
of the Hapsburg Crown, that is to say, 
as a member of a big “federation.” And 
none of the other small nations ever at- 
tained full and real independence before 
1878—if before 1918—and then only by 
“permission” granted them by the great 
powers. Only Greece, favored by geog- 
raphy, had a more fortunate history. 

In modern times the small nations, 
for more than fifteen years free from 
Russian or German interference, estab- 
lished the alliances of the Little.and the 
Balkan Entente, which in turn were 
supported by the western powers. But 
when Germany embarked on an ex- 
pansionist policy, first with and later 
against Russia, the independence of the 
small nations was gone; for none of 
them, and not even all together, could 
muster sufficient military force to op- 
pose the German or the Russian colos- 
sus. Although a military federation of 


* Graham Hutton, Survey after Munich, 
New York, 1939. 
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all small eastern nations would have a 
considerable number of troops at its 
disposal, it would lack geographic and 
military cohesion. Its military force 
would be merely an amorphous agglom- 
eration of armies with different training, 
doctrine, and equipment. 

The vast mass of land between the 
Baltic countries and Greece has too 
little integration, too few strategic raw 
materials, too few factories, and too 
many vulnerable frontiers ever to con- 
stitute the basis for a modern military 
power. The Truemmerzone can never 
be an effective cordon sanitaire against 
either Russia or Germany. At best, the 
unification of their military and indus- 
trial forces might provide the small na- 
tions with adequate power for a de- 
fensive war against the German or the 
Russian Army.* 


Postwar PROSPECTS 


'There has never been political unity 
and durable peace between the Rhine, 
the Ural, and the Bosporus As the 
numerous causes of this perennial dis- 
unity will not cease.to exist after the 
present war, this tradition is not likely 
to be broken. This is particularly true 
as fundamental changes are about to 
take place in eastern Europe which will 
be difficult to reconcile with peaceful de- 
velopment. First of all, the continuous 
increase of population in eastern Eu- 
rope, the stagnation if not decline of 
German population growth, and the 
manpower needs of the expanding Rus- 
sian industry will sooner or later lead 
to à new alignment of power. Russia 
will tend to widen her zone of influence. 
The change in agricultural methods and 
the progress of industrialization in east- 


ern Europe will change the political 
5 Robert Strausz-Hupé, Geopolitics, New 
York, 1942. 
9 S. Whittemore Boggs, International Bound- 
aries, New York, 1940. 


structure of the eastern countries. In 
the short run, these changes are bound 
to increase social unrest and to alter 
the social, economic, and political struc- 
tures. On the other hand, the inevitable 
improvement of transportation in east- 
ern Europe and intensified economic in- 
tercourse will produce closer contacts 
between the small nations and thus pro- 
vide for a more solid basis of collabora- 
tion than existed hitherto—unless arti- 
ficially curtailed by supernationalistic 
governments. Consequently, as long as 
the small nations arrogate to themselves 
the “right” of full sovereignty—which 
nature has granted to only the most 
populous and most industrially devel- 
oped countries—the period of incessant 
conflict will not have ended in the plains 
and mountains of eastern Europe. 

It thus appears that the frontiers be- 
tween the small nations should be of an 
administrative nature only, but should 
not have any economic or cultural im- 
portance.” They should not impede the 
movements of men and goods as neces- 
sitated by the economic and cultural 
trends of the entire region. Agricultural 
reform, industrialization, construction of 
railways and highways, and other kinds 
of public works should be co-operative 
enterprises. The differences of origin, 
of social, economic, and political struc- 
ture, of cultural level, and, above all, 
of political tradition are such that en- 
tirely novel international institutions 
are indispensable to achieve effective 
collaboration between the nations of 
eastern Europe. International instru- 
ments of the Geneva type are inade- 
quate for solving the problems of that 
part of the world, as are the older in- 
struments of the liberal era, such as 
long-term trade agreements. Nega- 
tively put, none of the small eastern 
nations should have the right to inflict 
economic damage on its neighbors, to 


T Guido Zernatto, “The Future of Nations,” 
unpublished manuscript. 
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seek advantages at the expense of others 
by applying measures of economic war- 
fare and reprisals, to persecute minori- 


ties, or to impose cultural and language 


restrictions. 

However, it must also be clearly un- 
derstood that no stability, or only com- 
parative unity, can be achieved between 
the smaller eastern European countries 
unless the great powers are prevented 
from pursuing an expansionist policy. 
When this condition is met, it will be 
possible to settle—or at least to localize 


—any conflict arising between small na- 
tions in eastern Europe. Obviously, for 
a long time to come there will be little 
chance to prevent ambitious powers 
from becoming expansionist. Yet as 
Germany’s military power will be seri- 
ously diminished by the combined im- 
pact of her defeat and her declining 
birth rate, and as the political centers 
of gravity shift away from Europe, east- 
ern Europe, after painful years of re- 
habilitation and adaptation, may not be 
denied a period of peace and progress. 
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'The Historical Role of Central-Eastern Europe 


By Oskar HALECKI 


EFORE discussing the historical 

background of any geographical 
region, its limits ought to be clearly 
defined. Unfortunately neither the his- 
torians nor the geographers have yet ar- 
rived at any agreement as to the precise 
meaning of such purely relative terms as 
central Europe, eastern Europe, or the 
even more controversial concept of cen- 
tral-eastern Europe. 

This last expression is most frequently 
used in a sense which excludes both 
Germany-—-the largest country of cen- 
tral Europe—and Russia, the largest 
country of eastern Europe. It has thus 
become a convenient common name for 
the whole group of smaller countries 
between these two powers, although in 
that sense it would be more advisable 
to speak of east-central Europe. If, 
however, Russia is to be included, cen- 
tral-eastern Europe means the part of 
the European Continent beyond Ger- 
many, while the dual form of the name 
seems to indicate that in that part of 
Europe two subdivisions must be distin- 
guished, one of them being the non- 
Germanic part of central Europe, and 
the other being practically identical 
with Russia in her modern form. 

This last qualification, referring to a 
specifüic period of history, is necessary 
because in the successive stages of Eu- 
rope's historical evolution the terms 
which we are using today sometimes 
had a different meaning. Furthermore, 
the boundaries between the various re- 
gions of Europe were changing through 
the ages, together with the frontiers of 
the individual countries, and even the 
main divisions of the continent were by 
no means identical in the various periods. 


TRADITION OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 
Going back to the early days of our 


Christian Era, when "the making of 
Europe" was started, the historian must 
emphasize a basic division which is en- 
tirely different from any present one. 
He must first distinguish between the 
part of Europe which was included in, 
or at least strongly influenced by, the 
Roman Empire, and the other part, 
which even in the years of the greatest 
expansion of that Empire remained out- 
side of its domination and sphere of 
influence. 

Roughly speaking, and without consid- 
ering the special position of the Scandina- 
vian countries, the second, nonimperial 
part of what might be called "ancient" 
Europe can be identified with the north- 
ern section of what now is called central- 
eastern Europe. Its southern section— 
the whole Balkan Peninsula and most of 
the Danubian region—was indeed in- 
cluded in the Roman Empire. But in 
connection with the dual origin of an- 
cient civilization, which had its sources 
in Greece and Rome, there was from the 
outset a clear distinction between the 
western and the eastern half of the Em- 
pire, and that distinction later mate- 
rialized in a constitutional division which, 
in spite of the theoretical imperial unity, 
resulted in the formation of two, fre- 
quently rivaling, Empires. The West- 
ern Empire seemed to disappear in the 
fifth century, though we know today 
that the date of 476 had not at all the 
decisive significance attributed to it in 
the older textbooks. The Western Em- 
pire was restored by Charlemagne, and 
in 962, “transferred” to the Germans, it 
became the Holy Roman Empire of the 
Middle Ages. The Eastern, Byzantine 
Empire had a continuity of development 
which lasted until the Turkish conquest 
of 1453. 

It is necessary to recall these well- 
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known facts because they explain two 
fundamental elements of the history of 
central-eastern Europe. First, they con- 
firm that there is a difference between 
central-eastern and western (or central- 
western) Europe which can be traced 
back to the dawn of history. But at 
the same time they make us understand 
that this difference of origin had not at 
all the same character in the whole cen- 
tral-eastern region: northeastern Europe 
was a “new” Europe if compared with 
the Mediterranean world, while south- 
eastern Europe was simply one of the 
constituent parts of that world, even 
older than the western one, and claim- 
ing for centuries some kind of superi- 
ority. 

Northeastern Europe, therefore, had 
no imperial tradition whatsoever when 
in the tenth century it definitely entered 
the European community by accepting 
the Christian faith. On the contrary, 
the restored Roman Empire, in its Ger- 
manic form, could only be considered 
there a dangerous conqueror, strongly 
opposed by a powerful trend towards 
national independence of the individual 
countries. In southeastern Europe the 
imperial idea remained alive, but the 
Byzantine Empire, permanently menaced 
from Asia, losing most of its former 
European territory to invaders from 
northeastern Europe, frequently endan- 
gered also from the west, had soon to 
limit its expansion to the cultural sphere 
and to recognize the existence of new 
independent states in the Balkan and 
Danubian region. 


THE SLAVONIC ELEMENT 


The new states—new with respect to 
the Roman Empire, but as old as, if not 
older than, the national states of west- 
ern Europe—which were established in 
both of the central-eastern sections of 
the continent, were predominantly Sla- 
vonic countries. Some of them, like 
Bohemia and Poland in the north or 


Croatia and Serbia in the south, were of 
a purely Slavonic character. In Russia 
the Normans, who contributed to the 
formation of the Kievan State, were soon 
absorbed by the Slavonic tribes of the 
country. The Bulgarians in the Balkans 
also were Slavicized, and, notwithstand- 
ing their Turanian origin, founded there 
a state which in its further development 
must be considered undoubtedly Sla- 
vonic. 

There were, however, two reasons why 
central-eastern Europe, with its predomi- 
nantly Slavonic population and so many 
centers of Slavonic political life, could 
never find any real unity based on the 
Slavonic element. 

First, the Slavs did not succeed in 
occupying or dominating that whole re- 
gion of Europe. Only the least devel- 
oped, both culturally and politically, 
of their.Finnish neighbors were sub- 
merged, to a large extent, by the north- 
easterly progress of Slavonic coloniza- 
tion; while Finland proper was to be 
conquered by the Swedes as early as the 
twelfth century. But those of the Baltic 
tribes who did not fall under German 
domination started at the same time a 
political organization of their own, the 
Lithuanian state, which culturally was 
under Slavonic influence, while its fron- 
tiers were soon to include considerable 
Slavonic territories. 

In the Balkans, the Slavs, though 
penetrating deep into Albanian and even 
Greek territory, could not possibly Slavi- 
cize the whole peninsula; and neither 
Bulgaria nor Serbia succeeded, even at 
the height of their respective power, in 
overthrowing the Byzantine Empire or 
in becoming its heir by appropriating 
the imperial tradition. 

Furthermore, even the large territory 
which the Slavs definitely occupied was 
cut in two when at the end of the ninth 
century the Moravian state was de- 
stroyed and replaced by a non-Slavonic 
state founded by the Magyars. Hun- 
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gary, after one hundred years a Chris- 
tian kingdom, thus separated the north- 
ern from the southern Slavs, subduing 
the Slovaks in the north,and more or 
less controlling the Croats in the south. 
And without discussing here the highly 
controversial problem of Rumanian con- 
tinuity, it must be stressed that also 
between Hungary and the Black Sea 
the contact of northern and southern 
Slavs was hindered by non-Slavonic 
populations which later created the two 
Rumanian principalities of Walachia and 
Moldavia. 

In contradistinction to Hungary, the 
Rumanian lands were strongly influ- 
enced by Slavonic culture and thus be- 
came a gateway for cultural relations 
between the Balkans and northeastern 
Europe. But on the other hand, the 
cultural trends stemming from Byzan- 
tium at a time when some of the Sla- 
vonic peoples already were in contact 
with the Latin West, became the second 
factor which made any Slavonic unity 
impossible. They gained, indeed, a ma- 
jority of the Slavs for the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church, but all the northwestern 
Slavs (Poles, Czechs, and Slovaks) and 
even some of the southern Slavs (Croats 
and Slovenes) joined the Roman Catho- 
lic Church; and the cultural differences 
which always existed between western 
and eastern Christianity developed after 
the final schism of 1054 into an opposi- 
tion which had its obvious repercussion 
among the Slavs, creating misunder- 
standings and sometimes even hostility 
between closely related populations. 


BETWEEN GERMANY AND ASIA 


The internal divisions in central-east- 
ern Europe were the more regrettable 
because not only in individual cases, as 
mentioned above, but in general and al- 
most without interruption, all its people, 
whether Slavonic or non-Slavonic, Catho- 
lic or Orthodox, were under most dan- 
gerous pressure from two sides. One of 


these threats came from the western, 
German part of central Europe; the 
other one, from the Asiatic east. 

It proved disastrous, especially for the 
Slavs, that their immediate neighbors in 
the European community of Christian 
nations, instead of peacefully co-operat- 
ing with them, were from the eighth cen- 
tury steadily pushing eastward with a 
view to conquering them or at least 
penetrating into their territory. A whole 
group of Slavonic tribes between the 
Elbe and the Oder rivers was thus com- 
pletely annihilated early in the Middle 
Ages, the only present trace of their ex- 
istence being a few thousand Lusatian 
Serbs left as an isolated island among 
the German population of Saxony and 
Brandenburg. A whole Slavonic nation, 
the Slovenes who had participated in the 
earliest endeavors at political organiza- 
tion of the Slavs of the Danubian region, 
was placed for a thousand years under 
German domination. Bohemia succeeded 
in becoming a powerful kingdom, but 
within the German Empire and with 
German settlers occupying the borders 
of the national Czech territory. The 
Kingdom of Poland, after a long strug- 
gle, remained entirely independent of 
Germany, but lost important border re- 
gions, especially in Silesia, through Ger- 
man colonization, and was particularly 
endangered by the German colony in 
East Prussia, a thirteenth-century con- 
quest of the Teutonic Order which from 
1308 to 1454 completely cut off Poland 
from the Baltic Sea. 

Established in what is now Latvia and 
Estonia, the Germans during the same 
centuries menaced not only the very ex- 
istence of Lithuania, but also the neigh- 
boring Russian territories. However, 
for most of these territories the main 
danger came from successive waves of 
Asiatic invasions, culminating in the 
Tatar conquest of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. A Tatar empire, powerful in spite 
of its subsequent divisions, was thus 
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created between the European-Asiatic 
border and the Black Sea. Its overlord- 
ship, extending for many years over all 
the Russias, determined the destinies of 
Muscovite Russia until the end of the 
Middle Ages, and periodic Tatar inva- 
sions remained until the end of the sev- 
enteenth century a continuous plague 
for both Russia and Poland. 

The Tatar danger was considerably 
increased by close co-operation with the 
Ottoman Turks after their conquest of 
the Balkans. Here western aggressions, 
usually coming from Italy or resulting, 
as in 1204, from a distortion of the 
crusading idea, were overshadowed by 
the continuous Asiatic onslaught. Dur- 
ing the century which preceded the fall 
of Constantinople, the Turks practically 
conquered all the Balkan countries, 
which lost their independence for almost 
five centuries. During most of that pe- 
riod the Turks also were a danger to 
Hungary, part of which came under 
their domination after 1526, and even 
to Poland, whose intervention in 1683 
stopped them at the gates of Vienna. 


CENTRAL-EASTERN EUROPEAN FEDERA- 
TIONS AND EMPIRES 


Under such conditions it was only 
natural that the various countries of 
central-eastern Europe were looking for 
appropriate means of guaranteeing their 
security and for possible ways of uniting 
in larger political bodies. Here, as else- 
where in similar situations, two different 
methods were tried and applied with a 
view to achieving that objective. 

One of these methods was federalism. 
All those interested in federal govern- 
ment, in confederations of any kind, and 
also in looser unions or regional under- 
standings, could find most instructive 
examples and experiences in the history 
of central-eastern Europe, beginning with 
the later Middle Ages. These early ef- 
forts were apparently of a dynastic 
character, but very soon the nations 


themselves became interested in such 
possibilities of closer co-operation, and 
there was at least one federal system 
which contributed for centuries to a bet- 
ter political organization, and also to the 
cultural progress of those parts of cen- 
tral-eastern Europe which remained free 
from foreign rule or from autocratic 
forms of government and at the same 
time closely associated with western cul- 
ture. That was the political system 
created by the Jagellonic dynasty, with 
the Polish-Lithuanian Union of 1386 as 
a nucleus, a system which in a large 
measure survived long after the extinc- 
tion of the Jagellos in 1572. 

It certainly was not merely fortuitous 
that the truly eastern part of central- 
eastern Europe developed in an entirely 
different direction. It was unified in 
one empire which under the Muscovite 
czars replaced the unifying authority of 
the Tatars, whose khans used to be 
called czars in the Russian sources be- 
fore the rulers of Muscovy took that 
title in 1547. Even before that date, 
however, they considered their state a 
continuation—though in another part of 
Europe—of the Byzantine Empire, a 
"third Rome" entitled to the leadership 
of the Orthodox world. Later combined 
with the idea of Pan-Slavism, that con- 
ception could not be satisfied with the 
original aim of unifying “all the Russias” 
under the control of Moscow, but almost 
unavoidably tended to a claim of Rus- 
sian domination over most of central- 
eastern Europe, where only very few 
people were neither Orthodox nor Sla- 
vonic. 

Hesitating between federalism and im- 
perialism, a third political system origi- 
nated near the western border of central- 
eastern Europe, in the Austrian lands of 
the Hapsburg dynasty. Both the geo- 
graphical nucleus and the ruling family 
were, of course, German, but the terri- 
torities which the Hapsburgs united 
through very different ways were mostly 
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situated in the non-German part of. cen- 
tral Europe. These territories were 
partly inherited from the Jagellos and 
partly liberated from Turkish domina- 
tion. It was not until 1804 that they 
were officially called the Austrian Em- 
pire, a title which was supposed to re- 
place the vanishing conception of the 
Holy Roman Empire; but even before 
that time they became an increasingly 
united body politic which strongly influ- 
enced the historical evolution of central- 
eastern Europe. 

In order to understand the whole of 
that evolution, as well as its role in 
world history, it is necessary briefly to 
discuss the results obtained by these 
three political systems before the Napo- 
leonic Wars and the Congress of Vienna 
completely transformed the European 
order and before the distintegration of 
the Ottoman Empire created, almost at 
the same time, an entirely new situation 
in southeastern Europe. 


THE JAGELLONIC SYSTEM 


When Poland and Lithuania were 
united, in 1386, through the election of 
the first of the Jagellos, a grand duke 
of Lithuania, to the throne of Poland, 
each of these countries already had some 
kind of federal government. The King- 
dom of Poland, where every province 
enjoyed a large degree of local self- 
government, included, after 1340—49, the 
territory of Lwów—the so-called East- 
ern Galicia—as an autonomous unit. 
The Grand Duchy was a federation of 
Lithuania proper and a group of au- 
tonomous territories which as a whole 
corresponded to what is now called 
White Russia and Ukraine. 'They were 
the main part of the old Kievan State, 
which had been under Tatar domination 
for about a century and then found new 
possibilities of development, first joining 
Lithuania and a little later entering to- 
gether with her into a permanent union 
with Poland. 


After many discussions between the 
representatives of the federated nations, 
the full equality of the Grand Duchy 
was recognized by the Polish side, and 
finally the Union of Lublin, in 1569, 
transformed the federation into a Com- 
monwealth under a king elected in com- 
mon and with a common diet. Lithu- 
ania, however, retained her separate 
administration, army, and treasury; and 
the autonomy of the Ukrainian prov- 
inces, now all connected with the Polish 
crown, was once more clearly defined. 
Some border regions of White Russia 
and the eastern part of the Ukraine, on 
the left bank of the Dnieper, including 
the city of Kiev, had to be ceded to 
Moscow in the second half of the sev- 
enteenth century, but the Union was 
maintained without any essential changes 
until the partitions of Poland at the end 
of the eighteenth (1795). 

From the point of view of general 
European history it was particularly im- 
portant that thus the section of central- 
eastern Europe which was open to and 
co-operating with western civilization, 
and could develop a constitutional, par- 
liamentary form of government, was 
very considerably enlarged. Possibilities 
of extending the Jagellonic system to 
other central European countries were 
of equally great importance and seemed 
to materialiie when a branch of the 
Polish-Lithuanian dynasty reigned in 
Bohemia (1471—1526) and in Hungary 
(1440-44, 1490-1526), establishing a 
close co-operation of all these independ- 
ent countries, with some kind of over- 
lordship over the Rumanian principali- 
ties. A more durable extension of the 
federation resulted from the decision of 
the subjects of the Teutonic Order to 
place themselves under Polish protec- 
tion. In 1466 Poland thus regained her 
maritime province, while East Prussia 
was a Polish fief until 1657. A similar 
development in Livonia united in 1561 
most of what is now Latvia and Estonia 
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with the Jagellonic federation, and part 
of it remained within the Commonwealth 
until the first partition (1772). 

The underlying principle of the Jagel- 
lonic system was a combination of two 
ideas: the idea of recognizing the rights 
of all the included countries to free na- 
tional development, and the idea of or- 
ganizing their common defense against 
eastern and western imperialism. Ob- 
viously these ideas were not always fully 
realized, but they were the most con- 
structive program of central-eastern 
European organization. 


GROWTH OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE 


Moscow, whose amazing rise to power 
started at the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, first united under its 
control the various principalities of 
. Great Russia, in the colonial territory 
of the Volga Basin, and the former Re- 
publics of Novgorod and Pskov. The 
culmination of that process, which lasted 
two hundred years, coincided with the 
liberation from Tatar supremacy which 
was followed by Russia’s conquest of 
the Tatar khanates on the Lower Volga. 
But Ivan the Terrible used that’ con- 
quest as a starting point for an almost 
unlimited eastward expansion, soon cross- 
ing the Ural, and continued also the 
systematic action of his father and 
grandfather directed against their west- 
ern neighbors. 

The wars against the Jagellonic fed- 
eration were motivated, from the end of 
the fifteenth century, by the persistent 
claim that not only the Great Russians 
—the Russians in the modern sense of 
that term—but also the White Russians 
and the Ukrainians (sometimes called 
Little Russians) ought to be under the 
control of Moscow. The issue was, of 
course, much more than a frontier quar- 
rel. The problem was whether all the 
eastern Slavs should form one nation 
under the rule of the Czar or whether a 


part of them should participate in a 
central European federation culturally 
connected with the west. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury it was obvious that Muscovite 
Russia hoped to achieve her aim by 
co-operating against Poland with the 
German adversaries of the Jagellos, both 
the Austrian Hapsburgs and the Hohen- 
zollerns in Prussia. And in the time of 
Ivan the Terrible the idea of partition- 
ing the heritage of the Jagellos appeared 
as a logical consequence of his endeavors 
to establish direct contacts with western 
Europe and to secure for Russia a strong 
position on the Baltic. 

It was not, however, until the end of 
the seventeenth century that the balance 
of power in central-eastern Europe defi- 
nitely turned in favor of Russia. Peter 
the Great, even before assuming the im- 
perial title, was already ruling over an 
empire which in Asia reached the Pacific 
and in Europe had considerably pushed 
back the frontier of Poland. His con- 
quest of the Baltic provinces and his 
advance towards the Black Sea helped 
to encircle Poland, whose destruction, 
either through partition with the Ger- 
man powers or through total submission 
to the Czar, became the main objective 
of Russia's western policy. That ob- 
jective was realized at the end of the 
eighteenth century, by Catherine II. 
Russia now was the only European 
power east of Germany, and, having 
also conquered the whole north of Asia, 
the largest power of the world. 


ORIGIN OF THE HAPSBURG MONARCHY 


After 1437 the Hapsburgs occupied 
almost without interruption the imperial 
throne of Germany. Realizing, however, 
that the imperial authority depended on 
the territories directly governed by the 
dynasty, they were anxious to enlarge 
these territories by uniting other coun- 
tries with their Austrian heritage. It 
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was in the same year of 1437 that they 
succeeded for the first time in obtaining 
the crowns of both Bohemia and Hun- 
gary, as heirs of the Luxemburgs; but it 
was not until 1526 that in consequence 
of another matrimonial alliance, this 
, time with the Jagellos, they definitely 
replaced that dynasty in the same two 
kingdoms. 

In contradistinction to their Polish 
predecessors, the Hapsburgs scarcely re- 
spected the traditional liberties and na- 
tional aspirations of either of the coun- 
tries which under their new rulers came 
more and more under German influence. 
In Bohemia, the growing opposition 
against the Hapsburgs was crushed after 
the battle of the White Mountain, in 


1620. Hungary had first to suffer a 


disastrous partition, only the north and 
the west of the country being really un- 
der Austrian control, while most of it 
was conquered by the Turks. Soon 
after the liberation from these invaders, 
Hungary, as well as Bohemia, was the 
object of a systematic policy of cen- 
tralization and Germanization, which 
started in a moderate form under Maria 
Theresa, was most energetically con- 
tinued under Joseph II, and, having 
transformed the dynastic union of the 
Danubian countries into a seemingly 
homogeneous monarchy, made it pos- 
sible to proclaim it an Austrian Empire 
in 1804. 

The Hungarian part already included, 
besides the Slovaks, many Rumanians 
and Yugoslavs. By participating in the 
partitions of Poland, incorporating Bu- 
covina and, in 1797, the former Republic 
of Venice, the new imperial Austria an- 
nexed even more non-German popula- 
tions, all opposed to the German leader- 
ship of the monarchy and to the regime 
of Metternich. This was, of course, a 
serious element of weakness in the strug- 
gle against Napoleon, who in central- 
eastern Europe could appear as a libera- 
tor of oppressed nationalities. 


CONGRESS OF VIENNA AND AFTER 


Many of these nations, including Po- 
land which hoped to be liberated from 
all three partitioning powers and could 
not be satisfied with the creation of a 
Duchy of Warsaw, were disappointed by 
Napoleon. But a much greater disap- 
pointment awaited them at the Congress 
of Vienna. The famous settlement of 
1815 was not at all based on the prin- 
ciple of restoring legitimate rights. In 
central-eastern Europe it simply ratified 
such striking violations of these rights 
as the partitions of Poland, and, in 
general, all the recent gains of the great 
powers. The tiny and short-lived Re- 
public of Cracow was the only symbolic 
reminder that other countries had ex- 
isted in that part of Europe, between 
Russia and the German states. 

Russia was particularly favored. She 
not only kept her whole share in the 
three partitions of Poland, as well as 
Finland and Bessarabia, annexed a few 
years before the Congress, but also re- 
ceived Central Poland as a fictitious 
“Kingdom” which was to be ruled by 
the Czar. Prussia kept enough of her 
Polish conquests, in addition to impor- 
tant acquisitions in Germany, to become 
the leading German power and the nu- 
cleus of a future German Empire. The 
Austrian Empire was at the same time 
larger in territory and more strongly 
centralized than ever before. 

Southeastern Europe was left to the 
Ottoman Empire, although the fight for 
independence was already beginning 
among the Balkan nations. Its con- 
tinuation through the next hundred years 
is the best proof that the Congress of 
Vienna had not assured any real Euro- 
pean peace; but its successive results 
led to the restoration of all the old, his- 
torical states of the Balkan Peninsula, 
which, one after the other, starting with 
Greece and ending with Albania, had to 
be recognized by the great powers. 
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After years of reactionary govern- 
ment, both before and after 1848, the 
Austrian Empire, eliminated by Prussia 
from the German Bund in 1866, seemed 
to turn towards federalism. But only 
the Hungarians received full satisfac- 
tion through the “compromise” of 1867. 
In what was now an Austro-Hungarian 
dual monarchy, the numerous nationali- 
ties of the Austrian part benefited from 
the autonomy of the various provinces 
and from new possibilities of cultural 
development. In the Hungarian part 
only Croatia received an autonomous 
Status. As a whole, a substantial prog- 
ress was achieved, but without satisfy- 
ing the aspirations of either Czechs or 
Yugoslavs. 

'The Poles, too, could not be satisfied 
with the autonomy of Austrian Galicia. 
In Prussian Poland they had to suffer an 
oppression which was steadily increasing 
since the foundation of the second Reich. 
In Russia the persecution of the Poles, 
becoming worse after each insurrection, 
was part of a system of Russification 
directed against all the nationalities of 
the Empire, including autonomous Fin- 
land, and very little was changed after 
the revolution of 1905. 

In the Europe as it existed between 
1815 and 1914, central Europe was 
dominated by two empires, one of which 
was purely German in the Prussian 
spirit, and the other was allied with the 
former and directed by a German minor- 
ity; while eastern Europe, considerably 
enlarged at the: expense of the west, 
seemed to be identical with Russia. The 
natural and legitimate process of libera- 
tion which had remodeled the Balkans 
was artificially and sometimes violently 
stopped in all the other regions of 
central-eastern Europe. 


“VERSAILLES” AND AFTER 


The liberation of the smaller nations 
of central-eastern Europe was a result 
of World War I and of the following 


peace settlement, of which the much 
criticized Versailles Treaty was only a 
part. Without discussing here the short- 
comings of that treaty and of the other 


- decisions of the Paris Peace Conference, 


it must be emphasized that the decision 
to maintain, enlarge, or restore thirteen 
independent states east of Sweden, Ger- 
many, and Italy and west of Russia and 
Turkey was, in principle, a reparation 
of a long series of wrongs and was in 
full agreement with the wishes of the 
people concerned. Only in the case of 
Austria was this desire doubtful, though 
Austria’s independence from Germany 
had substantial historical and cultural 
foundations, and obviously was in the 
interest of European peace. Only in 
the cases of Latvia and Estonia did en- 
tirely new states come into existence, 
and that not through artificial decisions 
of the peacemakers, but thanks to strong 
independence movements in both na- 
tions, which eventually had to be recog- 
nized by the great powers. 

The national independence movements 
of the White Russians and even of the 
Ukrainians did not prove strong enough 
to reach their objectives. The great 
majority of both was included in Soviet 
Republics which soon entered the U.S. 
S.R. Some of them, living in regions 
where the population was linguistically 
mixed, with a cultural predominance of 
the Polish element, remained on the 
Polish side of a new frontier, fixed by 
an agreement of all the interested par- 
ties in the Riga Treaty of 1921, in which 
Poland renounced the territory that Rus- 
sia had taken in the first two partitions 
of the old Polish Commonwealth (1772 
and 1793), retaining only what had been 
Russia's share in the third partition 
(1795). 

'The new boundaries were even more 
difficult to establish between nations 
which had fought on opposite sides in 
the World War. In many cases histori- 
cal traditions, economic requirements, 
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and ethnic conditions were impossible to 
reconcile. It also was regrettable that 
no closer co-operation, in one or more 
federal systems, was established among 
the various states. But one of the rea- 
sons why promising regional under- 
standings, as for instance the Little En- 
tente, or the conferences and ententes 
of Baltic and Balkan countries, did not 
lead to such a solution, undoubtedly 
was the shortness of time left to a 
peaceful development of that re-organ- 
ized part of Europe. 

Nevertheless, all the nations of that 
whole region utilized the few years be- 
tween the final settlement after World 
War I and the series of aggressions 
which led to World War II, for really 
remarkable achievements in the cultural, 
economic, and social fields. Culturally, 
the chief result of their liberation was 
the establishment of close relations with 
the Latin and Anglo-Saxon west and a 
genuine desire for co-operation with the 
western nations, clearly manifested even 
in those countries of central Europe 
which for centuries had been under 
eastern influence. 

There was a similar desire for political 
co-operation with the western democra- 
cies in the interest of European peace 
and in a democratic way of life which 
seemed to be guaranteed by the consti- 
tutions of all the liberated nations. It 
is true that Jater many of these nations 
lost their faith in collective security, 
and, placed between totalitarian powers, 
hoped to safeguard their position by 
strengthening the executive in a way 
which seriously endangered democracy. 
But the responsibility for such a devel- 
opment does not rest with east central 
Europe as a region, but with the general 
trends of world policy; not with any of 
these smaller states, but with the great 
powers; not with the peace settlement 
of 1919, but with those who from the 
outset were preparing to destroy it, even 
at the price of a second world war. 


“CENTRAL” OR EASTERN? 


The present war has violently inter- 
rupted a historical evolution of two 
thousand years and threatened to bring 
the whole of central-eastern Europe un- 
der German control. That would have 
meant an artificial unification and an 
equally artificial connection with the 
German part of central Europe, contrary 
to the traditions of the past and to the 
most ardent wishes of the present gen- 
eration. 

United in its opposition against Ger- 
man conquest, central-eastern Europe re- 
mains, however, divided into two parts, 
the differences of which are fully ex- 
plained by the historical background 
and probably will determine the future 
role of each part in world history. One 
of these parts might seem to be central 
European; the other is simply eastern 
Europe. 

It is hardly necessary to point out 
that the latter, the European part of 
the Soviet Union, constitutes, together 
with its Asiatic part, a Eurasian world 
power with its own culture, dominated 
by the Russian element, and its own 
way of life, the Soviet system. 

The other part of central-eastern Eu- 
rope has never been and probably will 
never be so closely unified. It is com- 
posed of more than a dozen different 
nations which may be divided into vari- 
ous groups, although the extent of each 
of these groups has varied through the 
centuries. Today more than one nation 
is associated at the same time with two 
of these groups, for instance with the 
Balkan and the Danubian, so that a 
highly flexible federal system would be 
the only way of organizing their co- 
operation. 

What these nations all have in com- 
mon, in spite of a great variety of origin 
but as a consequence of similar experi- 
ences, is an unlimited devotion to the 
ideal of freedom and independence in 
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democratic states of their own. But 
they have also experienced the interde- 
pendence of the various parts of the 
European Continent and—at present— 
of the whole world. They do not want 
to be dependent on or controlled by 
their immediate neighbors, who repre- 
sent for them a long tradition of impe- 
rialism. But instead of being enslaved 
by Germany whose aggression and op- 
pression has made any co-operation im- 
possible, or placed under the leadership 
of Soviet Russia whose own security can 
be best assured by relations of mutual 
confidence with her smaller neighbors, 


these countries would like to be asso- 
ciated, within the universal world or- 
ganization of the future, with the west- 
ern democracies. They do not belong 
to eastern Europe. Geographically they 
may be considered central European. 
But the course of history, including the 
last four years, has inseparably con- 
nected them with western Europe. To- 
gether with it, they want to be included 
in the Atlantic community, which is not 
a geographical expression but a spiritual 
conception, and both a product of world 
history and the main pillar of a better 
world order in the future. 
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Some Misconceptions About Central and 
Eastern Europe 


By Joser Hanc 


EARLY every country and people 

has had the misfortune, at one 
time or another, of seeing a distorted 
picture of itself in the mirror of inter- 
national opinion. The phenomenon of 
misconception has a great deal to do 
with the existing inadequacy of knowl- 
edge. The average people of different 
nations have no easy way in which to 
acquaint themselves with pertinent for- 
eign facts. International relations have 
long been regarded as the prerogative of 
official bureaus in charge of foreign af- 
fairs. Yet the diplomatic correspond- 
ence or negotiation of a government is 
only a very narrow avenue of approach 
to a nation’s heart. We shall not be 
able to talk intelligently about the com- 
munity of international interests until 
many millions of individuals in each 
country have the urge and the means 
and ways to create direct international 
friendships based on the community of 
both moral and material interests, with 
as many millions of individuals in other 
countries. It is the multiplicity of peo- 
ple that creates the multiplicity of prob- 
lems, and it is the difficulty of communi- 
cation and intercourse in its broadest 
sense that makes both the people’ and 
their problems unintelligible to a for- 
eigner. 

In addition to the lack of general and 
specific knowledge, the peoples of cen- 
tral and eastern Europe have suffered 
from the fact that, having constituted 
for many a generation a kind of no man's 
land on the eastern outskirts of western 
civilization, they have come to be repre- 
sented and interpreted to the western 
world not on their intrinsic merits but 
according to the preferences of the big 
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powers having political designs in that 
area. 


ZONE OF GERMAN EXPANSION 


Thus, since the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, and especially since 
1914, central Europe has been pictured 
as the natural zone of German expan- 
sion. Many an American student in 
Vienna and in various German univer- 
sity centers became an unconscious apos- 
tle of this ridiculous geopolitical maxim. 
In the course of my own search through 
the English written source material, I 
became first amused and later quite 
worried at the extent of the penetration, 
often in subtle forms, of Pan-Germanic 
notions in western historical and other 
literature. Well-known presidents of 
American colleges have asked me, for 
instance, whether the Czechs had a lan- 
guage of their own, the assumption be- 
ing, of course, that they all spoke Ger- 
man. With the exception of a handful 
of scholar specialists, no one seemed to 
know that each and every one of the 
dozen small nations from the Baltic to 
the Mediterranean Sea possesses an old 
literary Janguage of its own in which 
works of merit have been written at 
early periods of history. 

German-inspired opinions have been 
particularly spread among economists. 
Even now, at a time of approaching 
bankruptcy of the Nazi ideology, serious 
writers suggest that the postwar demo- 
cratic Germany should be permitted to 
organize central and eastern Europe be- 
cause of her industrial equipment and 
organizing ability. A leaf is being taken 
from the Nazi geopolitics pointing out 
that many of the alterations introduced 
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under the German occupation will be 
preserved either because of the improve- 
ments they have inaugurated or because 
it will be extremely difficult to undo 
them. 

This is one of those misconceptions 
which, if not overcome, is likely to ob- 
scure a realistic approach to the solution 
of the postwar problems of the central 
and eastern European region. The most 
pressing need of these nations is to miti- 
gate the population pressure on the eco- 
nomic and social structure caused by 
their relative overpopulation and to raise 
the standards of living of the average 
groups by placing the idle or semi-em- 
ployed productive factors in the indus- 
trial process. These are natural areas 
for the application of the much talked-of 
modern economy of expansion. The rec- 
ords show that Nazi Germany has no 
constructive program in this direction. 
Certain limited new industries have been 
permitted to rise in the occupied coun- 
tries, but these have been made depend- 
ent upon the supply of Germany’s raw 
materials, installations, and processes. 
Otherwise, the agricultural and indus- 
trial enterprises of the occupied nations 
have been integrated in the Nazi war 
economy and are perforce producing 
goods and rendering services which the 
Reich needs and dictates. Needless to 
add that the human element has been 
entirely disregarded in the prosecution 
of this policy. 

In fact, the Nazi economy is no econ- 
omy at all. It is preponderantly a sys- 
tem of economic administration func- 
tioning through mandatory decrees in 
disregard of most normal economic laws 
and functions. It is a system of spolia- 
tion whereby the savings and the la- 
bors of the small central and eastern 
European peoples have been confiscated 
by clever monetary manipulations, “pro- 
tection levies,” obligatory contributions 
to the German war machine, and legal- 
ized plunder. It is inconceivable that 


the free peoples will accept it, or any 
part of it, as a permanent institution. 
The whole arbitrary and wasteful fabric 
will shatter ethe very moment the guns 
are taken out of the hands of the Nazi 
economic managers. It is equally un- 
reasonable to assume that a system 
which does not work properly in war- 
time, defying, as it does, all rules of 
normal economy and relying for its con- 
tinuation upon terror, could be made to 
function beneficially in the postwar pe- 
riod. 


RESTORATION OF AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN 
EMPIRE 


Another misconception has to do with 
the talk of the restoration, in one form 
or another, of the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire. Odd though it may seem, the idea 
of a Danubian state has caught the. 
imagination of numerous otherwise free- 
minded Anglo-Saxons, in addition to 
some nostalgic refugees who seem to 
have lost touch with the realities of life. 
After the recent Moscow decision favor- 
ing the re-establishment of a free Aus- 
trian state, the reference to the restora- 
tion concept might seem out of place. 
Yet one has to consider that some of 
the most obsolete notions have a long 
life, obscuring the true nature of the 
problem and causing confusion. 

In discussing restoration, it is usually 
argued that Austria-Hungary was a per- 
fect economic unit, with balanced agri- 
culture and industry and an extensive 
international market. It is overlooked 
that the so-called “balanced” Austro- 
Hungarian economy could be maintained 
only at the expense of the vast undevel- 
oped stretches of territory, inhabited 
principally by the non-Germanic peoples 
of the Hapsburg monarchy. There were 
a few selected population groups, mostly 
in a few large cities and on the large 
landed proprietorships of the nobles, 
with a high income. But the bulk of 
the 52 million inhabitants were poor. 
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The governments of Vienna and Buda- 
pest had no particular interest in im- 
proving the lot of the 30 million Slav 
and other members of the non-German 
and non-Magyar numerical majority, and 
consequently social and economic ad- 
vancement was generally retarded and 
the standards: of living of the masses 
stayed at a level much below those of 
the western countries. In the late 
Austro-Hungarian Empire there was only 
one billion dollars of national income 
for each 13 million inhabitants, as com- 
pared with 5.5 million inhabitants in 
Germany or France. Thus, there was 
plenty of scope for bettering the eco- 
nomic conditions through development 
of local resources. 


Procress THRouGH FREEDOM 


The rise of the United States to its 
present greatness was possible because 
_ of the spirit of freedom with which the 
people were imbued and which they 
could freely exercise. The size of the 
North American Continent and its rich 
resources were also factors to be reck- 
oned with, but the conditions of free- 
dom were much more determinative for 
the growth of the Union. Czarist Rus- 
sia, China, and other nations were much 
larger than, and in many ways as rich 
as, America, but because of the absence 
of freedom in the past, their economic 
and social progress was hindered. 

The liberation of the central and 
eastern European peoples which started 
in the Balkans in the nineteenth century 
and culminated in 1918 as the result of 
the fall of the Hapsburgs, the Hohen- 
zollerns, and the Romanovs, released the 
latent creative forces of the masses. 
The new lease on life in the newly won 
states inspired fresh efforts in every field 
of reconstruction. There was, indeed, a 
bright side in central and eastern Eu- 
rope in the interwar period. Illiteracy, 
inherited from ancient regimes, was suc- 
cessfully combated. In the Slovak prov- 


ince of Czechoslovakia alone, four thou- 
sand new schools were opened for the 
people who, under Magyar rule, had 
been more than 50 per cent illiterate. 
About three million families benefited 
from land reforms which in part satis- 
fied the land hunger of the proletarian 
classes, and in part strengthened the 
property-owning middle class. Improve- 
ments of land, forests, housing, com- 
munications, and farming, establishment 
of co-operatives and new industries—all 
these and other regenerating activities 
were encouraged by both private and 
governmental initiative. 


THE NATIONALITY PRINCIPLE 


To refer to interwar central and east- 
ern Europe in derogatory terms would, 
therefore, be both unjustified and re- 
grettable. This brings me to the mis- 
conception prevalent with regard to the 
last peace settlement. The guiding prin- 
ciple behind that settlement was that of 
nationality. The criterion of national- 
ity was largely language. On general 
grounds, the suitability of this principle 
was open to argument. But so was any 
other principle, whether historical, eco- 
nomic, cultural, geographic, or strategic. 

Actually, in no section of the area did 
the lines of division coincide to offer an 
ideal national boundary. For instance, 
the oldest geographic and at the same 
time historical boundaries were those of 
the Bohemian provinces, Bohemia and 
Moravia, and of Hungary. Yet it was 
just these two boundaries that ran coun- 
ter to the line defined by ethnography. 
The German-speaking regions of Czecho- 
slovakia were left incorporated within 
that country for economic, geographic, 
and strategic reasons. Without these re- 
gions the country could hardly exist, as 
was proved after Munich. On the other 
hand, the Slovak;inhabited provinces of 
former Hungary were joined with Czecho- 
slovakia because the Slovaks claimed 
freedom which, unlike the Germans in 


ak 
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Czechoslovakia, they could not secure 
from the hands of the Magyars. In this 
case the ethnic principle prevailed with- 
out in any measure endangering the free 
existence of Hungary. 

The reason why the nationality prin- 
ciple, combined with or modified by con- 
sideration of geography, economics, strat- 
egy, or history, was laid down as the 
basis of the new organization was that 
the national feeling was one of the most 
decisive political realities. It is errone- 
ous to think that pre-Nazi central and 
eastern Europe was an artificial creation 
devoid of solid reasons grounded in the 
realities of life, as some historians argue. 
By the time the armistice was signed, in 
November 1918, the liberation of each 
central and eastern European people 
was an accomplished fact. Throughout 
the years 1917 and 1918 the individual 
nations proclaimed their independence, 
and before the Peace Conference began 
its sessions, they had established their 
own governments and passed provisional 
constitutions. The only way in which 
the status quo of 1914 could have been 
established would have been to send the 
Allied armies to central and eastern 
Europe to suppress the national revolu- 
tionary spirit and restore the hated re- 
gimes of the past. This could hardly 
have been the policy of the Allies, con- 
sidering the principles for which they 
were fighting, and taking into account 
the fact that the Czechoslovaks, the 
Yugoslavs, and the Poles had already 
been regarded as Allies, fighting, as they 
were, shoulder to shoulder with Eng- 
land, France, and the United States. 

This time the United Nations may 
indeed appear within the confines of 
central and eastern Europe. Whatever 
type of Allied Military Government is 
established in the Axis satellites, the 
spontaneous forces of the population 
should not be disregarded. Otherwise 
the general situation will not be very 
different from that prevailing at the end 


of the First World War. Poland, . 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and Greece 
are again on the side of the western 


.democracies,.while Hungary stands again 


on the opposite pole. The exiled gov- 
ernments of these four of the United 
Nations have long been generally recog- 
nized, and whatever may be the subse- 
quent changes in their structure, they 
are part and parcel of the United Na- 
tions system, and as such are performing 
a vital role in our common struggle. 
Besides holding high the torch of free- 
dom on behalf of their temporarily sub- 
merged peoples, they play an active 
role in the conduct of the war by being 
able to put at the disposal of the United 
Nations considerable military forces com- 
posed of their nationals. 


“BALKANIZATION” 


The eastern Europe of 1918 was sim- 
pler than its predecessor. To talk 
about the Balkanization of that area is 
to misunderstand the real meaning of 
that term and to use it wrongly. If 
granting freedom to peoples fighting for 
it means their Balkanization, I gladly 
accept Balkanization as a sound and 
highly ethical principle. This is exactly 
what was done in the Balkans, the 
Danube region, and Poland. Small and 
medium-sized nations regained inde- 
pendence which they had previously 
possessed, but of which they had been 
deprived by the conquering empires of 
Turks and Hapsburgs. If the term 
“Balkanization” describes the kind of 
people who are ever ready to take up 
arms and fight for freedom, or who 
have the aptitude and the courage to 
conspire underground to unsettle in- 
vaders, again I gladly accept the term 
as the expression of a healthy and highly 
meritorious state of affairs. The regime 
called to life in 1918 was also more just 
than the previous one. The number of 
people under alien rule was decreased 
by more than half, and whole nations 
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such as Poland and Czechoslovakia were 
liberated from hostile and undemocratic 
domination. 

It is a pity that the term. '*Balkaniza- 
tion" is used indiscriminately. What oc- 
curred in central and eastern Europe in 

. 1918 was the opposite of Balkanization, 
if that term signifies lack of order. ‘The 
political picture of that area was. simpli- 
fied and a way was opened to all free 
nations to accommodate themselves and 
one another on the basis of freedom and 
equality. Often the small nations are 
regarded with suspicion, as if by their 
insistence on their sovereignty they ren- 
dered international relations more com- 
plex. Indeed, often they are taken for 
habitual international trouble makers. 
History does not corroborate this opin- 
ion. Since 1800 there have been some 
eight wars in the Balkans. Of these 
only two were local, between the Serbs 
and the Bulgars; the rest were wars 
waged àmong the great powers over the 
Balkans, or more accurately over the 
Ottoman Empire, involving the small 
Balkan nations as well. 

What the term “Balkanization” really 
means is the lack of international or- 
ganization which would guarantee free- 
dom to both big and small powers and 
which would make each the master of 
its own destiny. If some specific areas, 
inhabited by several small nations, are 
considered by the neighboring big pow- 
ers as adjuncts to their territories and 
as possible routes of expansion, the state 
of things likely to produce Balkaniza- 
tion is bound to arise. It is not the 
small peoples themselves that give rise 
to wars and warlike adventure. More 
often it is the assumption by the great 
powers of the existence of spheres of 
interest that has produced the great 
wars of history. The small countries 
are then placed in the unfortunate posi- 
tion of forming the arena within which 
the pressures and counter pressures of 
the great powers display themselves with 


disastrous repercussions. In a truly or- 
ganized international society there could 
be no such spheres of interest and no 
power politics behind them. There 
would be small nations as an essential 
part of the democratic processes, but 
there could be no Balkanization in the 
sense referred to. ' 


FEDERATION 


This brings me to one more miscon- 
ception which touches upon the future 
of the central and eastern European 
countries. It concerns particularly Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary, 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria. 
The new element in the situation is, 
among many others, the growing might 
of Soviet Russia and the fact that she 
will put all her weight in the postwar 
international politics in that part of 
Europe. The Government of the Soviet 
Union does not favor, at least for the 
time being, the revival in central and 
eastern Europe of blocs of small nations, 
under whatever designation, for fear that 
such blocs might be used in the future 
against vital Soviet interests and secu- 
rity. Russia prefers a system of inde- 
pendent non-fascist states on her west- 
ern borders, co-operating with one 
another and with her on the basis of 
mutual assistance arrangements and 
wedged into a more general and exten- 
sive system of collective or joint security. 

This raises the interesting issue of 
federations. Some observers are so en- 
amored with the federal idea that they 
are inclined, rather regrettably, to re- 
fuse to consider the plausibility of any 
other organization, such, for instance, as 
we had in central and eastern Europe 
after 1918. The trouble with that or- 
ganization was not that it was unsound 
or unjust. The trouble was that the 
small states enjoyed no assurance of 
durable peace, being left at the ‘mercy 
of the fascist great powers. Europe as 
it emerged from the peace treaties could 
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be likened to a bridge with one end 
anchored in the unstable sands of the 
Anglo-French lack of interwar solidar- 
ity, and the other end suspended in the 
air, Russia, the natural support in the 
east, was left out on the curious assump- 
tion that she was not a European power. 
The central and eastern European na- 
tions became the victims of the Nazi 
and Fascist plot for lack of a grand- 
scale European integration, and not be- 
cause they were small. Even if they 
had combined in larger units they could 
not possibly have staved off the Nazi 
attack while the western great powers 
were indifferent and the Soviet Union 
stood aloof. 

A confederal regime of freely united 
nations with analogous social structures 
and co-operative political philosophy 
would undoubtedly bring numerous local 
advantages to its members. It might 
lessen local friction and narrow the 
ground for misunderstandings and eco- 
nomic waste. It could not create a suf- 
ficiently strong power center, however, 
to balance another great European 
power. 

The problem does not consist of the 
exclusive alternative of federations or 
chaos. It can be more accurately de- 


fined as either federation or a system of 
co-operative sovereign states such as ex- 
ists in Central and South America. The 
nations of central and eastern Europe 
can very well be secure in freedom on 
the basis of independent nationhood 
provided a general regime of security is 
established by. the great and small pow- 
ers acting together, and provided proper 
economic conditions are created for full 
employment, improvement of produc- 
tion, expansion of international trade, 
and social security. 

International co-operation among sov- 
ereign states has certain advantages in 
that it preserves their national identity. 
Its main drawback lies in the ability of 
the member states to escape their as- 
sumed obligation once it proves to be 
temporarily onerous. Federations run 
their own special risk of breaking up if 
they are not based on natural and spon- 
taneous affinity of their members, or of 
being perverted to totalitarian govern- 
ments under the control of the particular 
group which happens to be stronger. 
Ultimately, the form of the future or- 
ganization is less important than the 
determination of the European peoples 
acting in unison to uphold the regime 
they eventually choose. 
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The New Soviet Nationalism 
By Hxiwz H. F. Eurav 


N THE years immediately preceding 
the present war, but particularly 
during the two years of precarious “un- 
derstanding” following the German- 
Russian nonaggression pact of August 
23, 1939, it was fashionable for politi- 
cal commentators to point out certain 
similarities and overlook essential dif- 
ferences in the political regimes of Nazi 
Germany and the Soviet Union. Both 
countries were said to be totalitarian 
in their. economies, undemocratic and 
authoritarian in their governmental sys- 
tems, aritihuman with respect to culture 
and religion, and imperialistic in their 
foreign policies. Absolute, unlimited, 
and indivisible power was declared to 
be the generating principle in the poli- 
tics of both nations. 

The error in this kind of thinking was 
its failure to distinguish between con- 
structive and destructive power and to 
account for the different social purposes 
to which state power was being put in 
Germany and in the Soviet Union. In 
short, it mistook the revolutionary dy- 
namism of the Soviet system, essentially 
constructive in’ social purpose, for the 
counterrevolutionary and destructive 
fanaticism of National Socialism. 


CURRENT INTERPRETATION OF SOVIET 
NATIONALISM 


There is a growing tendency to re- 
peat the same kind of fallacious think- 
ing in connection with the accentuated 
development, during the present war, of 
what for lack of a better term may ten- 
tatively be called “Soviet nationalism.” 
An increasing number of writers stress 
the appearance of Soviet nationalism as 
a major factor in explaining the Soviet 
peoples amazing morale in the. war 
against Germany. 
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Maurice Hindus writes: 


In speech and in thought, in mood and 
in sentiment, Russia has become more Rus- 
sian than she has ever been in all her his- 
tory. The very word “Russia,” or “Rus- 
sian” is now endowed with a sanctity and 
a glory it has seldom held for the broad 
masses of the population.! 


Helen Iswolsky, in a liberal-Catholic 
weekly, writes: 


Love of the Russian soil is something in- 
finitely stronger than the official ideology 
taught by Communist leaders. One cannot 
easily imagine a Russian peasant today 
fighting in the name of the Proletarian 
Revolution.? 


In an earlier article the same writer 
states: 


In all branches of literature, poetry, the 
drama, painting, historical research and 
even religion, Russia is awakening to a 
deep national consciousness. Instead of 
professing the Communist creed, she is 
recalling the thousand years of her histori- 


-cal past.’ 


While noting the accelerated crystal- 
lization of Soviet nationalism during the 
war, writers treating the subject have 
not as yet inquired into its social pur- 
poses. Nationalism, like power, con- 
tains constructive: and destructive ele- ` 
ments. The nationalism of the czarist 
regime was eminently destructive. Its 
main ingredients were the Russification 
of the national minorities within the 


* Maurice Hindus, “The Meaning of Rus- 
sia's Nationalism,” Asia and the Americas, 43: 
517, Sept. 1943. , 

2 Helen Iswolsky, “Russia Rises From Her 
Ruins,” The Commonweal, 39: 134, Nov. 26, 
1943. 

3 Helen Iswolsky, "Soviet Culture Today, 
The National Renaissance," The Commonweal, 
38: 138, May 28, 1943. 
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Empire for the purpose of perpetuating 
the absolutism of the czars, and an ag- 
gressive imperialism, often disguised as 
benevolent Pan-Slavism, which ended in 
the disasters of 1905 and 1917. It is 
folly, therefore, to equate the new Soviet 
nationalism with czarist nationalism, or 
even to seek for an organic relationship 
between the former and the latter. 

It is impossible, of course, to differen- 
tiate czarist from Soviet nationalism 
without emphasizing their totally differ- 
ent social objectives. Omission to do so 
can only result in confusion remindful 
of the failure to distinguish between the 
social purposes of Nazism and the So- 
viet system. 

Symptomatic of this failure is the fol- 
lowing question posed by Helen Iswol- 
sky: *Maybe the Soviet Government's 
present national policy is a matter of 
expediency. . . . Has he [ie. Stalin] 
only put aside for the duration his ide- 
ology of internationalism and world 
revolution?" * And William Henry 
Chamberlin, in a new book so overbal- 
anced in its attempt at fairness toward 
the Soviet Union that it defeats its pur- 
pose, writes: 


It may, of course, be argued that the war- 
time emphasis on patriotism is only a tem- 
porary zigzag in the Communist "Party 
Line," designed to lull suspicion in Russia's 
non-Communist allies and to appeal to 
^ those classes and groups in the Soviet 
Union which would be most responsive to 
the nationalist appeal.5 


In fact, both writers betray an anxiety 
which may readily be transformed into 
disillusionment. Are there elements in 
the new Soviet nationalism which may 
be turned into socially destructive 
forces? 


* Helen Iswolsky, “Soviet Culture Today, 
The National Renaissance,” The Commonweal, 
38: 141, May 28, 1943. 

5 William Henry Chamberlin, The Russian 
Enigma (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1943), pp. 272-73. , 


Socrar PURPOSE 


Only a realistic, though sympathetic, 
appreciation, of Soviet nationalism can 
answer this question. There is over- 
whelming evidence that while the new 
Soviet nationalism has to a large extent 
expressed itself in the form of a revival 
of traditionalism in historical writing 
and classicism in literature and culture 
generally, its socia! purpose remains in 
harmony with the ultimate ideals of the 
Communist Revolution as well as the 
achievements of Soviet Socialist con- 
struction. Nor is there any evidence, 
as will appear later, that it is anti- 
international or counterrevolutionary. 
It is not the past that gives meaning to 
the present renaissance of the Soviet 
Union's historical heritage, but on the 
contrary it is the success of the Soviet 
experiment, no longer an experiment, 
that renders possible historical re- 
evaluation. The immediate social pur- 
pose of the present war is the defeat 
of the foreign aggressor. Czarist Rus- 
sia, much as it differed from the Soviet 
Union politically, economically, and so- 
cially, periodically had the same social 
task of driving out an invader. But this 
is the only point of connection between 
past and present as far as social purpose 
is concerned. On the other hand, the 
limitation imposed upon the past in 
terms of social values does not preclude 
the adaptation of traditional and classi- 
cal forms to the social needs of the pres- 
ent. 

These considerations should be kept 
in mind lest new disillusionment sweep: 
the Soviet Union’s present allies, culmi- 
nating in fresh vituperations, when the 
war is over. For nationalism will per- 
sist in the Soviet Union after the war. 
Indeed, the “nationalist” character of 
Soviet policy is and will be the most re- 
liable index to the Soviet Union’s atti- 
tude in the postwar settlement. But 
without an understanding of the social 
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purpose of Soviet nationalism, it is im- 
possible to utilize this index to advan- 
tage. What the social purpose of this 
nationalism is, and how the, Soviet Gov- 
ernment is presently laying the founda- 
tions for its achievement, will be treated 
in the remainder of this article. 


ORIGIN 


Soviet nationalism is not a product of 
the present war. It came into being 
with the announcement of the policy of 
*socialism in one country" and its insti- 
tutionalization in the successive five- 
year plans. In foreign policy it mani- 
fested itself in the disappearance of in- 
ternational revolutionary Communism 
from Soviet policy with the ouster of 
Leon Trotsky from power, in isola- 
tionism until the advent of Hitler, in 
collective security and popular front 
policies until 1939, and finally in the 
ephemeral Soviet-German pact of that 
year. 'The social purpose of this na- 
tional policy within and without the 
Soviet Union was identical. The Soviet 
Union's economic objectives after 1928 
were the industrialization of the country 
and the collectivization of agriculture. 
Her political objectives wete the firm 
establishment of the proletarian-revolu- 
tionary regime and the gradual intro- 
duction of democratic processes. The 
corollary of this internal policy was a 
foreign policy directed toward the main- 
tenance of peace at any price. 


INTERNAL OBJECTIVES 


In spite of the intensified expression 
of Soviet nationalism under the condi- 
tions of war, there is no indication that 
its social goals have been changed. No 
better source to document this can be 
cited than Stalin's speech of November 
6, 1943, commemorating the twenty- 
sixth anniversary of the October Revo- 
lution. “The present war," he stated, 
“has forcefully confirmed the well- 
known words of Lenin to the effect that 


war is an all-around test of a nation’s 
material and spiritual forces.” 9 What 
are these “material and spiritual forces” 
which made possible the Soviet Union’s 
strength in withstanding foreign aggres- 
sion? Stalin finds the answer in the 
social purposes of the Soviet system as 
they emerged after *war Communism" 
and the subsequent “new economic pol- 
icy" had been replaced by the policy of 
“socialism in one country”: the develop- 
ment of a socialist industry, the collec- 
tivization of agriculture, and the multi- 
national solution of the nationality 
problem. There is nothing mythical or 
illusory in the social objectives of So- 
viet nationalism if the latter is identified 
with “socialism in one country.” Stalin 
emphasized: 


The Soviet State was never so stable and 
unshakable as now, in the third year of 
the Patriotic War. The lessons of the war 
show that the Soviet system is not only 
the best form of organizing the economic 
and cultural development of the country 
in the years of peaceful construction, but 
also the best form of mobilizing all the 
forces of the people for resistance to the 
enemy in wartime. 


FOREIGN Poricy 


If by Soviet nationalism is meant the 
constructive policy of building socialism 
in one country as pursued in the Soviet 
Union before and during the present 
war, it is quite clear that it has nothing 
to do with the destructive Russifying, 
Pan-Slavic, and imperialistic national- 
ism of the czarist past, and is the very 
opposite of the aggressive, tribal, and 
pathological nationalism of modern fas- 
cism. The foreign policy of Soviet na- 
tionalism has been predicated on the 
maintenance of peace, and there is little 
likelihood that this basic aim will be 
changed in the future. As a matter of 
fact, the Soviet Union cannot afford to 


6 For full text see Soviet War News Weekly 
No. 95 (London, Nov. 11, 1943), pp. 2-4. 
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have any other goal. After the war she 
will be faced with the enormous task 
of continuing socialist construction, far 
from achieved when the war broke out, 
and simultaneously rebuilding her in- 
dustries, cities, and farms destroyed by 
the war. Any possible aggressive inten- 
tions would be a complete negation of 
the very meaning of Soviet nationalism. 

This interpretation of Soviet national- 
ism does not imply that the Soviet Un- 
ion is relinquishing a positive, interna- 
tionally self-conscious foreign policy. 
Strange as it may seem, in spite of the 
dissolution of the Third International 
on May 15,:1943, the Soviet Union is 
rapidly becoming the leader of Europe's 
enslaved peoples. The dissolution of 
the International, always dominated by 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Un- 
ion and for many years an instrument 
of Soviet foreign policy in the game of 
international power politics, was more 


than a good-will gesture for the purpose : 


of facilitating. Anglo-American-Soviet 
co-operation. It was an indication that 
the Soviet Union no longer fears ag- 
gressive western imperialism, because 
all of Europe seems to go "left" even 
without the intervention of the Third 
International. 

While the present war is characterized 
as a "Patriotic War," the Soviet leader- 
ship clearly sees its revolutionary mani- 
festations throughout Europe, where na- 
tional liberation from the German yoke 
has decidedly revolutionary implica- 
tions. It is becoming ever more appar- 
ent that for the peoples under Nazi rule 
—the Yugoslavs, the Greeks, the Poles, 
the Czechoslovaks, the Italians, and the 
French—and also for the common peo- 
ple in Hitler's vassal states, especially 
in Rumania and Bulgaria, the war is a 
struggle for national liberation as much 
as a class war directed against their 
traditional ruling elites. 

With or without the Communist In- 
ternational, these peoples look toward 


the Soviet Union not only because they 
admire Soviet resistance to the German 
invader, but also because the antago- 
nism of natjonalities, races, and classes 
has been liquidated there. The Soviet 


Government has long recognized this 


trend in the rest of Europe and is en- 
couraging it without having to take 
recourse to the antiquated techniques 
of international revolutionary Commu- 
nism. 


NATIONALITY PoLicy 


The reason for the eastward orienta- 
tion of the European peoples lies to a 


- large degree in the successful solution 


of the nationality problem in the Soviet 
Union. It is the solution of the nation- 
ality question that gives Soviet national- 
ism its unique flavor. Whether it is 
called “multinationalism” or “superna- 
tionalism,” it differs so blatantly from 
czarist or western nationalism*that the 
very word “nationalism” seems a termi- 
nological miscarriage. Too great an 
emphasis has been laid, perhaps, on the 
cultural aspects of Soviet nationality 
policy, which, in conformity with the 
trend of the time after the First World 
War, promoted and helped to awaken 
the national consciousness of the numer- 
ous ethnic and national minorities of 
the former Russian Empire. 

This aspect of Soviet nationality pol- 
icy stands out because it differs so con- 
spicuously from the czarist policy of 
forced Russification, which had pre- 
cisely the opposite effect from what was 
intended. In reality, the Russification 
program alienated the subject nationali- 
ties and made them sympathetic to the 
revolution. But what is more impor- 
tant, though less spectacular, is the fact 
that Soviet nationality policy gave the 
non-Russian nationalities an‘ economic 
base which colonial peoples rarely ac- 
quire. By acknowledging the cen- 
trifugal cultural tendencies of modern 
nationalism and simultaneously integrat- 
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ing the nationalities in one common 
economic process, Soviet nationality 
policy molded the new Soviet national- 
ism and inextricably linked, it with so- 
cialist control of the means of produc- 
tion. 

The successful solution of the nation- 
ality problem is the key not only to the 
amazing phenomenon of the Soviet Un- 
ion (ethnically the most heterogeneous 
country in the world) not showing the 
slightest crack in, withstanding foreign 
aggression, but also to the high esteem 
in which the Soviet Union and her "na- 

` tionalism" are held by.the enslaved peo- 

ples of Europe. Soviet nationalism is 
not feared because it does not seek to 
impose itself on other nationalities." 


Arr-Srav Poricy 


The nationality policy of the Soviet 
Union is also a clue to an understanding ` 
of two companion features of Soviet na- 
tionalism—its All-Slav orientation and 
its territorial dimensions. If the Soviet 
Union as a multinational and classless 
state appeals to all the peoples of Eu- 
rope, she may be expected to be par- 
ticularly attractive to the peoples of 
central and southeastern Europe, where 
the element of Slavic kinship makes for 
even closer relations. Obviously, no 
question affecting all Slavs can be 
solved without taking account of the 
attitude of the Soviet Union as the 
greatest of all Slav nations. But a sin- 
cere effort at Slav unity must give equal 
consideration to the wishes, opinions, 
and traditions of all Slavic peoples. 


" By far the best account of the nationality 
policy of the Soviet Union is still Hans Kohn's 
Nationalism in the Soviet Union, London: 
George Routledge and Sons, Ltd., 1933, 164 pp. 
See also the chapter on “The Nationality Prob- 
lem and the Soviets,” in his Revolution and 
Dictatorship (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1939), pp. 145-78. For Soviet thought 
on the nationality problem, see Joseph Stalin, 
Marxism and the National Question (New 
York: International Publishers, 1942), 222 pp. 
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Czarist-sponsored  Pan-Slavism failed 
for precisely the same reasons as the 
policy of Russification within the old 
empire. Being built on a purely Rus- 
sian and Orthodox basis, it was doomed 
as an integrating force of all Slavs. 
For instance, its unwillingness to reach 
an understanding with the Poles, and 
its disregard for the fact that five Slavic 
nationalities—Poles, Czechs, Slovaks, 
Croats, and Slovenes—were overwhelm- 
ingly Catholic, betrayed its character as 
an autocratic tool of czarist imperialism. 

The new Soviet nationalism, on the 
other hand, intent on fostering Slav 
unity, is as far removed from Pan- 
Slavism as its nationality policy is from 
the czarist Russification policy. This 
new All-Slav policy was given explicit 
formulation in the Manifesto addressed 
to the oppressed Slavic nations by the 
first All-Slav meeting held in Moscow 
on August 10 and 11, 1941: 


We firmly and emphatically reject the 
very idea of Pan-Slavism, which is a thor- 
oughly reactionary trend profoundly inimi- 
cal to the equality of nations and to the 
lofty aims of national development for all 
the states which Russian czarism once uti- 


lized for its imperialist aims.? 


That the Soviet Union has no designs 
against the independence of the smaller 
Slavic states was affirmed by the Rus- 
sian author Alexey Tolstoy in his open- 
ing speech at the meeting: 


We shall unite as equals. Among us 
there must be neither great nor small. We 
have but one task and one object before 
us—to rout Hitler's army and utterly to 
destroy the aggressive, militarist system of 
National Socialism. We are imbued with 
but one ardent, allembracing desire, and 
that is that the Slavonic nations, their 
neighboring nations and states, and all 
other countries, may have the opportunity 


8 The he Steg onic Nations in the Fight against 
ascism, K cow: Foreign Languages Pub- 
1), p. 54. 
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to develop within the limits of their re- 
spective states in peace and tranquillity.? 


The very circumstance that three All- 
Slav meetings have been held in Moscow 
since the outbreak of war suggests that 
the Soviet Union is vitally interested in 
the future of central and southeastern 
Europe. 

The re-establishment of the Orthodox 
Church points in the same direction. 
The hostility displayed by the Soviet 
regime toward the Orthodox Church de- 
rived as much from ideological opposi- 
tion as from the knowledge that, in the 
words of Professor Lowie, “the Church 
of Holy Russia was literally nothing but 
an appendix of czarist bureaucracy.” +° 
While the peace between the Kremlin 
and the church is symptomatic of the 
traditionalist revival, it also indicates 
increasing tolerance within the Soviet 
Union and underlines the political role 
which the Orthodox Church is intended 
to play in the Balkans in connection 
with Soviet All-Slav unity efforts. It 
is not accidental, therefore, that one of 
the most significant speeches at the third 
All-Slav meeting, held in Moscow on 
May 9, 1943, was given by the Metro- 
politan Nikolai of Kiev and Galich. 
The Orthodox clergyman appealed not 
only to the Orthodox but to “ali Chris- 
tians,” whose fight against the German 
invader he characterized as their “sa- 
cred duty.” 


. TERRITORIAL CLAIMS 


No issue has created more con- 
trovérsy in recent months than the 
problem of the Soviet Union's future 
frontiers. A realistic interpretation 


9 The Slavonic Nations in the Fight against 
Fascism (Moscow: Foreign Languages Publish- 
ing House, 1941), p. 7. 

10 Robert H. Lowie, “Soviet Russia and Re- 
ligion,” Tomorrow, 3: 43, Nov. 1943. 

11. Embassy of the U.S.S.R., Information 
Bulletin No. 51 (Washington, May 13, 1943), 
pp. 6-7. 


must state conditions, not preferences. 
Whether one likes it or night, the fact 
is that the Soviet Union considers the 
frontiers as they existed at the outbreak 
of war on June 22, 1941, as the incon- 
testable territorial limits of the country. 
Although no official announcement was 
made at the time, it seems that the Mos- 
cow conference of the foreign ministers 
of Great Britain, the United States, and 
the Soviet Union, held in October 1943, 


. agreed on the restitution of the Soviet 


borders as of 1941. Otherwise, it is 
unlikely that Stalin, shortly after the 
conference, in concluding his speech on 
the occasion of the twenty-sixth anni- 
versary of the Revolution, would have 
stated that $ 


the time is not far off when we shall com- 
pletely expel the enemy from the Ukraine, 
Byelorussia, from the Leningrad and Kali- 
nin Regions, and liberate from the German 
invaders the peoples of the Crimea, Lithua- 
nia, Latvia, Estonia, Moldavia and the 
Karelo-Finnish Republic. 


In spite of the protests from the Pol- 
ish Government in Exile and spokesmen 
for the. Baltic States, the question of 
the Soviet Union's frontiers might be 
considered settled for all practical pur- 
poses. However, accusations that the 
Soviet Union is pursuing a policy of 
territorial aggrandizement, contrary to 
the principle of self-determination of 
peoples, have been and will continue to 
be leveled against her. Indeed, is not 
Soviet frontier policy contrary to the 
meaning of the new Soviet nationalism 
as elaborated in this article? 

From the Soviet point of view, the 
answer to this question cannot be 
found in legal claims or even strategic 
considerations, but depends on Soviet 
interpretation of what is meant by “self- 
determination." Again Soviet national- 
ity policy is the key to the problem. 
The areas in dispute will enjoy the same 
rights and privileges as all the other 
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nationalities in the Soviet Union. Hence, 
from the Soviet standpoint, the princi- 
ple of self-determination is not violated. 
Whatever one may think af the legality 
or democratic validity of the plebiscites 
held in the disputed areas after they had 
been brought under Soviet control by 
force of arms in 1939 and 1940, their 
incorporation in the Soviet Union must 


be considered a fait accompli. And the 


Soviet Union, standing on the record 
of successfully solving her nationality 
problems, may well claim that in due 
time the newly incorporated territories 
will acknowledge the advantages of their 
incorporation? 


Soviet MOTIVATION 


It is impossible to appreciate the 
long-range implications of the apparent 
Soviet expansionism without considering 
Soviet plans with regard to the countries 
immediately surrounding the Soviet Un- 
ion. Soviet policy in the Balkans and 
in central Europe is motivated by politi- 
cal and economic rather than territorial 
and juridical considerations. Not fron- 
tiers, but the political coloration of the 
future governments in the neighboring 
countries is of primary interest. The 
Soviet Union will not tolerate, either in 
the Balkans or in central Europe, gov- 
ernments which are hostile to her secu- 
rity. Hence she has practically invali- 
dated the treaties concluded in 1942 
between the Yugoslav and Greek, and 
the Polish and Czechoslovak Govern- 
ments»in Exile. She has plainly ex- 
pressed her displeasure with the reac- 
tionary Polish Government by breaking 
off diplomatic relations. She has sup- 
ported the partisan movements in Yugo- 
slavia and Greece against the exiled gov- 
ernments of those countries. She has 


12 For a recent study of Soviet frontiers, see 
Vera Micheles Dean, “The U.S.S.R. and Post- 
War Europe,” Foreign Policy Reports, 19: 
125-32, Aug. 15, 1943. 


concluded a treaty of mutual assistance 
with the friendly Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment in Exile. She hàs sponsored in 
the Soviet Union the Free Germany 
Committee and the Union of Polish Pa- 
triots, both of which are scheduled to 
play an important part in the libera- 
tion of Poland and Germany. All these 
attitudes and actions are manifestations 
of the new Soviet nationalism in the 
field of foreign policy.? 

There will undoubtedly be characteri- 
zations of this policy as “imperialism.” 
But the Soviet Government does not 
think in terms of the exclusive and ex- 
ploitative imperialism which was the 
product of competitive and nationalistic 
capitalism in the decades prior to the 
First World War. Soviet insistence on 
friendly and stable governments in 
southeastern and central Europe, in- 
cluding Germany, derives from the 
recognition that this area constitutes 
one single economic unit whose func- 
tioning is essential and complementary 
to the economy of the Soviet Union. 
Political “control,” if that term is at 
all accurate in describing Soviet efforts, 
is an absolute prerequisite for the suc- 
cessful adjustment of central and south- 
eastern Europe's interdependent econ- 
omy. 

While the form in which Soviet policy 
in this area expresses itself may appear 
“imperialistic,” the social and economic 
objectives of Soviet plans for central 
and southeastern Europe are the very 
opposite of old-fashioned capitalist im- 
perialism. Political and economic in- 
tegration of this area under Soviet aus- 
pices will be mutually advantageous to 
the Soviet Union and the respective 
countries. If any comparison is possible 
at all, Soviet plans in central and south- 
eastern Europe are equivalent to the 
Good Neighbor Policy of the United 


18 See Heinz H. F, Eulau, “Russia’s Politi- 
cal Offensive,” The New Republic, 109: 509-12, 


Oct. 18, 1943. 
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States with respect to the rest of the 
Americas. 


SUMMARY 


From what has been said, it appears 
that the new Soviet nationalism, in both 
its internal and external manifestations, 
is totally different from the old Rus- 
sian, czarist nationalism, the national- 
ism of the democratic-capitalist coun- 
tries, and the perverted chauvinistic 
nationalism of modern fascism. It is 
socially constructive in its domestic 
and foreign policies. Although it is far 
removed from the revolutionary inter- 
nationalism of war communism, it has 
by no means given up its humanitarian 
ideals. Although it refrains from ac- 
tively fomenting revolution abroad, it 
does not hamper revolutionary move- 
ments in the countries under Nazi oc- 
cupation, but encourages them. If it 


utilizes Russia’s national past, it does 
so mainly because certain aspects of the 
past lend themselves to the immediate 
purpose of arousing the Soviet people . 
against foreign aggression, 

But the strength of the Soviet Union 
does not rest on past performances in 
driving out an invader. It is due to the 
success of the Soviet regime in solving 
the nationality problem, industrializing 
the country, and collectivizing agricul- 
ture. Soviet nationalism means love of 
these achievements, and hence love of. 
the Soviet Union as the fatherland of 
the workers and the peasants. It re- 
sembles other nationalisms in outward 
forms, but differs fundamentally in so- 
cial content and purpose. Soviet na- 
tionalism’ is above all an expression of 
the Soviet people's desire to win the 
war and continue the promises of their 
Revolution within their multinational 
state. ` 
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Finnish Nationalism Justifying Independence 


By JOHN SAARI 


INNISH nationalism may be said 

to have developed from cultural and 
linguistic origins to a will to full politi- 
cal self-determination. 

The stubbornness with which the 
Finns have defended their country dur- 
ing the past four years is rooted in Finn- 
ish historical developments, the begin- 
nings of which can be traced especially 
to the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury.’ It was then that the idea of Finn- 
ish national separateness began to gain 
ground, and historical and other studies 
of the Finnish people began to contrib- 
ute to the rise of modern nationalism in 
Finland. 

The growth of Finnish nationalism 
went through phases that are familiar 
to students of modern nationalism in 

ther western countries. It particularly 
emphasized more thorough education 
or the masses of the people, and the 
levation of the Finnish language to a 
position of official language of the coun- 
try along with Swedish. This awaken- 
ing to a consciousness of cultural unity 
was completed in the course of the nine- 
teenth century, and was crowned by the 
attainment of political independence in 
1917-18. 


CouNTRY AND PEOPLE 


Finland borders on three countries— 
Sweden, Norway, and the Soviet Union 
—the Gulf of Bothnia, the Gulf of Fin- 
land, and the Arctic Ocean. The coun- 
try was populated in the Stone Age by 
the Lapps, who gradually receded far- 
ther north. The actual settlement of 
Finland, however, occurred in the Iron 
Age, when an influx of Finnish settlers 
came from south of the Gulf of Fin- 
land and west of the Gulf of Bothnia 


in the first centuries of the Christian ` 


Era, reaching the shores of Lake Ladoga 
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somewhere about 700 a. The occu- 
pation of the territory by the Finns— 
containing about the same area as Fin- 
land had in 1939—is thus of very old 
standing. The eastern frontier running 
across the Karelian Isthmus dates partly 
from the year 1323 and partly from. 
16172 

“In race, as in religion, the Finns are 
truly indigenous to western Europe.” ? 


Physically, the Finns are as fully Euro- 
pean as any other inhabitant of northern 
Europe; the Nordic probably fits more 
Finns than it does Germans. Their earliest 
home so far known was in the Middle Volga 
country ‘of European Russia; there the 
Finns were farmers and stockbreeders long 
before the time of Herodotus. . . . Before 
the Turko-Mongol invasion some of the 
Finnish tribes moved westward to Estonia 
and Livonia, whence they crossed the Gulf 
of Finland to present Suomi. . . 3 


History 


Up to the so-called Swedish conquest, 
about 1151 A.D., the country was inde- 
pendent. Relatively little is known of 
the political and legal institutions of 
the Finns in this early period. The 
people, however, had a democratic form 
of government. Their chosen repre- 
sentatives met in councils, selected lead- 
ers, formulated laws, and established de- 
fensive leagues. There were no written 
laws; custom or common law furnished 
the basis of national method of admin- 
istration of justice, which continued in 


1 Finnish Year Book, 1939-40, by OY Suo- 
men Kirja (Helsinki: OY F. Tilgmann, Ltd.), 
pp. 11, 26, 37, 38. 

? W. Z. Ripley, The Races of Europe, quoted 
by John H. Wuorinen, Nationalism in Modern 
Pinland (New York: Columbia University 
Press), p. 100. 

3 Carlton S. Coon, assistant professor of 
anthropology, Harvard University, in letter 
to the writer, July 28, 1938. 
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force until the common national laws of 
Sweden came into use, and even later.* 
Slavery or serídom never existed in 
Finland. 

The Roman Catholic Church gradu- 
ally made converts in Finland, and the 
Pope took the country under his direc- 
tion, awarding the suzerainty of Fin- 
land to the King of Sweden in 1216. 
'The introduction of Catholic Christian- 
ity into Finland, which followed a simi- 
lar development in the western parts of 
Scandinavia, had a profound effect upon 
the later history of the Finns. Two of 
its consequences were especially impor- 
tant: the Finns came to be definitely 
included with the western culture area, 
and by their inclusion in the Swedish 
Kingdom, their political as well as eco- 
nomic and social growth henceforth pro- 
ceeded along lines that corresponded to 
those of Sweden proper. It was under 
the auspices of the church—after the 
Reformation had begun—that the ver- 
nacular Finnish became a literary me- 
dium. This laid the basis for later, 
especially nineteenth-century, national- 
ist trends which exalted the use of the 
Finnish language. It likewise furnished 
much of the foundation upon which 
secular . education in modern Finland 
ultimately was built. 

'The conquest of Finland by Sweden 
did not denote any abrupt change in 
the Finnish social and political system. 
Sweden was at the time not yet a uni- 
fied state. The kingdom consisted of 
several confederated provinces, gov- 
erned by customs or enactments of laws 
passed by provincial assemblies. These 
assemblies selected the common king. 
Inclusion of Finland in the Swedish 
Kingdom led, quite early, to a political 
situation which meant that the people 


4 Finnish Year Book, 1939-40, op. cit, pp. 
40, 41. 

5 John H. Wuorinen, Nationalism in Mod- 
ern Finland (New York: Columbia University 
"Press), pp. 42, 62-66. 


of the eastern or Finnish part of.the 
kingdom were also "native Swedes" in 
all important matters. The Finns par- 
ticipated in,.and contributed to, those 
developments which ultimately changed 
a more or less unrestricted monarchy 
into a limited monarchy in which even 
the common man evolved from a mere 
subject into a citizen. In a word, the 
complex substructure upon which mod- 
ern political democracy in Finland rests, 
was constructed in the course of a long 
period of development, common to the 
Swedes and the Finns alike. This pe- 
riod covered some six hundred years be- 
fore Russian conquest of Finland in 
1808-9 brought it to an end.* 


FINLAND AS A GRAND DUCHY 
OF RUSSIA 


For centuries the Finns and the 
Swedes had successfully resisted inva- 
sion and conquest of their country by 
the Russians. When, however, in 1809, 
Finland became affiliated with Russia, 
Finland was constituted as an autono- 
mous state, a grand duchy of Russia. 
Finland retained its own constitution 
and laws and its religious and social 
forms, similar to those of Sweden. Fin- 
Jand had its own parliament and its own 
internal system of government; its own 
courts of justice; and ultimately ob- 
tained its own postal, monetary, and 
tariff systems, the last-named being ap- 
plied to foreign countries, including 
Russia. Finland had its own army, and 
every power that belongs to an autono- 
mous state except the head of the state. 
'The Czar of Russia appointed the Gov- 
ernor General and had charge of the 
foreign affairs of Finland. 

During the last generation or two of 
the so-called Swedish period in Finnish 
history, it was becoming gradually clear 
that a trend toward Finnish culture and 
linguistic separation was under way. 

6 Finnish Year Book, 1939-40, op. cit, pp. 
40, 42; Wuorinen, of. cit., pp. 4-8. 
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By 1808-9 it had produced several sig- 
nificant results. Materials were being 
accumulated out of which a full-fledged 
Finnish nationalism was „fashioned in 
the course of the nineteenth century. 

In the first place, interest in local 
Finnish history grew markedly in the 
eighteenth century. Scores of local stud- 
ies reflecting new and active interest in 
the fatherland—‘fatherland” denoting 
not the kingdom as a whole but the Finn- 
ish part of it—were published. Towns, 
villages, and provinces became frequent 
subjects of investigation and study. The 
outstanding historian of the period, H. 
G. Porthan, investigated the character 
of Finnish folklore and poetry, and con- 
ducted research in the field of Finnish 
history. More a collector and compiler 
of sources than a writer of connected. 
historical treatises, he looked into nearly 
every field of the past of Finland and 
its people. He also contributed to the 
efforts that began to appear, during the 
closing decades of the century, to pro- 
mote the development of the Finnish 
language and the dissemination of gen- 
eral knowledge about the fatherland. 
His name is likewise connected with the 
first newspaper adventure in Finland 
(1771). 

_After the old bonds uniting the Finns 
and the Swedes were severed as a re- 
sult of Russian conquest of Finland, 
the nationalist movement, in the mod- 
ern sense of the term, emerged. It was 
stimulated by many men; journalists, 
students, professors, members of the 
civil service, and the like, fill the roster 
of the men who ultimately brought a 
nationalist-conscious Finnish people into 
being. 

One of the earliest of these was A. I. 
Arwidsson. Arwidsson was a poet and 
journalist who protested against what 
he considered to be a dangerous indif- 
ference, among the leading elements in 
the country, to the safety and future 
well-being of the nation. The driving 


force in his endeavor appears to have 
been nationalist pride, coupled with the 
fear that union with Russia would ulti- 
mately mean linguistic and cultural 
Russification. This threat, he felt, 
could be met only by bringing the peo- 
ple as a whole to the realization that 
national unity was its only bulwark 
against the Russian colossus. He espe- 
cially urged modernization and exten- 
sion of the educational system, which 
was to be infused with a “national aim.” 

This national aim, Arwidsson held, 
could be achieved by eradicating the 
language line which separated the Finn- 
ish-speaking majority from the Swed- 
ish-speaking minority. “We are no 
longer Swedes, we cannot become Rus- 
sians, let us therefore become Finns in 
thought, feeling and deed” may be said 
to have represented the core of the creed 
that Arwidsson considered indispensable 
if the Finnish nation was to survive the 
dangers that inhered in the union with 
Russia. 

Arwidsson got into trouble with the 
authorities and was forced to emigrate 
to Sweden in 1823, but his work was 
carried on by others. Elias Lonnrot 
gave a most important stimulus to the 
nationalist cause by his publication of 
the Kalevala (1835, 1849), a rich store- 
house of folk poetry. J. L. Runeberg 
aroused love of country and sharpened 
Finnish nationalist feeling by moving, 
patriotic poetry. J. W. Snellman pro- 
duced, from the forties onward, a defi- 
nite political and nationalist program 
designed to strengthen the autonomous 
Finnish state by preparing it for inde- 
pendent statehood. The linguistic Finn- 
ization of the Swedish-language upper 
classes was the core of his program. 
Meanwhile, reform and extension of the 
school system, the emergence of a mod- 
ern press—after 1820—and the writing 
and teaching of national history in 
school and university reflected the ap- 
pearance of new instrumentalities that 
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aided in the work of nationalist awaken- 
ing.” 


and economic life of Finland flourished 
in many fields, the Pan-Slavic move- 
ment in Russia and the Russification of 
Finland took definite form. The au- 
tonomy of Finland was attacked, and 
in the nineties systematic oppression of 
Finland began. The Czar decreed laws 
contrary. to the Finnish constitution; 
the Finnish army was disbanded; and 
when the Finnish officials refused to en- 
force the illegal decrees, the officials 
were incarcerated in Russian prisons or 
sent to Siberia. In 1904 events took a 
different turn. The hated Governor 
General, Bobrikov, was assassinated; 
the general strike in 1905 gave Finland 
a temporary respite, and' the Czar was 
compelled to restore Finland’s consti- 
tutional rights. 
however, was renewed in 1908 and 
reached its height during World War I, 
which also brought about the independ- 
ence of Finland.’ 


INDEPENDENT FINLAND 


When in 1917 Finland declared its 
separation from Russia and proclaimed 
itself an independent state, it did not 
launch on anything new which by ex- 
perience was not known to its people. 
It had at the time a fully developed 
system of government, including a par- 
liament elected by universal suffrage. 
All Finland’ had to do was to amend 
its constitution to provide for the elec- 
tion of a president and appointment of 
a minister of foreign affairs. In fact, 
Finland was the first country in the 


world to give the women the right to` 


vote and participate in the making of 
laws and other functions of government; 


7 Wuorinen, 0f. cit., pp. 47-57, 22-26, 71-76; 
Finnish Year Book, 1939-40, op. cit., pp. 52, 
53. 

8 Finnish Year Book, 1939-40, op. cit., pp. 
55-56. 


While the national cultural, political, 


Russian oppression, 


and this was done long before Finland 
had declared its independence from 
Russia? 

After the establishment of Finland's 
independence and the appearance of the 
Republic in 1919, nationalist creeds in 
Finland meant primarily the love of 
country, the maintenance of freedom 
and independence, and the building of 
a body politic and a social system that 
would meet the needs of free men in a 
democratically governed country. Fin- 
land has free speech, free press, freedom 
of religion, and freedom. of assembly. 
The people may live where they please, 
and have the right to travel at home 
and abroad without restriction. Fin- 
land has a system of free enterprise. 
Most of the people are property own- 
ers; they own farms, homes, businesses, 
shares in co-operatives, and private cor- 
porations. They have adopted a well-. 
rounded social welfare system, includ- 
ing protection for the aged, the children, 
and others in need. The eight-hour 
work-day prevails in all industries. The 
public school system of Finland is noted 
for its efficiency. Every person capable 
of learning must receive at least a pri- 
mary school education. Secondary and 
higher education is accessible to all. 
There are also more books, magazines, 
and newspapers published per person in 
Finland than probably in any other 
country. It is natural that the people 
of Finland, who have enjoyed these 
rights, who may devote their talents 
to whatever they desire, will not will- 
ingly submit to an alien dictatorship. 


Russia’s War AGAINST FINLAND 


During the weeks of September and 
October 1939 when Poland was de- 
spoiled and the thrée Baltic States were 
brought to heel by the Soviet Union, 
the Finns watched uneasily the develop- 
ments south of the Gulf of Finland. 

9 Ibid. pp. 57-64; Wuorinen, op. cit, pp. 
220-21. r 
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When they, in turn, were called on to 
yield territory and other concessions to 
‘the U.S.S.R., they refused. The Rus- 
sians thereupon invaded ,the country. 
For over a hundred days—November 
30, 1939 to March 12, 1940—the Finns 
fought against the invader that had 
been branded as an aggressor by the 
`” League of Nations and the enlightened 
opinion of the world at large. The 
fight, which electrified foreign observers 
and proved costly to Russia, ended in 
a peace treaty that despoiled the Finns 
of from 10 to 12 per cent of their 
population, territory, and industrial and 
agricultural resources, and saddled the 
nation with extraordinarily difficult re- 
construction problems. 

Not the least important consequence 
of the war, however, was the elimina- 
tion of all party and other differences 
within the nation. The nation faced 
the war, and the period after March 
1940, more strongly united than ever 
before. In this internal unity, the Finns 
were importantly sustained by such 
sentiments in the outside world as 
President Roosevelt expressed in the 
following words: “The Finns have won 
the moral right to live in everlasting 
peace and independence in the land they 
have so bravely defended.” 


FiuLAND's RIGHT TO INDEPENDENCE 


The concept of Finnish nationalism— 
irrespective of how that concept is de- 
fined—cannot alone be used, in any 
meaningful way, to justify independence 
and freedom from Russian control. It 
is not a mere concept of nationalism 
that is important. What is important 
is a series of considerations concerning 
what is morally right, just, and de- 
fensible. 

The historical evolution of the Finn- 
ish people for generations has been 
such as to make the nation keenly con- 
scious of the value of freedom. Liberty 


under law has been theirs except when 
Russian control and oppression robbed 
them of it. The concept of liberty and 
the freedom and rights of man was 
broadened in Finland, as it was in other 
democratic countries, especially during 
the latter half of the last century, until 
it became translated from an ideal into 
an accomplished fact. This process was 
carried forward especially after 1919, 
when the Finnish Republic was estab- 
lished. By 1939 the Finns could justly 
claim that their political, economic, so- 
cial, and educational institutions served 
well the needs of a citizenry schooled by 
fruitful experience in self-government. 
Any test that would have had any mean- 
ing at all as an indicator of the success 
of democracy in the other Scandinavian 
countries—or, for that matter in any 
other democratic part of the world— 
would have shown, if applied to Fin- 
land, the correctness of this conclusion. 

That this was so can be readily 
proved: universal suffrage, in operation 
since 1906; a unicameral legislature; 
responsible, cabinet form of govern- 
ment; an extensive body of social legis- 
lation, dating from the years before the 
First World War, and including the 
eight-hour day established in 1917; a 
free press; a nonpolitical judiciary, 
strikingly similar in its functioning to 
the judiciary in Sweden; a co-operative 
movement, dating from the years before 
the First World War, which accounted 
for one-third of the whole retail trade 
in the country and played a basic part 
in other aspects of economic life; an 
educational system, free and open to all, 
which had eliminated illiteracy by the 
turn of the last century and provided 
adequate educational opportunity for 
high and low alike; an economic sys- 
tem capable of practically eliminating 
land tenancy, and raising, by 1939, the 
general standard of living of the whole 
people to a conspicuously higher level 
than had existed in 1918; a general cul- 
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tural advance that reflected wise and 
just utilization of national resources 
that were, at best, meager; the rise 
of the common man to political leader- 
ship, as shown most clearly by the posi- 
tion occupied by the Social Democrats; 
and finally, a foreign policy that pur- 
sued peaceful aims and, together with 
Sweden and the rest of the Scandinavian 
neighbors, attempted only to maintain 
peace and to keep outside the domain 
of power politics. 

It is this record that constitutes the 
real justification of the independence of 
the people of Finland. 

Since November 1939, the political 
affiliations and preferences of the ma- 
jority of the Finnish people have under- 
gone no important change. The so- 
called military affiliation with Nazi 
Germany has not, as far as available 
facts show (a distinction must here 
be drawn between facts on the one hand 
and claims and unsupported interpreta- 
tions on the other), changed the picture. 
The composition of the legislature is 
still what it became after the 1939 elec- 
tion: Socialists hold 42.5 per cent of 
the seats, small farmers 28 per cent, 
and so forth. These two groups still 
dominate the Cabinet. It seems safe to 
say that were it not for the fact that 
Germany as well as Finland today wars 
against Russia, Finland’s conflict with 


the Soviets would be looked upon by 
the democratic world in the same way 
as it was in 1939-40, and the demo- 
cratic aspects of the Finnish Govern- 
ment would be as clearly perceived now 
as they were then. 

The question of Karelia is secondary 
to the other issues of Finland’s present 
position. While some ultranationalist 
Finns no doubt would favor a policy 
which would lead to the incorporation 
of Russian Karelia in Finland, it is 
doubtful if anything like a majority of 
the Finns consider Russian Karelia of 
any importance whatever, except as a 
bargaining point in negotiations with 
Russia. As regards Finnish Karelia, the 
situation is different. Having been 
robbed of it in 1940 and having then 
lost some 10 to 12 per cent of the total 
industrial, agricultural, and other re- 
sources of the nation, the Finns prob- 
ably consider the recapture of at least 
a major part of Finnish Karelia as es- 
sential to the future welfare and ex- 
istence of the people. Only force, and 
force that is overwhelming, is likely to 
bring the Finns once again to yield this 
territory which is historically and in 
other ways an integral part of Finland 
and to which Russia can present no 
valid claim whatever—except the right 
of the stronger nation that can take 
what it wants. 


John Saari, LL.B., is in the insurance business in 


New York City. 
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. Estonian Nationalism 


By JoHANNES Karv 


N THIS article, the terfn “national- 

ism” is understood as a struggle of 

a distinct group of people with common 

history and traditions, inhabiting the 

same territory, for self-determination 
and self-government. 

The Estonians belong to the Finno- 
Ugrian family of peoples. They speak 
their own language. Eighty-eight per 
cent of the population are Estonians. 
The Estonians have lived in their pres- 
ent territory over two millenniums. 
They were a free people, governing and 
defending themselves under the leader- 
ship of elders elected by the people from 
the most capable among themselves. 
After twenty years of fierce battles, they 
were conquered in 1227 by the Teutonic 
Knights, anxious to get dominion over 
the Baltic Sea. Estonia was turned into 
a constant battlefield between the rulers 
themselves as well as between new in- 
vaders. 

'The Estonians, losing their political 
freedom, were forcibly deprived of their 
lands and were gradually brought down 
to serfdom. While the governments 
changed, the actual rulers and exploiters 
remained the German nobility grown up 
from the first invaders. The attempts 
of Sweden to ameliorate the situation of 
the Estonians were crushed by her los- 
ing the country to Russia in 1721. Czar 
Peter I re-established all the medieval 
privileges of the German nobility. ' 


STRUGGLES FOR FREEDOM 


In spite of their subjugation, the Es- 
tonians have never forgotten what they 
were, and have not missed any opportu- 
nity to try to re-establish their rights 
and get rid of the oppressors. The first 
great revolt of the Estonians took place 
in 1343. Help asked from Sweden and 
Finland failed to arrive in time, and the 
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upheaval was suppressed and indescrib- 
able terror followed. 

In the sixteenth century the Esto- 
nians tried to exploit the penetration of 
the Reformation (1520-35) for their 
national purposes; but again the effort 
was in vain. 

In the eighteenth century more lib- 
eral European movements penetrated 
the Russian Court and some attention 
was paid to the impossible situation of 
the Estonians; but not until the nine- 
teenth century were the so-called Peas- 
ants Codes introduced, allowing Esto- 
nians certain property rights to the land 
they were tilling, and also a limited par- 
ticipation in the administration of rural 
communities. These minimum rights 
were used by the people to the limit. 
They started to improve their farms. 
As they lacked capital, they founded 
various co-operatives. Notwithstanding 
the obstacles set by the Germans and 
the Russians, the educational standard 
rose, intelligentsia appeared, and Esto- 
nian literature and press were estab- 
lished. 

The Estonians made another attempt 
to regain their rights during the Russian 
Revolution of 1905. But it was ruth- 
lessly suppressed by the czarist troops 
led by German barons, It remained for 
the Estonians only to try to save the 
people from Russification, to fortify 
themselves by creating organizations 
and multiplying the number of intel- 
lectuals. 

The movement for freedom gained a 
certain impetus from acquaintance and 
contact with. the work of the emigree 
groups of other subjugated nations, as 
Finns, Latvians, Lithuanians, Poles, 
Georgians, and others. 

It was natural that when the Russian 
Empire broke down in 1917, the Esto- 
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nians took advantage of the situation 
to re-establish their rights. On March 
11 to 13, 1917, a meeting was held in 
Tartu at which were present Estonian 
politicians and representatives of the 
press and other important Estonian or- 
ganizations. The meeting decided to 
secure autonomy for the country, and 
elaborated a draft for the autonomy. 
This was submitted for approval to the 
Russian Provisional Government, which 
represented executive as well as legis- 
lative power: The Provisional Govern- 
ment was reluctant. Then followed an 
endless bombardment with petitions, 
meetings, resolutions, and a press cam- 
paign. In Petrograd was organized a 
great procession, in which 14,000 Esto- 
nian soldiers participated. Finally, on 
March 30, 1917, the law for Estonian 
autonomy was passed. 

An Estonian National Council (Maa- 
nõukogu) was elected by universal, di- 
rect, and secret ballot on the basis of 
proportional representation. To the 
National Council belonged the local ad- 
ministration and legislation.  Subordi- 
nate organs were formed. 


INDEPENDENCE DECLARED AND SECURED 


Considering the German expansion in 
the Baltic countries and the growing 
lawlessness and plunder in Russia, the 
Estonian National Council, as the le- 
gally constituted supreme representative 
body of the people, decided on Novem- 
ber 15, 1917, to ‘separate the country 
from Russia and declared its independ- 
ence, taking advantage of the Soviet de- 
cree of November 2, 1917, in which was 
proclaimed the right of self-determina- 
tion of nations, including separation 
from Russia. So the declaration of in- 
dependence was fully in conformity with 
existing principles and law. 

But the Russian garrison remained 
in the Estonian capital and demoralized 
troops plundered the country, and with 
their help the Communists forcibly dis- 


solved the Estonian National Council, 
which from then on continued to work 
underground. It was able to work 
openly in the interval between the es- 
cape of the Russian troops and the 
invasion of the German Army. After 
the Germans occupied the country they 
disregarded Estonian national institu- 
tions, and the Estonian National Coun- 
cil and Government went underground 
again. 

By the treaties of Brest Litovsk 
(March 3, 1918) and Berlin (August 
27, 1918) and subsequent machinations 
with the help of the Baltic barons, the 
Germans vainly tried to unite Estonia 
with the Reich. 'The Estonian Provi- 
sional Government was able to start its 
work on November 11, 1918. 

. Disregarding their proclaimed princi- 
ples, on November 27, 1918 the Soviets 
attacked, with armed forces, the border 
town of Narva. Estonia mobilized all 
available manpower, and the so-called 
Liberation War started against the So- 
viets ahd at the same time against the 


* German  Landeswehr, which attacked 


from the rear. The war was success- 
fully completed in fifteen months and 
the foe driven out from the country. 
During the same period the Estonian 
Constituent Assembly was elected, 
which again declared the independence 
of Estonia. On February 2, 1920 the 
peace treaty was signed between Estonia 
and Soviet Russia by which the latter 
renounced all rights regarding Estonian 
territory and its people, and recognized 
Estonia as a sovereign, independent 
state. i 


PROGRESS DURING INDEPENDENCE 


A peaceful period of twenty years 
followed. Recognized de jure by all 
other countries, Estonia established a 
democratic form of government based 
on the individual liberties of the people. 
From the very beginning, the national 
minorities were granted cultural auton- 
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omy—the right to teach and to ap- 
proach the governmental institutions in 
their mother language. The principle of 
equality before the law was, recognized. 
The administrative apparatus was sim- 
plified and made accessible to everyone. 

As regards education, Estonia reached 
the standard of foremost European peo- 
ples. 

Beginning with a land devastated by 
the First World War, the Russian Revo- 
lution, and the Liberation War, and be- 
ing without capital, the Estonians never- 
theless reached a prosperous economic 
state. "There was no unemployment. 
Estonia had a balanced budget. And all 
this was accomplished by her own dili- 
gence, without any outside help. 

Estonian international policy was 
based on neutrality, rigid fulfillment of 
treaties, and co-operation with other 
nations, especially with neighboring 
countries, as one can see from a list 
of treaties registered with the League 
of Nations, of which Estonia was and 
still is a member. To Russia were 
granted the most favorable conditions 
for transit and use of ports, of which 
the Soviets made little use. Estonia 
cannot be reproached as a member of 
the family of nations. 

Contrary to the terms of the peace 
treaty, the Soviets kept in Russia the 
Estonian Communist Party and its 
newspapers, hostile to Estonia. In 1924 
that particular group, with the support 
of the Soviets, organized an open re- 
volt in Tallinn, which was successfully 
repressed. 

In August 1939 the Soviets and Ger- 
many concluded an agreement over the 
heads of the Baltic countries by which 
the latter were included in the Soviet 
Sphere of influence. The Soviets started 
the realization of their influence by 
forcing on Estonia a so-called Pact of 
Mutual Assistance (October 1939) by 
which Russia secured the right to estab- 
lish air and naval bases in agreed places 


on Estonian territory, and to keep a 
fixed number of armed forces there. 


UNDER OCCUPATION 


In violation of all existing treaties, 
the Soviets invaded Estonia with armed 
forces on June 17, 1040. A puppet gov- 
ernment was set up under the instruc- 
tion of Moscow emissaries, the Estonian 
Parliament was dissolved, the electoral 
laws were changed by the new govern- 
ment contrary to the constitution, and 
elections of the Chamber of Deputies 
were held under supervision of the Red 
Army. Only a Communist list of candi- 
dates was allowed. When that uncon- 
stitutional body convened, it was in- 
structed to vote for joining the Soviet 
Union, regardless of the fact that the 
right to decide such a question belonged 
to the people by way of a referendum. 
On August 6, 1940, Estonia was incor- 
porated in the U.S.S.R. and horror 
started in Estonia. Many people were 
“liquidated” (killed) and many tens 
of thousands were deported to Russia. 
All Estonian property was “national- 
ized"—expropriated without compensa- 
tion. ` 

In 1941 Estonia was invaded and oc- 
cupied by German forces. They do not 
recognize Estonian independence; their 
argument is that they have occupied 
enemy territory. Neither do they rec- 
ognize Estonian property rights; they 
assert that all property had been na- 
tionalized and that they are legal suc- 
cessors (Rechtsnachfolger) of the So- 
viets. 

The acts of aggression and violence 
on the part of Soviet Russia did not cre- 
ate for her any right regarding Estonia. 
Consequently her successor, Germany, 
has no such right. 

Legally, the independent existence of 
Estonia continues and is recognized by 
the great democracies. Actually, the 
Estonian people have already suffered 
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for four years under indescribable op- ment of their national life. Nationalism 
pression of aggressors. But they have is the only means of self-preservation, 
not abandoned hopes for re-establish- as Estonian history proves. 


Johannes Kaiv has been since 1939 Acting Consul 
General of Estonia in charge of Legation in U.S.A. 
He specializes in international law and has held many 
positions in the Estonian Government. He is author . 
or co-author of eight books on constitutional, admin- 
istrative, and admiralty law and has contributed to 
Estonian law journals. 
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Free Latvia in Free Europe 


By ALFRED BILMANIS 


HE widespread notion that Latvia 

is geographically an eastern Euro- 
pean country is not correct. Longitude 
25° east of Greenwich, which is the ap- 
proximate east-west axis of Europe, runs 
through the very heart of Latvia. Lat- 
via lies in the northern sector of central 
Europe, more precisely on the northeast- 
ern shore of the Baltic Sea, and has a 
seashore of 310 miles. "Thanks to its 
morainal topography, 2,980 lakes, 500 
rivers, of which 45 flow into thé Baltic 
Sea, and abundant pine and fir forests, 
Latvia belongs rather to Scandinavia 
Major. Beyond Latvia's eastern bor- 
der begins the swampy Great Russian 
plain. The line starting with the Narva 
River, extending through Lake Peipus 
and along the virgin swampy forests 
to Daugavpils (or Dünaburg) on the 
Daugava (or Düna) River, is the his- 
torical boundary between the Baltic re- 
gion and Russia, existing for more than 
a thousand years. 

Latvia has an area of 25,402 square 
miles, and ranks nineteenth among the 
thirty-one independent states existing in 
Europe in 1932. 

A rather mild climate, tempered by 
the Baltic Sea, beams of the Gulf 
Stream, and moisture-preserving forests, 
and a rather suitable soil, encourage the 
Latvians to cultivate their country, 
with the result that in 1939 the distri- 
bution of land was as follows: 27 per 
cent forests, 32 per cent arable land, 
and 25 per cent meadows and pastures. 

Latvia has no varied natural riches, 
and depends entirely upon agriculture 
—cattle breeding, grain cultivation, flax 
growing, gardening, fishing, and local in- 
dustries. The Latvian ice-free harbors 
Liepaja (or Libau), Ventspils (or Win- 
dau), and Riga, which is kept free of 
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ice during the winter months with the 
help of icebreakers, encourage seafaring. 
Seventy-seven per cent of the popula- 
tion are engaged in agriculture and fish- 
ing; 15 per cent in industries and 
trades; 5 per cent in commerce and 
transportation; the rest are employees, 
members of free vocations, and so forth. 


PoPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 


From 1,596,131 in 1920, the popula- 
tion of Latvia rose to about two million 
in 1939, of which 75 per cent were Lat- 
vians by race. The density is 30 per 
square kilometer. The population is 
distributed among 60 cities and 518 
rural communities. The Jews, who 
form 4.79 per cent of the population, 
and the Germans, comprising 3.19 per 
cent, lived mostly in the cities; but the 
Germans left Latvia in 1939. The Poles 
(2.51 per cent), the White Russians 
(1.38 per cent), and the Great Russians 
(10 per cent) live in the country and 
are concentrated mostly in the south- 
eastern province of Latvia—Latgale— 
bordering on Soviet Russia. The mi- 
norities enjoyed cultural autonomy dur- 
ing Latvia’s independence. 

The Latvians are neither Teutons 
nor Slavs. They speak a language di- 
rectly derived from Sanscrit and classi- 
fied in the Baltic branch of the Indo- 
European family of languages. 

The Latvians by their features and 
mode of life (as remarked by the Ro- 
man historian Tacitus in De origine 
et situ Germanorum, chap. 45) are 
rather similar to the Swedes, and they 
differ from the Russians. The basic 
unit of Soviet Russia's economic life 
is the “agricultural artel,” a group of 
families who collectively are tenants of 
a lot of land leased to them by the 
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state. There exists no private property 
in land or horses in Soviet Russia. The 
basic unit of Latvia's national economy 
is the farm owned privately and culti- 
vated by: the farmer’s family. 

There are in Latvia about 237,350 
such privately owned farms, and 80 per 
cent of them are cultivated by the farm- 
er’s family. By the agrarian reform bill 
of 1920, the size of the farm is limited 
to 50 hectares. It cannot be divided. 
Land, buildings, horses, cattle, and other 
property can be sold and inherited in 
Latvia. Contracts are free. 

The Latvians consider the family to 
be the basic element of national unity— 
not the cell of a political party. They 
believe in religion as the basis of moral 
law, but not of the party program. 
They stand for democracy, political 
freedom, equality of opportunity, and 
the merit system. They believe that 
great and small states should be equal, 


‘and that trade among them, as well as : 


navigation on the Baltic and other seas, 
should be free. 


EARLY History 


Latvia, indeed, is a new name on the 
political map of Europe. But the Lat- 
vians have inhabited their country since 
the Bronze Age, as proved by archaeo- 
logical excavations. Also, Scandinavian 
sagas and medieval chronicles (Bishop 
Rimbert of the ninth century, the Rus- 
sian monk Nestor of the eleventh cen- 
tury, and others) mention the different 
Latvian tribes of Kuronians, Semigal- 
lians, Latgallians, Talavians, and Selo- 
nians, who dwelt in Latvia. 

Thus historically Latvia belongs to 
the Latvians. She is the heir of the 
state which previously existed on its 
territory as the Terra Mariana, the bish- 
opric established in 1207 as a princi- 
pality of the Holy Roman Empire, and 
which existed until 1561, when it was 


partitioned between Poland and Swe- 
den. Kurland and Semigallia became a 
hereditary duchy. Livonia proper (so 
called after the tribe of Livian fisher- 
men whom the German colonizers first 
met after their arrival on the estuary of 
the Diina) became the Ducatum Trans- 
dunae. And Latgallia became the prin- 
cipality of the Polish Inflantes. The 
northern province of the Terra Mariana, 
Estonia, became Swedish. Also, Livonia 
eventually became Swedish. In the 
eighteenth century it was betrayed to 
Peter the Great by Livonian German 
Janded noblemen, who were afraid of 
the Swedish reforms and eager to keep 
their privileges and land, expropriated 
from the indigenous Latvian population. 

Kurland continued to be an almost 
independent duchy until 1795, when Po- 
land was partitioned. The annexation of 
Kurland by Russia was also engineered 
by the Kuronian German nobility. Na- 
poleon re-established the independence 
of Kurland, the core of present-day Lat- 
via, but after his retreat in 1813 Kur- 
land was finally incorporated in Russia. 

The fact is, however, that these Lat- 
vian duchies preserved their local au- 
tonomy and character. Although under 
Russian rule, the German minority ac- 
tually dominated them. 

The Latvians have all characteristics 
of a full-grown nation. ‘Tribal faction- 
alism disappeared in the seventeenth 
century, and a Latvian nation, with a 
middle and intellectual class, emerged 
in the nineteenth century. Latvian lit- 
erature, arts, music, and press devel- 
oped. The leaders of the Latvian move- 
ment demanded full political equality 
with the German landed nobility, self- 
government, and tribunals and schools 
of their own. The German nobles— 
about seven hundred families—domi- 
nated the local diets, and through their 
connections at the court of the czars 
preserved their medieval privileges and 
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in every possible way hampered the 
intellectual and economic development 
of the Latvians. 


GROWTH OF THE LATVIAN MOVEMENT 


In 1903 the program of the Latvian 
autonomous movement was formulated 
by Latvian’ revolutionaries in Bern. 
"The intolerable conditions in the Baltic 
Provinces—as Latvia was called then— 
provoked a revolution in December 
1904, which took effect in 1905. In 
December 1905 the Latvian Revolu- 
tionary Federative Committee, having 
organized a Latvian armed militia, was 
the actual government in Latvia. Rus- 
sian execution squads led by Germans 
disguised as officers suppressed the revo- 
lution. 

The Latvian representatives then con- 
tinued the fight in the Russian Imperial 
Duma. In 1915 these representatives 
organized the Latvian rifle regiments, 


which fought on the side of the Allies, 


and out of a contingent of 180,000 they 
lost about 32,000. After the Russian 
Revolution on July 5, 1917, the Russian 
Provisional Government granted re- 
stricted local self-government in Lat- 
vian districts. This of course was un- 
satisfactory. 

The Latvian Political Conference of 
July 30, 1917 in Riga decided that 
Latvia should be a nationally unified, 
autonomous country, and proclaimed 
the principle of self-determination. Af- 
ter the Bolshevik overthrow in Russia 
(November 7, 1917) the elected Latvian 
provincial delegates gathered in Valka, 
near the Estonian border, and estab- 
lished a Latvian Provisional National 
Committee as the supreme ruling body 
of Latvia. On November 17—18, 1917, 
a resolution was adopted by the L.P. 
N.C. to separate from Soviet Russia 
but to continue the fight against Ger- 
many on the side of the Allies. On 


january 5, 1918 the decision of the 
L.P.N.C. was communicated to the All- 
Russian Constituent Assembly, several 
hours before the latter body was dis- 
solved by a Bolshevik coup de main. 

The L.P.N.C. also protested against 
the Brest Litovsk Peace Treaty, which 
delivered Latvia to the mercy of Ger- 
many. 

On November 11, 1918 the L.P.N.C. 
was recognized by'the British Govern- 
ment as the Latvian Provisional Gov- 
ernment de facto. Thus Latvia emerged 
as an independent state long before the 
Versailles Peace Treaty was conceived; 
Latvia did not sign the treaty, either. 

After Germany's collapse, Riga, the 
capital of Latvia, was freed. On No- 
vember 18, 1918 the L.P.N.C. was 
broadened by including also the mod- 
erate social democratic and other po- 
litical groups, and representatives of 
minorities. Thus the Latvian State 
Council was formed, and the first Lat- 
vian Government was appointed, with 
K. Ulmanis (a graduate of and in- 


Structor at Lincoln University, Ne- 


braska) as Prime Minister. The po- 
litical platform adopted proves that the 
Latvian nation had reached its state- 
hood. 

But Latvia had still to fight against 
the Germans and the Bolsheviks. Even- 
tually, in 1920, peace treaties were 
signed with Germany and Russia, with 
the latter “forever.” Latvia was recog- 
nized de jure on January 26, 1921 by 
the great powers; admitted to the 
League of Nations on September 22, 
1921; and recognized by the United 
States on July 28, 1922, without any 
conditions or restrictions. 


PROGRESS DURING INDEPENDENCE 


These are the political annals of the 
Republic of Latvia, re-established by 
the Latvians themselves in 1918. 
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During its twenty-two years of inde- 
pendence, from 1918 to 1940, the Baltic 
State of Latvia was never questioned 
with respect to its right to be free. 
Latvia indeed met all the requirements 
of an independent state as set down by 
international law, according to which a 
nation is considered to be worthy of 
independence if it has its own territory 
and is organized in a body under one 
government. Besides, Latvia was eco- 
nomically self-supporting, contributed 
to human progress and civilization, and 
fulfilled all its international treaties and 
obligations. Thus nothing was lacking 
in Latvia as an independent state. 

Latvia adopted its own coat of arms, 
: combined from the coats of arms of the 
aforementioned duchies; as its flag, the 
old Latvian crimson-white-crimson flag 
mentioned by the chronicler Dietlieb 
von Alnpeke in 1290; and its own mone- 
tary system, based on the lat, which 
equals one golden franc or 19.3 Ameri- 
can cents. Governmental administra- 
tion, an army, and state guards were 
organized. 

One of the first state acts of inde- 
pendent Latvia was the election of the 
Latvian Constituent Assembly, which in 
1920 passed the agrarian reform bill and 
in 1922 the bill establishing the new 
constitution, under which Latvia be- 
came a republic, 

The Latvian constitution provided one 
camera, which elected the President. 
The judiciary was separated from the 
legislative and executive branches. But 
the election law, based on the untried 
proportional system, was disastrous in 
its results. Instead of creating national 
unity based on democracy, political trib- 
alism appeared.  Ány seven citizens 
could register a party, and any hundred 
could nominate candidates from their 
district. As a rule, the Saeima, or Par- 
liament, was composed of about twenty 


different parties. The unsettled politi- 
cal life and the proximity of big authori- 
tarian countries dictated the necessity 
of more stable political conditions. 

In 1934 the extreme rightists and the 
leftists almost clashed in a civil war. 
'The situation was saved by dismissal of 
the unworkable Parliament by decree of 
the President, based on the empowering 
article of the constitution. 

'The government of K. Ulmanis, who 
at that time was Prime Minister, was 
commissioned to draft a constitutional 
reform along the- lines of stronger na- 
tional unity and an executive branch 
more independent of the legislative. A 
State Council was to be organized in 
addition to the House of Representa- 
tives. The State Council was to em- 
body the boards of the National Cham- 


'bers created along guild lines, such as 


industry, commerce, agriculture, arti- 
sans, labor, professions, art, and litera- 
ture. This council convened in 1938. 

Special care was taken to organize a 
streamlined educational system. The 
economic life was reconstructed on a 
co-operative basis, by a farsighted credit 
and economic planning system. The 
Latvian merchant marine in 1939 had 
200,000 tons of ships. Latvia became 
not only self-supporting, but also lead- 
ing in flax, butter, and timber exports 
in Europe. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Foreign relations were based on a 
good neighbor policy. Transit over Lat- 
via’s railways, waterways, and ports was 
free, and Soviet Russia enjoyed special 
tariff reductions from 10 to 70 per cent 
on railways. Unfortunately the transit 
did not reach more than 8 per cent of 
Latvia’s total railway traffic. 

Latvia signed more than two hundred 
commercial treaties with foreign coun- 
tries. Trade and nonaggressión treaties 
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were signed also with Russia and Ger- 
many, besides other treaties, such as the 
Kellogg Pact, Convention of Aggressor, 
and others. With Estonia a treaty of 
alliance was signed in 1923, also open to 
other countries. In 1934 the Baltic En- 
tente treaty was signed with Estonia 
and Lithuania, also open to other coun- 
tries. 

Latvia was very eager to apply all 
conventions of the International Labor 
Organization and the League of Na- 
tions, and fully accepted the authority 
of the World Court. Latvia, Estonia, 
and Lithuania as early as 1920 applied 
arbitration for tracing their mutual 
frontiers, and had no frontier disputes, 
neither did any other state have such 
disputes with Latvia. 

Latvia was very active in the scien- 
tific activities of Europe. Its leading 
scientists took part in scientific con- 
gresses and organizations. It had re- 
nowned authors, poets, painters, sculp- 
tors, and musicians. The English lan- 
guage was made compulsory in high 
schools, and was to be the language of 
communication among the Baltic States. 

Latvia had several technical inven- 
tions, such as a small candid camera, 
the *Minox," and a small airplane, the 
*Spriditis"—a Tom Thumb—built of 
plywood and steel, for local transport. 
Latvia’s brown cow, a local acclimatized 
breed, was exported to Soviet Russia. 
Also, Latvian red clover seeds were ap- 
preciated abroad. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 

This happy development and also the 
constitutional reform were interrupted 
by the events which were started in 
1939 by Germany and Russia by sign- 
ing on August 23 the treaty of spheres 
of influence, in result of which Russia, 
in breach of all treaties and interna- 
_tional law, annexed Latvia and the other 


Baltic States by unprovoked military 
aggression. After nine months of the 
most ruthless Bolshevik rule, the Ger- 
mans on July 1, 1941, occupied Riga 
and Latvia. Now Latvia and the other 
Baltic States have been incorporated 
in Ostland—a German Nazi satrapy. 
Thousands were killed during the Bol- 
shevik rule, and scores of thousands 
deported to Siberian forced labor camps 
as anti-Soviet elements. The German 
Nazis outdid the Bolsheviks: they killed 
Latvians: by the scores of thousands, 
and deported even more to forced labor 
in German factories. Like the Bolshe- 
viks, they even mobilized Latvians to 
their army. 

The Latvians have not lost their cour- 
age. They believe in the principles of 
the moral law which is supreme among 
nations, and that the Atlantic Charter 
will be applied also to them. 

From the above it is clear that nei- 
ther Russia nor Germany has any right 
—historical, ethnographical, or eco- 
nomic—to Latvian territory. Also, the 
strategical motive brought forward by 
some Russian protagonists does not hold 
water, because after the defeat and dis- 
armament of Germany and the creation 
of a collective European-Baltic security 
organization, Russia has nothing to fear, 
especially from the Baltic peoples, who 
proved their peaceful attitude during 
their independence. Also, the Bolshevik 
assertion that the Baltic peoples, in- 
cluding Latvia, had, decided by “plebi- 
scites" to join Soviet Russia is more 
than a distortion of truth in view of 
the occupation of Latvia by military 
Red forces. 

On July 23, 1940 the Government of 
the United States condemned these devi- 
ous processes and continued to recog- 
nize the representatives of the Baltic 
countries and the treaties signed with 
those countries. In this declaration are 
embodied the principles of the Atlantic 
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Charter, which, as promised, shall also eign military forces. This hope sup- 
be applied to Latvia and the other Bal- ports the Baltic peoples in their ad 
tic countries illegally occupied by for- for freedom. 


Alfred Bilmanis, Ph.D., has been Latvian Minister 
to the United States since 1935 and was previously 
Latvian Minister to Russia. He was associate pro- 
fessor of political history at the Commerce Institute 
of Riga, and was a newspaper editor and chief of 
press in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Riga. He 
is author of History of Sweden, History of Poland, 
Agrarian Question in Latvia, Latvian Press, and Lat- 
via in the Making, and contributor to the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. 


An Aspect of the Lithuanian Record of Independence 


By P. ZADEIKIS 


HE breakdown of the Russian czar- 

ist regime and of German milita- 
rism as the results of World War I, Al- 
lied support of the Wilsonian doctrine of 
Self-determination, the appreciable de- 
gree of cultural and political renascence 
of the Lithuanian people, and, last but 
not least, the determination of the 
Lithuanian nation to defend its recently 
declared independence by force of arms, 
made it possible for Lithuania in the 
end of 1918 to rise again and assume 
its rightful place among sovereign na- 
tions. The boundaries of the resur- 
rected state were drawn in accordance 
with the ethnographic rather than solely 
the linguistic principle. Historical tra- 
ditions of Lithuania’s eventful independ- 
ent past were cherished as the guiding 
spirit and a connecting link. Lithua- 
nian intellectuals, up to that time dis- 
persed all over the globe, flocked to 
their native land and bolstered the mod- 
est contingent of the intelligentsia which 
managed to stay in the country in spite 
of the disfavor of the previous Russian 
regime. 


NATIONAL PROGRESS 


'The task of reconstruction which con- 
fronted the Lithuanian Government was 
enormous indeed. Lithuania, impover- 
ished by the previous Russian rule, 
torn and ravaged by war and foreign 
occupation, had to build everything 
anew, and although the rebuilding be- 
gan immediately, it could not achieve 


momentum for some time because of ' 


the unsettled Vilnius and Klaipeda 
. problems. 

While rebuilding her ruined cities 
and lines of communication, Lithuania 
inaugurated an ambitious program of 
.erecting numerous school buildings, at 
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the same time diligently constructing 
her completely new administrative, judi- 
cial, and educational system. A net- 
work of primary and advanced schools 
arose, and a Lithuanian university and 
many institutions of higher learning 
were established. Illiteracy was prac- 
tically eradicated. A School of Arts 
and a state-owned opera rated high. 
Lithuania, a farmers! republic as it is 
often referred to, during the short pe- 
riod between two wars established its 
democratic form of government and 
achieved remarkable progress in eco- 
nomic and cultural fields. Economic 
life, shamefully neglected by the back- 
ward czarist administration, was re- 
organized with the help of a sweeping 
agrarian reform and the development 
of a co-operative system. A sound 
monetary policy and a stable unit of 
currency based on gold were established. 
Lithuania also succeeded in developing 
livestock husbandry, dairy farming, 
poultry raising, production of flax, ex- 
ploitation of peat deposits for fuel, and 
other activities. She put her industry, 
based on agriculture, such as meat pack- 
ing, tanning, wood-pulp production, and 
sugar-beet and potato-alcohol refineries, 
on a sound basis of domestic consump- 
tion and foreign trade. Unemployment 
was negligible. Lithuania fully dem- 
onstrated her ability to manage her af- 
fairs as an independent economic unit. 
Lithuania’s record shows that she is 
a progressive nation, deeply rooted in 
western conceptions of civilization and 
personal liberties. In an atmosphere 
permeated by the constant menace of 
hostile Nazi and Communist propa- 
ganda, Lithuania managed to remain 
free to a remarkable degree from racial 
hatreds and restrictions on civil rights. 
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FonEIGN RELATIONS 


In her foreign relations, Lithuania 
strove to promote good relations with 
her neighbors, and, firmly believing in 
the principle of collective security, she 
faithfully supported international peace 
machinery—the League of Nations and 
the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. 

On October 7, 1920, at Suvalkai, 
Lithuanians and Poles signed an agree- 
ment pertaining to their future rela- 
tions, but two days later the Poles in- 
vaded the city of Vilnius, capital of 
Lithuania, and illegally took possession 
of the Vilna region, as a consequence 
of which Lithuanian-Polish relations re- 
mained severed until 1938. 

In May 1924 sovereignty over Klai- 
peda (Memel) territory, Lithuania's 
outlet to the Baltic Sea, was finally and 
formally transferred to Lithuania by 
the Allies. 

Lithuania's relations with her giant 
neighbors, Germany and the Soviet Un- 
ion, were dependent on the attitude of 
the stronger. Generally speaking, they 
weré satisfactory. Lithuania reached 
full understanding with the democratic 
Reich concerning their border questions 
and all other matters. Relations with 
Hitlerite Germany were constantly irri- 
tated because of the Nazi determination 


to tear away from Lithuania the Klai- 


peda (Memel) port and territory. When 
Hitler declared “Keine Baltische frage," 
Lithuanians knew exactly what the “su- 
perman” meant by that. “Ostland,” a 
Nazi-organized machinery for coloniza- 
tion, exploitation, and denationalization 
of the Baltic peoples, has acquired 
among these peoples a reputation of 
a sort of Vernichtungs-Stelle (liquida- 
tion office). "Therefore, Lithuanian re- 
sistance to Nazi rule is a logical as 
well as a traditional matter. As other 
European nations, the Lithuanian peo- 
ple are today silenced by the heavy 


hand of the German occupation. Yet, 
prompted by their healthy nationalism, 
inspired by their traditions of freedom 
and the principles of the Atlantic Char- 
ter, they are placing their hopes in the 
victory of the Allies and are therefore 
continuously resisting their cruel op- 
pressors. 

Lithuania and Soviet Russia based 
their relations, of course, not on a 
cordon sanitaire idea but on a desire 
for honest and lasting peace, honoring 
equality of states and races. For that. 
purpose they signed the Moscow Peace 
Treaty of July 12, 1920 as equal part- 
ners, Soviet Russia renouncing volun- 
tarily and forever all sovereignty rights 
over ethnographic Lithuania.  Lithua- 
nia then hoped that Soviet Russia would 
not return to the imperialism of Peter I 
and Catherine II. The two countries 
later signed a nonaggression pact which 
was prolonged to 1945, and they even 
signed a Mutual Assistance Pact in 
1939. There is yet one more important 
pact which ought to be given more 
prominence in our time: the Convention 
for the Definition of Aggression, signed 
in London on July 5, 1933 by many na- 
tions, including Lithuania. Mr. Litvi- 
noff, the author, signed it for the U.S. 
S.R. 


LITHUANIA’s PLIGHT 


In spite of these agreements, the So- 
viet Union now claims Lithuanian terri- 
tory on the basis of a “plebiscite” staged 
by the interference of the Red Army in 
1940, as admitted by Soviet officials and 
the Soviet press. However, the simple 
truth about that “plebiscite” seems to 
be that it was ordered by Moscow for 
three reasons: to camouflage aggression, 
to provide a pretext for annexation, and . 
to shift all responsibility for this crime 
onto the victim himself, so that the cul- 
prit could walk and talk to others with 
a pious face. : 

If that “plebiscite” represented the’ 
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genuine will of the people, then a unique 
precedent has been established whereby 
a free nation consciously exchanged its 
freedom for the chains of foreign domi- 
nation. It is, however, self-evident that 
no such thing ever occurred. The 
“plebiscite,” a sheer coup de force and 
a tool of stealthy imperialism, represents 
only the wishes of the invader and not 
the free will of the invaded people. The 
Soviet Union, profiting at that time 
from her unholy alliance with Hitlerite 
Germany, proceeded with her planned 
annexation of the Baltic States. 

Such tactics were rightly condemned 
here in America, and the world echoed 
nonrecognition of the Soviet annexation 
of the Baltic republics. The American 
doctrine of nonrecognition, first applied 
in 1931 in the case of the annexation of 
Manchuria by Japan, triumphed in the 
recent declarations at Teheran. This 
doctrine, fully applied to the Baltic- 
Soviet controversy, is bound to produce 
positive results. 

Plunged in misery by the brutalities 
of two successive foreign occupations 
since the beginning of this war, the 
Lithuanian nation, as other Baltic peo- 
ples, realizes only too well the tremen- 
dous difficulties facing it now and even 
after the Germans are driven out of 
its territories. Situated between Nazi 
Germany and Soviet Russia, the two 


gigantic grinding stones turning in op- 
posite directions, its plight has no com- 
parison elsewhere. It therefore com- 
mands the world’s attention as well as 
sympathy. 


Barric RIGHTS 


Since freedom is one of the most 
sacred rights of man, any imperialistic 
attempt to enslave a weaker neighbor 
must be considered an international 
crime of the first degree. Since the 
Baltic States—Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia—were independent sovereign 
states, and in a legal sense remain sov- 
ereign entities even now, and since they 
have been deprived of their freedom by 
force or threat of force, they are, in ac- 


- cordance with the spirit of the Atlantic 


Charter, entitled to full restoration of 
their sovereignty rights and self-gov- 
ernment. 

Broken treaties and promises, like 
broken china, render a sad picture of 
affairs. However, clarification of post- 
war aims on the part of Moscow, in 
conformity with the right of the Baltic 
nations to full independence, would un- 
doubtedly clear the political atmosphere 
throughout Europe, would increase re- 
sistance of the Nazi-enslaved peoples 
and checkmate Nazi Germany, and 
would shorten the war for the benefit 
of all concerned. 


P. Zadeikis, Minister of Lithuania to the United 
States since 1935, has represented his country in the 
United States in various capacities since 1924. He 
was formerly member of the Lithuanian mission in 
Leningrad; Minister of National Defense; vice presi- 
dent of the Lithuanian finance mission in the United 
States; and member of the Lithuanian Military Dele- 


gation in France. 


Poland Among the Powers 


By THADDEUS MITANA 


HE quest for a criterion by which 

to measure the quality of national 
life presents almost insurmountable dif- 
ficulties. One must first try “to see 
national life steadily and to see it 
whole,” by placing the multifarious as- 
pects of the present against the broader 
background of the past. Only thus can 
one discern the atavistic trends that 
deepen and widen individual lives by 
linking them mysteriously to a nation’s 
spiritual patrimony. When viewed in 
such broad historical perspective, Polish 
national individuality—as expressed in 
a unique pattern of attitudes and stand- 
ards, ideas and ideals, choices and scales 
of values—lends itself to objective and 
critical evaluation. 


CULTURAL ORIENTATION 


Of exceptional importance in the 
shaping of Polish thought throughout 
the centuries were the continuous spir- 
itual influence of western culture, the 
religious and intellectual currents ema- 
nating from Roman Christianity. Ever 
since the end of the tenth century, when 
she emerged as an ethnical and political 
entity, Poland's ethical, social, and in- 
tellectual evolution has been the same as 
that of the Christian and Latin nations 
of western Europe. 

'This pre-eminently western character 
of Polish civilization cannot be over- 
emphasized. It saved the Poles, as also 
the Czechs, from the. jsolation imposed 
upon Russia and the Balkan Slavs by 
their acceptance of Byzantine Christian- 
ity and its medieval Greek culture. 

Thus intimately connected with a 
clearly defined system of human values, 
Poland regarded herself as a remote bas- 
tion of western Latin civilization in 
eastern Europe, while she looked upon 
her territorial expansion in the east as 
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an expansion of western culture. To 
what extent the political principles and 
institutions introduced by Poland into 
eastern Europe during the period of her 
greatest power, in the fifteenth, six- 
teenth, and seventeenth centuries, were 
adapted to the living forces of the times 
will be seen a little later. Whatever 
their merits, they never became a per- 
manent factor in molding the historic 
destiny of eastern Europe. They broke 
down under the terrific impact of auto- 
cratic Russia’s military might. This de- 
feat and its political implications were 
associated in Polish minds with moral 
frustration, and created a sense of in- 
compatibility between west and east. 

The western character of Polish cul- 
ture expressed itself, political philoso- 
phy apart, in so many ways as to make 
comprehensive appraisal hopeless. To 
see how deeply it has colored the Polish 
outlook on life, one would have to point 
to the whole of Polish national tradition, 
religious and philosophical, literary and 
artistic, social and educational. True, 
in each domain the western impulses 
took on distinctive Polish traits, yet 
they can always be traced back to their 
original source. . 

This resulted in a welding of the 
Poles to the west, in an instinctive tend- 
ency to disparage the principles, the in- 
stitutions, and the methods of the east. 
A contemporary Polish writer says: 


Our culture has not the same borders as 
our political state. The East is as far from 
us as if an ocean flowed between. Spir- 
itually, Poland lies on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. . . . Every important trait 
of ours can be traced back to Western 
tradition, and for none of our features do 
we seek affinities outside western Europe.' 


1 Jan Parandowski, “Polish Culture,” Po- 
land, official catalogue of the Polish Pavilon 
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It is to western Europe, to the tre- 
mendous spiritual power of Roman 
Catholicism, that Poland's deep-rooted 
religious tradition is bound, particularly 
among the millions of her country folk. 
The dogmatic aspects rarely aroused 
interest in Poland; it was the emotional 
elements of Polish Catholicism that im- 
pressed the spiritual consciousness of 
the Poles. The irresistible beauty and 
splendor of Catholic ritual exercised its 
magic. over their imagination. Once 
rooted in Polish soil, Catholicism be- 
came assimilated to national tradition, 
a.subtle transformation of its imagina- 
tive aspects and emotional emphasis. 
Moreover, it blossomed forth in uniquely 
Polish expressions to become one of the 
vital and dynamic forces of Polish na- 
tionalism. 

Protestantism also played its part, 
and left no insignificant trace in Polish 
religious and national life. In Poland 
the Reformation was accompanied by a 
great religious and intellectual revival— 
a singularly beautiful page of Polish 
history. Brilliant Polish minds, John 
Laski among others, fought without fear 
of persecution for the victory of the 
Protestant reaction in Poland. Due to 
no lack of Protestant enthusiasm or de- 
votion, the Reformation failed to cap- 
. ture the imagination of the masses or 
fire their hearts. Tt was too coldly in- 
tellectual. It lacked emotional sym- 
bolism. It split up into opposing sects 
and was too closely associated with 
vested political interests. The fatal 
shortcoming, however, was that the peo- 
ple looked upon Protestantism as a 
“German religion.” ‘This prevented it 
from ever gaining widespread accept- 
ance by the Poles. 


2 EARLY HISTORY 


If we take a nation to mean a group 
of people living as an organized politi- 


at the New York World’s Fair, 1939, pp. 
A-24, A-27. 


cal body under state control, and a state l 


to mean a system of government agen- 
cjes through which the national status 
quo is maintained or changed, then a 
glance at Poland's political and social 
past will prove revealing. 

Toward the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury a new era in the history of eastern 
Europe was opened by three events: the 
Treaty of.Krewo (1385), the baptism 
of Jagello, the Grand Duke of Lithuania 
(Cracow, 1386), and his espousal of 
Jadwiga, Queen of Poland. During the 
Middle Ages, Lithuanian princes had on 
more than one occasion beaten back the 
Mongols and liberated Ruthenian duch- 
ies from their yoke. This expansion to 
the east had been accompanied by losses 
in the west under pressure of the Teu- 
tonic Knights. In the interior of Lithu- 
ania the native element, numerically 
weaker, mingling with the Ruthenian 
Orthodox element, was slowly absorbed 
by it. Greek Church and Ruthenian 
preponderance in Lithuania would in- 
evitably have brought about the fusion 
of both Ruthenia and Lithuania with 
Russia. After 1386 Lithuania, Poland’s 
former rival and enemy, became a sister 
nation. 

The Teutonic Knights, repulsed from 
Wilno in 1390, were reduced to the de- 
fensive. Together, Poland and Lithua- 
nia crushed them at Grunwald in 1410. 
During the reign of Casimir Jagello 
(1447-92), after a thirteen-year strug- 
gle, Poland recovered Chełmno, eastern 
Pomerania, with Danzig (Marienburg) 
and the bishopric of Warmia. More- 
over, by the Treaty of Torun (Thorn) 
in 1466, the Grand Master of the 
Knights of the Cross recognized the 
sovereignty of Poland, and in 1525 Al- 
brecht of Hohenzollern, then Grand 
Master, paid homage to the King of 
Poland for the fief of East Prussia. 

The voluntary union of Poland and 
Lithuania made possible this brilliant 
triumph. Every step by the Lithua- 
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nians was freely taken in the common 
interest. Lithuanians as well as Poles 
knew the value of their alliance. In 
1401 they concluded a pact never to 
abandon the union. Soon after the bat- 
tle of Grunwald, the Union of Horodło 
(1413) further strengthened existing 
ties, while the rights of the privileged 
Polish classes were extended to their 
peers in Lithuania. 

Later the Muscovite danger caused 
the two parties to co-operate as closely. 
as possible, and finally, during the war 
with Ivan the Terrible, the memorable 
Act of Lublin (July 1, 1569) welded the 
two states into one. The Union of 
Lublin left to Lithuania its own admin- 
istration, finances, and army; yet it 
was not a mere external union through 
the person of a sovereign elected in com- 
mon. It was a real union of two na- 
tions, based on a community of rights, 
a free and fraternal commonwealth. 

As the union became closer, the power 
of the Polish-Lithuanian monarchy 
grew. Poland and the Jagellonic dy- 
nasty exercised an attraction without 
parallel in history. In 1408 and again 
in 1438 Bohemia offered its crown to 
the Jagellos, and in 1471 the offer was 
accepted. Hungary sought the same fa- 
vor, and both the son and the grandson 
of Jagello ascended the throne of St. 
Stephen in 1440 and 1490, as Ladislas I 
and II. Aíter 1387 Moldavia hastened 
to render homage to the Polish sover- 
eign. Finally the Prussian cities came 
forward voluntarily, in 1454, and placed 
themselves under Casimir Jagello, while 
Livonia followed their example in 1561, 
and Kurland acknowledged the sover- 
eignty of Poland. 

Hand in hand with this growth of po- 
litical power went the progress of cul- 
ture. The Polish element colonized 
Podolia, Volhynia, and the province of 
Kiev, and covered them with towns and 
villages. Cracow University (the old- 
est in central Europe after that of 


Prague, 1348), founded in 1364 by Casi- 
mir the Great, restored and endowed by 
Queen Jadwiga (1400), became a center 
of scholastic studies and housed a host 
of theologians and jurists who spoke 
with authority in the Councils of Con- 
stance and Basel. It was a center of 
light whose rays illumined the acade- 
mies of Wilno (1579), Zamość (1593), 
and Lwów (1661), and even the non- 
Catholic Academy of Kiev. 


POLITICAL AND PERSONAL LIBERTY 


Under the Jagellos every citizen felt 
secure, every individual could freely de- 
velop his natural capacities and his 
mind. Within the Polish Common- 
wealth Poles lived side by side with 
other nationalities, and none attempted 
to change the nationality of his neigh- 
bor. An American historian with an 
intimate knowledge of things Polish, 
Robert H. Lord, wrote: “Like the 
United States today, Poland was at that 
time the melting pot of Europe, the 
haven for the poor and oppressed of all 
the neighboring countries—Germans, 
Jews, Czechs, Magyars, Armenians, Tar- 
tars, Russians and others? Each 
group, in so far as its social standing 
gave it public rights, was self-governing 
and followed its own folkways. The 
Germans in the towns were governed 
by German law, the Jews by Jewish . 
law, the Armenians by Armenian law, 
and so on. . 

These conditions resulted in the rapid 
Polonization of the Lithuanian and Ru- 
thenian upper classes, particularly the 
nobility. The common people con- 
tinued to speak Lithuanian or Ruthe- 
nian, but in those days, common people 
all over Europe had no part in the gov- 
ernment of state or nation. As long as 
Ruthenian was used by the politically 


2 Charles Homer Haskins and Robert How- 
ard Lord, Some Problems of the Peace Con- 
ference (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1920), p. 166. 
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active nobility, it remained the official 
language of Lithuania. All religions 
were practiced with equal freedom, offi- 
cially guaranteed in 1573 and even later. 
Dissenters—except the Arians, banished 
in 1658— enjoyed complete tolerance, 
although their political rights were lim- 
ited in the eighteenth century. No- 
where else in Europe did so many people 
take part in public life, nowhere did pri- 
vate citizens enjoy greater personal lib- 
erty than in Poland. 


i POLITICAL DECLINE 


Unfortunately,  Poland's constitu- 
tional order bore within itself the 
germs of decay. Surrounded by strong, 
autocratic monarchies, she allowed her- 
self to be periodically weakened by the 
election of her kings, which, after the 
extinction of the Jagellonic line in 1572, 
led to unrest and even civil war. The 
elected kings exercised strictly limited 
powers for life, and the country was 
really a “democracy of the gentry.” 
Soon it turned into an oligarchy of am- 
bitious nobles, who unduly influenced 
the small country gentlemen, unversed 
in politics. The nobility and the gen- 
try, growing rich on their export of 
grain, governed the country exclusively 
on agrarian lines and allowed the once 
wealthy and self-governing towns of 
Poland to become impoverished. That 
is why no strong middle class arose to 
check the power of the nobles and give 
support to the Crown. 

The peasant’s lot was sadder still. 
The nobles, bent on obtaining the larg- 
est possible return from their lands, 
deprived the peasants of their autonomy 
and began to exact statute labor instead 
of rent. Thus the villager, once free 
and enjoying measurable autonomy, be- 
came a needy and exploited laborer, al- 
most a serf, while nominally retaining 
his legal status and even some rights to 
the soil. 


Thus, the gentry looking upon them- 
selves as forming the nation, the Polish 
Parliament became the instrument of a 
single class. With no competition to 
fear, the dominant caste began to sink 
into selfish conservatism. Worse, with 
no need of solidarity against a common 
enemy, it was unable to cope with the 
decentralizing forces within itself. So 
the Polish parliamentary system, de- 
prived of a strong and independent ex- 
ecutive, never arrived at majority rule, 
but insisted on unanimity, which defi- 
nitely blocked all possibilities of prog- 
ress. Each deputy possessed the žbe- 
rum veto and could stop a discussion 
and cause the dissolution of the assem- 
bly. 

This system of government, defective 
as it was, succeeded in securing the state 
for several centuries. There was occa- 
sional disorder and even anarchy, but 
these seemed insignificant compared to 
the danger of falling under the yoke of 
absolutism such as existed in the seven- 
teenth century over western Europe. 
The Polish gentry, an unusually numer- 
ous and differentiated class in old Po- 
land, selfish in their social philosophy, 
narrow-minded in their political out- 
look, possessed a healthy instinct that 
made them look upon the slightest in- 
fringement of their private rights as a 
first step to the loss of their personal 
liberty. 

Had Poland’s geographital position 
been like that of France, the other cen- 
ter of liberal ideas in Europe during the 
second half of the eighteenth century, 
she might have retained her independ- 
ence and gradually overcome her in- 
ternal weaknesses by a process of evolu- 
tion. But Poland had as neighbors 
Europe’s two most rapacious and mili- 
tarist powers. “They made their 
choice”—says Joseph Conrad——“and the 
untold sufferings of a nation which 
would not die was the price exacted by 
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fate for the triumph of revolutionary 
ideals,” 8 


THE PARTITIONS 


The terrific shock of the first parti- 
tion, in 1772, spurred the nation to 
dramatic attempts at political reform 
and social justice. A galaxy of politi- 
cal writers, moralists, poets, statesmen, 
educators, imbued with ideals that led 
to the French Revolution, strove to save 
the nation. Their efforts culminated in 
the Constitution of May 3, 1791, hailed 
in western Europe as a most remark- 
able political achievement. ‘Though it 
reformed the government of Poland on 
democratic lines, the constitution for 
that very reason was an incentive to ag- 
gression. Stubborn military resistance 
was followed by further partitions 
(1793, 1795), and Poland ceased to 
exist. “Poland deprived of its inde- 
pendence; of its historical continuity, 
with its religion and language perse- 
cuted and repressed became a mere geo- 
graphical expression.” * 

How the Polish people preserved their 
spiritual unity in the darkest hour of 
their history cannot be dealt with here. 
Spiritual unity was attained because 
the inspiring values of the past had 
crystallized in the very blood of the 
people; because the vision of a new and 
better Poland, created by her poets, re- 
formers, and political leaders, had fired 
the hearts and imagination of succeed- 
ing generations. Even so; its cost was 
tragic, for Poland lost contact with 
Europe during the nineteenth century, 
an age of tremendous social, political, 
economic, and ideological evolution in 
western Europe. At this critical period 
of history, Poland, her very existence 
at stake, was thus unable to deal with 
her own problems or to co-operate with 


8 Joseph Conrad, Notes on Life and Letters 
(London: J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., 1921), 
chapter on *Crime of Partition," p. 156. 

* Ibid., p. 157. 


free peoples of the world. 'The parti- 
tioning powers either did their utmost 
to make the outside world forget Po- 
land, or grossly misrepresented her. At 
the same time they took good care to 
gag the nation. "Their slanders ranged 
from anarchy, revolution, and lack of 
inherent ability for self-government, to 
excessive romanticism, fierce national- 
ism, feudal yearning, imperialism, and, 
more recently, fascist tendencies. 


RECONSTRUCTION 


Although the rebirth of Polish inde« 
pendence was one of the most significant 
historical and moral results of the last 
war, the new Polish state, as Joseph 
Conrad said, came into the world *mor- 
ally free, not in virtue of the nation's 


‘sufferings, but in virtue. of its miracü- 


lous rebirth and of its ancient claim for 
services rendered to Europe.” 5 
Poland's reconstruction work in the 
twenty years between the two World 
Wars deserves mention. In 1920, Po- 
land started from scratch. The begin- 
nings were particularly hard. A hun- 
dred and twenty-three years of bondage 
and four years of devastating war had 
left the country in rubble and brought 
economic ruin. One million, seven hun- 
dred and fifty thousand buildings, 6,000 
Schools, 200 churches, and 40 per cent 
of all railroad equipment were de- 
stroyed. Three areas that for 123 years 
had belonged to three entirely distinct 
economic and administrative systems 
had to be welded into a single state. 
Poland received no reparations and lit- 
tle outside help, but she inherited the 
debts of the three partitioning powers 
and had to bear the entire cost of re- 
construction. Situated between two ag- 
gressive powers, Poland spent 50 per 
cent of her budget on national defense, 
and nearly 20 per cent of her national 
income went in taxation to the state. 
Yet, in spite of these apparently insur- 
5 Ibid., p. 170. 
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mountable difficulties, Poland made im- 
posing progress during her twenty years 
of independence. 

Administrative government, was organ- 
ized, as also an excellent army, modern 
labor legislation passed, social welfare 
services established, national education 
placed on a high level, prosperous in- 
dustries created, agrarian~ reform car- 
ried out, the level of husbandry raised, 
a Polish merchant marine built, and 
communications and aviation developed. 


FRONTIER PROBLEMS 


Unfortunately the Treaty of Ver- 
.sailles left Poland’s frontiers unsettled. 
In vain Polish delegates to the Paris 
Peace Conference, convinced that a 
strong Poland was necessary to enable 
other central European nations to pre- 
serve their independence, sought a final 
settlement of the Polish-German prob- 
lem. i 

In July 1917 Roman Dmowski, who 
later headed the Polish Delegation, had 
written to A. J. Balfour: 


As regards the frontier question, no com- 
promise is possible between the two na- 
tions, Germany and Poland. That prob- 
lem must receive either a Polish solution, 
ie. a line drawn west of Upper Silesia, 
Poznań and West Prussia, which would 
mean the attainment by Poland of a true 
political and economic independence, and 
the end of German conquest in the east; 
or a German solution, ie. the barring by 
Germany of Poland from access to the sea, 
the surrounding of Poland by German pos- 
sessions in the west and in the north, the 
final subjection of Poland, strategically at 
Germany's mercy, politically dependent on 
her and thus doomed to gradual destruc- 
tion. This would mean renewed German 
expansion towards the east, leading to un- 
Checked growth of German power and of 
the German menace to the world. 

It must be added that Germany's domi- 
nation in central and eastern Europe which 
would follow Poland's subjection would be 
equivalent to her mastery over the whole 


; 
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European Continent, as the remaining inde- 
pendent nations of that Continent would 
be too weak to withstand such a tremen- 
dous power, and would naturally be drawn 
into the orbit of German political influence. 


The Peace Conference rejected this 
view. Though Poland's claim to Sile- 
sia was fully recognized in the “Condi- 
tions of Peace” handed to the German 
Delegation in May 1919, a few days 
later the Allied leaders reversed them- 
selves. The Peace Conference was 
afraid that a weak Germany would be 
unable to pay reparations. So Poland 
received only the province of Poznan, a 
portion of Silesia, and a totally inade- 
quate strip of the Baltic coast, with no 
port of her own. Plebiscites were or- 
dered in Silesia, the Kwidzyn district, 
and part of East Prussia, and were held 
under the worst possible conditions for 
Poland. These territories were still un- 
der German administration, and thou- 
sands of newly settled Germans were 
allowed to vote. But what most af- 
fected the result was that the voting 
took place during the Polish-Bolshevist 
war, when all young Poles were at the 
front. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


After the Treaty of Versailles, Po- 
land was in a tragic situation. The 
country, devastated: and in ruins, faced 
the frontier problems left undecided by 
the treaty. Yet, despite the sacrifices 
demanded of her, Poland did everything 
she could to promote close international 
relations and the League of Nations, 
for she believed the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles would become the foundation of 
a new international order based on 
justice and respect for law. Every sug- 
gestion or proposal that came to Po- 
land from the Allies or from the League 
of Nations was complied with. 

Then what happened? At the very 
outset of its independent existence the 
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young Polish Republic had an expe- 
rience the bitter taste of which remained 
in the mouths of Polish statesmen for 
the next twenty years. In 1920 when 
the Bolshevists marched on Warsaw, 
western Europe left Poland to her fate. 
Help, paid for by unbearable humilia- 
tion, was stopped before it reached the 
Polish frontier; the Polish Prime Min- 
ister was summoned to Spa and advised 
to bow to cruel necessity and conclude 
a peace of resignation. 

Poland rejected these suggestions. 
Alone and unaided she repelled the 
enemy. Against the advice of western 
Europe, Poland fought for freedom and 
her frontiers—-as she has been doing 
since 1939—and she saved both her 
own independence and the peace of 
Europe. Who can doubt that a Bolshe- 
vist victory in 1920 and a Soviet ad- 
vance to the German frontier would 
have had disastrous consequences for 
the whole world? 

Thus was shaken for the first time 
the faith’ of Poles in a peace built on 
paper guarantees and seasonal agree- 
ments, unsupported by real sanctions 
and international power. 

'This was followed by other and like 
experiences. Poland, ruined by two 
wars, saw the golden flow of credits to 
Germany from England, France, Amer- 
ica, the Netherlands, and Sweden; saw 
Locarno restrict guarantees of security 
to the western frontier of Germany; saw 
repeated appeasement of the strong at 
the expense of the weak; saw the moral 
and physical disarmament of the West- 
ern world and its tacit consent to the 
rearmament of Germany. 

Before the war Poland was often ac- 
cused of German sympathies. Poland 
signed a pact of nonaggression with Ger- 
many in 1934, identical with the one 
she had signed in 1932 with Russia. 
Before doing so, however, the Polish 
Government on two occasions, in De- 
cember 1932 and in August 1933, sug- 


gested to the western powers that “pre- 
ventive" measures be taken against 
Germany before her war potential be- 
came too great. 

These suggestions were not heeded. 
Poland was repeatedly urged by her 
western friends to seek some under- 
standing with Germany, as Europe 
could not live under the constant threat 
of “a conflict over the Corridor and 
Danzig." 


No COMPROMISE 


As the German danger grew, Poland 
decided to follow the policy of the west- 
ern powers and “play” with Germany 
as long as possible. But when the de- 
cisive moment came, Poland broke with 
the Munich policy of appeasement, and 
in September 1939 again chose to think 
Polish. No Pole will defend the many 
blunders of Polish foreign policy, but 
those mistakes were insignificant com- 
pared to the mistaken policy of the 
great powers. For her peremptory, 
“NO” to Hitler in September 1939, the 
Polish nation has paid with the loss of 
3,200,000 killed—about 10 per cent of 
her entire population—not to mention 
terror, starvation, and the biological ex- 
haustion of the entire nation. 

Poland could have avoided this ter- 
rible fate had she followed the example 
of other nations. Although the Ger- 
mans now proclaim that to obtain the 
necessary living space they must ex- 
terminate the Poles, the present Polish 
generation could have avoided war with 
Germany by joining Germany in an at- 
tack on Russia at any time between 
1934 and 1939; could have postponed 
the catastrophe for a time, at least, by 
consenting to a change in her frontiers 
in August 1939; could have consider- 
ably bettered her position and obtained 
quasi independence for part of her ter- 
ritory by accepting any of the five of- 
fers for collaboration made by Germany 
from October 1939 to January 1943. 
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As far back as October 1939 the Ger- 
mans approached Professor Estreicher 
of Cracow University, seeking Polish 
collaboration on the lines of the Czech 
protectorate.  Estreicher refused, was 
sent to a concentration camp, and tor- 
tured to death. In July 1941 the Ger- 
mans renewed their proposals to Pro- 
fessor Bartel of Lwów, former Prime 
Minister. He also refused, and died 
facing a German firing squad. At the 
end of 1942 Berlin twice approached a 
group of prominent Poles, promising a 
protectorate, an extension of Poland’s 
-eastern frontiers, and all but “real inde- 
pendence” in exchange for collabora- 
tion. The last German proposal came 
at the end of March 1943. The Ger- 
mans tried then to induce the Poles to 
form an army to guard Poland’s eastern 
frontiers. Each refusal brought an in- 
tensification of German terror, mass 
murders, and ruthless extermination of 
all that is Polish. 


PoraAND's AIMS 


What, then, does Poland want? 

Situated between Germany and Rus- 
sia, Poland has perhaps a greater inter- 
est than any other country in a lasting 
organization of world peace. But peace 
must be based on justice, on genuine re- 
spect for law, on true democracy; not 
on illegitimate makeshifts sired by to- 
talitarianism out of democracy. Po- 
land wants peace based on complete 
international solidarity. It was to at- 
tain such a peace that Poland elected 
to fight Germany in September 1939, 
well aware of what her decision meant. 
Poland’s territorial aims are: 

1. Maintenance of the eastern fron- 
tier as established by the Treaty of 
Riga in 1921. This frontier left to 
Russia 120,000 square miles of histori- 
cally Polish territory and about one and 
a half million Poles. 

2. Restoration to Poland of the west- 
ern part of Upper Silesia, given to Po- 


land by the Allies on May 7, 1919 and 
later to Germany after a plebiscite held 
under conditions most unfavorable to 
Poland. 

3. Restoration to Poland of East 
Prussia. As long as East Prussia is in 
German hands, there can be no peace 
in Europe. 

4. Restoration of Danzig to Poland. 
Bismarck, the greatest enemy of Poland, 
said that "should a Polish state ever 
again come into existence, it would have 
to demand Danzig. The estuary of 
the Vistula is a vital necessity to Po- 
land. Poland cannot exist without it. 

'The present tragic plight of Poland, 
the first country to stand up to the 
then invincible might of Germany and 
defend, with woefully inadequate means, 
her national honor, the integrity of her 
life, her spirit, and her moral and politi- 
cal sovereignty, needs no elaboration. 
Never in the history of mankind has a 
nation been subjected to such inhuman 
brutality, to such cold-blooded, scien- 
tific methods of biological extermina- 
tion, cultural destruction, material ruin, 
and moral humiliation. 

Tried by blood and fire, the remaining 
thirty million Poles have shown moral 
and physical courage born of an all-con- 
suming faith in the future and in the 
ideals for which they fight and die so 
bravely. To them, as to all the con- 
quered and oppressed peoples, these 
ideals have been most clearly embodied 
in the Atlantic Charter, the fount of 
hope and faith for millions. Freedom, 
national security, and peace, based on 
world-wide co-operation of all peoples, 
respect for international obligations, 
justice and honesty in mutual relations, 
renunciation of territorial aggrandize- 
ment and of force as an instrument for 
settling political disputes, and an open 
acknowledgment of the principle of self- 


, determination for every nation, large or 


small—these ideals, reflected in Poland’s 
historic tradition, now constitute for her 
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people and her armies the only ac- 
ceptable foundation on which to build 
a new postwar world. The Poles know 
that neither peace nor security, neither 
freedom nor sovereignty, can ever be 


maintained without collective action to 
make all future aggression impossible. 
That task cannot be achieved by the 
great powers alone; it must be shared 
by all members of the United Nations. 


Thaddeus Mitana, Ph.D., born and educated in Po- 
land, continued his studies in London, and came to the 
United States in 1926. He was instructor in Polish 
language and literature at the University of Michigan 
from 1926 to 1931, and head of the Depariment of Po- 
land at Alliance College until recently. He is now 
studying American educational theory and practice 
with a view to devoting his Hie £o educational recon- 


struction in Poland. 


Development of Czechoslovak Nationalism 
By Orro Rapr 


HEN, in 1918, Czechoslovakia 

gained its independence and be- 
came a free democratic republic, it was 
the complete realization of its national- 
istic ambitions, a complete fulfillment of 
all hopes, almost without exception. 
Theories and dreams were transformed 
into reality within a single day. Three 
hundred years of Hapsburg domination 
ended in the bloodless surrender of the 
offices of administration to the Czecho- 
Slovak revolutionary organizations. Not 
a single shot was fired, there was not a 
single casualty. 

This phenomenon, which is probably 
without analogy, was possible only be- 
cause of the uninterrupted continuity in 
the development of Czechoslovak na- 
tionalism.* It was really not a revolu- 
tion that took place in 1918—it was the 
legalization of a condition which had 
logically and systematically been pre- 
pared and was ready under the surface 
of the national life. 

In the same way the re-establishment 
‘of the Czechoslovak state after the Sec- 
ond World War will be only a logical 
continuation of the Czechoslovak na- 
tional development from the seventh to 
the twentieth century. 


7TH CENTURY: THE First NATIONAL 
STATE 


For about fifteen centuries the Sla- 
vonic tribes which were later known as 
Czechoslovaks inhabited the same terri- 

‘tories in central Europe. This geo- 
graphical stability supplied one basic 
element of their national and political 
life. Since approximately the year 500 
AD. they lived in the territories east of 
the Sumava Mountains, south of the 

1 Throughout this article, the term “national- 


ism" is used. in the broad sense of national 
self-consciousness and self-assertion. 


Ore Mountains and KrkonoSe, across 
the Moravian Plain and the Bezkydy 
Mountains, up to the regions north of 
the Danube and along the Carpathian 
Mountains as far east as the river Prut. 

The defense against aggressive neigh- 


‘bors laid the foundation of one of the 


ói 


most outstanding characteristics of Czech 
and Slovak nationalism: the determina- 
tion to defend the land at any cost. 
The close relationship of the people to 
their soil has its origin during those 
centuries when central European eco- 
nomic life was taking on an agrarian 
character, with a growing class of per- 
manently settled peasants. 

The first national state of the Czecho- 
slovak tribes was wedged in between 
western Europe ruled by the Germanic 
tribes and eastern Europe subjugated 
by Turkish nomads, the Avars. 

During the existence of Samo’s great 
Slavonic empire (623-58) the national 
consciousness of the Czechoslovak tribes 
must have been greatly strengthened by 
his great military victories, for instance 
the defeat of the Franks, the Bavarians, 
and the Langobards in the northwestern 
corner of Bohemia in 631. 

After 658, the year of disintegration 
of Samo’s empire, none of the contem- 
porary sources mentions what happened 
to the inhabitants of these territories 
for the next century and a half. Yet 
those years are of the greatest impor- 
tance in the formation of the national 
character. The Slavonic tribes were 
good and fierce warriors. During this 
dark period, however, they became a 
settled nation and developed higher 
moral and social values. The nomadic 
warriors, who had supported themselves 
by hunting, fshing, and raising cattle, 
found fertile soil suitable for permanent 
settlement in the lowlands north of the 
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central Danube, in the plains near the 
river Morava, and in the regions of 
‘the Elbe and ‘the Moldau. This land, 
surrounded by mighty mountains and a 
belt of impassable virgin forests, was to 
witness the development of a national 
unit which would grow and bloom dur- 
ing the future centuries. 

The great empire of Samo was a 
historically premature phenomenon: the 
level of the tribal civilization of this 
period would rather correspond to a 
political structure based on small units 
of families. During the succeeding hun- 
dred and fifty years of historical black- 
out the unification of the Slavonic tribes 
progressed so far that they were ready 
to found another national empire—the 
Great Moravian Empire. 


OTH CENTURY: SPIRITUAL BIRTH OF A 
NATION 


The ninth century, which began with 
the coronation of Charlemagne as Ro- 
man Emperor, was characterized by the 
birth of a number of national states, 
including the Great Moravian Empire 
(830-903), which was organized in the 
Czechoslovak territories in central Eu- 
rope. To this country priests were in- 
vited from abroad, headed by Constan- 
tine and Methodius, who introduced 
Christian culture to these lands in 863, 
organized schools, and made the first 
translations of the gospel into the new 
literary Slavonic language. 

Constantine and Methodius, coming 
from the Byzantine Empire, brought 
more than Christianity and its culture: 
they brought with the new Slavonic lit- 
erary language a special Slavonic alpha- 
bet which they had devised. The dif- 
ferences between the spoken Slavonic 
languages were unimportant at that 
time—smaller than the differences in 
English in the various parts of the 
United States. The “Old-Slovenic” or 
“Church-Slovenic” language was there- 
fore adopted without difficulty in the 


Czechoslovak territories, and for two 
and a half centuries it was in use as 
the ecclesiastical and literary language. 
This was the first literary language of 
any Slavonic nation, and with some 
variations it was used by almost all 
Slavonic peoples. p 

Constantine, called “The  Philoso- 
pher,” who had been professor at the 
University of Constantinople, translated 
the texts of the masses and excerpts 
from the gospel from Greek into Old- 
Slovenic. To this translation he wrote 
an introduction in verse, “Proglas,” 
which represents the beginning of 
Czechoslovak national literature (ap- 
proximately 865). Here he announces 
in a solemn manner that he brought 
the literary language to the people, thus 
enabling them to understand the word 
of the Lord, for “a soul that cannot 
read or write appears dead" and “na- 
tions without books in their own lan- 
guage are naked." ? 

On the basis of biographical legends 
concerning Constantine and Methodius 
(ca. 890) and other literary relics, it 
can be said that the newly discovered 
wealth in literature, poetry, prose, and 
translations originating in the Great 
Moravian Empire contains the first for- 
mulation of the Czechoslovak national 
ideology. 

During this time close ties were 

2 Roman Jakobson, Moudrost starých Cechü 
(“The Wisdom of the Ancient Czechs”), New 
York, 1943. This work publishes several amaz- 
ing results of researches made by Professor 
Jakobson and a number of Slavic philologists 
and historians during recent years, thus pre- 
senting a hitherto unknown picture of Czecho- 
slovak literature in the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies. Professor Jakobson's discoveries are 
based on Old-Slovenic manuscripts from Bo- 
hemia as well as on their copies, translations, 
and adaptations found in Russia and Croatia. 
Even if some details of the ingenious deduc- 
tions of Professor Jakobson should prove to 
be wrong, the basic fact of the existence of a 
national literature in Old-Slovenic in Bohemia 
during the ninth and tenth centuries cannot 
be doubted. 
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formed with other Slavonic countries. 
The Great Moravian Empire had a com- 
mon frontier with the prosperous and 
powerful Russian principality of Kiev, 
and these friendly relations were main- 
tained throughout the subsequent cen- 
turies. 

So we find here all the typical char- 
acteristics of Czechoslovak nationalism: 
its religious content, its democratic 
attitude, its linguistic orientation, its 
Pan-Slavic interest. The fundamental 
accords had been struck; future gen- 
erations had only to develop the har- 
monies. 


10ra CENTURY: Goop KING ` 
WENCESLAUS 


During the tenth century, under the 
reign of Prince Wenceslaus—"The good 
King Wenceslaus" of the English Christ- 
mas carol—the historic task of national 
unification of the Czechoslovak tribes 
shifted from the Moravians to the 
Czechs. 'The Czechs slowly fused the 
groups of Slavonic tribes into one homo- 
geneous Czech nation which became the 
bearer of the national ideology and 
historic responsibility. 

We have seen that during the pre- 
vious century these tribes began to es- 
tablish contacts with the Byzantine and 
eastern Slavonic world. Prince Wences- 
laus must be credited for realizing the 
importance of establishing similar con- 
tacts with the Western Christian world. 

Even thus early, the young nation 
had a clearly marked international ori- 
entation. We find news about Bohemia 
in the report of an Arabian traveler. 
Despite almost impassable natural fron- 
tlers, very active commercial relations 
were established. Groups of merchants 
trading between the east and the west 
traveled across the Czechoslovak lands. 
They liked this country of Wenceslaus 
for the good silver coins from the mints 
of Bohemia. Together with the mer- 
chants came Christian priests, welcomed 


by Prince Wenceslaus, bringing western 
European education together with their 
religious teachings. 

The Latin alphabet was introduced, 
but the Cyrillic, or Old-Slovenic, one, 
which had been used exclusively up to 
that time, did not entirely disappear. 
Similarly, also, the cultural connections 
with the eastern and southern Slavonic 
tribes were preserved. Already at this 
time we find traces of the most impor- 
tant phenomen of the later Czecho- 
slovak culture: the attempt to serve as 
a bridge across Europe, the attempt at 
a synthesis of east and west. 


11TH CENTURY: NATIONAL GROWTH 


During the eleventh century the sound 
of a Czech name became more and more 


"respected as the power of the Czech 


princes grew. ‘These assisted the Ro- 
man Emperor in his military expeditions 
and promoted a policy of friendship to- 
ward the Empire. 'The Czech and Slo- 
vak soldiers brought home from the 
military expeditions into foreign coun- 
tries not only rich experiences but also 
a knowledge of the world. As a result 
they began to compare cultural condi- 
tions at home and abroad, and they 
also brought products of foreign peoples 
which were an incitement for the im- 
provement of domestic art. "Their na- 
tional pride grew through the successes 
and recognition received abroad; the 
content of their national concepts was 
more clearly defined. 

But one of the components of the 
national culture was almost lost—that 
component which had grown out of the 
contact with the Byzantine culture of 
the eastern and southern Slavonic na- 
tions. As a consequence of pressure 
exerted by Rome, the holding of na- 
tional services in the national Old-Slo- 
venic language was prohibited in 1096. 
Contact with the eastern and southern 
Slavonic world continued, however, and 
several attempts to reintroduce the East- 
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ern Ritus were made in later centuries; 
but Latin, the language of the Western 
cultural sphere, became predominant. 
But the heaviest loss occurred when 
Slovakia was separated from the rest of 
the Czech territories. After the fall of 
the Great Moravian Empire, the terri- 
tory north of the Danube had been con- 
quered by the invading Magyars; but 
only during the eleventh century did it 
become obvious that the hopes of the 
Czech princes to reincorporate the south- 
eastern territory were in vain. ‘The 
Magyars, who were attracted by the 
riches and the higher living standard of 
the Slovak territories, were, however, 
unable to advance at this time farther 
than to the middle part of the river 
Vah and to the rivers Nitra and Hron. 
The conquered Slovak territories, under 
Magyar domination for centuries, never 
lost their national Slavonic character. 


127TH CENTURY: THe First CRUSADES 


During the twelfth century the power 
of the Catholic Church grew steadily 
in the Czechoslovak territories. The 
church, through its highly developed or- 
ganization, introduced a new element 
into the Czechoslovak national life. In 
the big citadels, which no longer had a 
purely defensive purpose but became 
also administrative centers, bishops and 
lower priests settled next to princes. 
The clergy, however, did not form a 
class of its own, and the administrative 
functions of the church and the state 
became intermingled. Although Latin 
was used exclusively for the religious 
services, the priests spoke Czech among 
themselves and with the population. 
Czech was also the language of the 
highest social classes and of the princes. 

In this period of absolute rulers we 
can discern certain elements of division 
of power, certain democratic elements in 
the life of the nation. The national 
pride could only be strengthened by the 
fact that the Czech prince held the 


position of the “highest cupbearer” in 
the feudal system of the Roman Empire 
and had the right to take part at the 
election of the Emperor. Czech partici- 
pation in the great international events 
of this period—as for instance the Sec- 
ond, Third, and Fourth Crusades (1147, 
1189, and 1202) and the Emperor’s 
wars against Milan and the north Italian 
cities—had the same effect. 


13TH CENTURY: BLOOM OF THE 
KNIGHTLY CULTURE 


The national sentiment of the Czechs 
reached new heights in the thirteenth 
century, which represents a period of 
great international glory of their kings. 
Bohemia became a permanent kingdom 
through the Golden Bull of Sicily 
(1212), and the Czech people could 
proudly point to several famous kings. 
There was also remarkable unification 
of the nation and an unusual rise of its 
wealth which gave great impetus to 
the growth of national consciousness. 
Books appeared that were written in 
Czech instead of in Latin as had been 
customary. They reminded their read- 
ers that the nation could look back on 
five hundred years of successful devel- 
opment, and that it had become a note- 
worthy part of the contemporary Euro- 
pean political system. - 


14ru CENTURY: Praga caput imperii 


The fourteenth century was a period 
of division. During the reign of Charles 
IV, Holy Roman Emperor and King of 
Bohemia, there was much reason for 
self-reliance. Bohemia had reached the 
peak of its development in population 
and wealth; it had become a great 
power and a decisive factor in European 
affairs. 

The King preferred Prague to any 
other city, and made it the capital of 
the Roman Empire. When in. 1348 
Charles founded the Prague University 
—the first east of the Rhine and north 
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of the Alps—this city became also the 
meeting place of eminent scholars. For- 
eign immigrants spoke Czech with rising 
respect. * 

But the atmosphere was already heavy 
with forebodings of the coming storm. 
'The wealth in Prague lead to extrava- 
gance, morals became loose, begging 
friars sold indulgences. The rich clergy, 
enjoying the income from large benefices, 
was more interested in its worldly prop- 
erties than in the spiritual well-being 
of the nation. More and more voices 
were heard demanding that the priests 
should lead a clean life as required in 
the gospel, and that everybody should 
follow the teachings of the Bible and 
live in apostolic poverty. 'This popu- 
lar trend was headed by Thomas of 
Stítny (1331-1401), the first philoso- 
plier who wrote in Czech. Stítny and 
the learned reformers of the church gave 
to Czech nationalism its moral and reli- 
gious reformatory characteristic. 


15TH CENTURY: REVOLUTION OF THE 
HUSSITES 


In the fifteenth century the Czecho- 
slovak national consciousness became 
identical with revolutionary national ac- 
tion and found expression in religious 
wars. In 1402 John Huss became 
preacher at the Bethlehem Chapel in 
Prague. Huss, a university professor, 
through whose endeavors the Prague 
dialect had become the Czech literary 
language, distinguished himself from the 
mere critics by waging open war against 
the misdemeanors of the clergy. He 
personally followed the tradition of the 
local Czech popular preachers, but 
through the power of his personality 
his demand for reform within the Ro- 
man Church became a question of na- 
tional and even European magnitude. 
This Czech movement maintained direct 
personal and literary contact with the 
English reformers, and it aimed at the 
correction of the whole Christian world, 


not of local conditions only. When 
John Huss was burned in 1415 by the 
ecclesiastical council, all classes of the 
Czechoslovak nation united into a mili- 
tant whole for the first time—towns- 
people, country population, intellectuals, 
and even the small aristocracy. 

This movement was inspired by reli- 
gious idealism, but essentially it was 
antiecclesiastical, antipapal, anti-Roman. 
It was a movement of people fighting 
for the right to hold their religious serv- 
ices in their national language, but it 
was cemented together by its anti-Ger- 
man sentiment, which had grown out of 
the accumulated hatred for the expand- 
ing German colonists. The anti-Ger- 
man character of the movement was 
increased by the fact that all crusades 
against the Czechs came from Germany. 
Hussitism was really a movement based 
on the Biblical argument of apostolic 
poverty, but it aimed at antifeudal re- 
forms. It was directed against the ex- 
clusive ownership of land, the masters 
of which were aristocrats, often of for- 
eign descent; it was pointed against the 
owners of latifundia, the convents and 
bishops; it was waged against exploita- 
tion by rich merchant families, the 
majority of which were German. 

The national aims were attained. In 
the towns the wealthy families were no 
longer German but Czech. The foreign 
immigrants were expelled from their 
positions in the courts and the country 
administration and replaced by Czechs. 
The Czechoslovaks were the first nation 
to rise as “the Warriors of God,” and 
this struggle for the highest ethical val- 
ues consolidated the national conscious- 
ness. The Czechs became a “Hussite 
Nation” and remained such even when 
the religious content of this movement 
faded into the background. 


16TH CENTURY: UNION or CZECH 
BRETHREN 


The Czech religious and intellectual 
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life of the sixteenth century found ex- 
pression in the Union of Czech Brethren 
in England and other western countries. 
This was a group which had remained 
nationally purest in its endeavors to re- 
establish brotherly love as taught by 
the apostles. It consisted of a number 
of dreamers who were later greatly ad- 
mired by Tolstoy, and who strove to 
realize the Kingdom of God on earth. 
Its members, who included several most 
important writers of this period, trav- 
eled extensively and were belatedly in- 
troduced abroad to the fundamental 
concepts of humanism. 

Here again we find a Czech national 
movement combined with international 
orientation. For the writers of this pe- 
riod, nationalism does not mean isola- 
tionism, but a parallel development with 
the rest of the world. 

The co-operation of great philologists 
and theologians of the Union of Czech 
Brethren produced the most scholarly 
work in the Czech language, the Bible 
of Kralice (1579). 

Politically, this period shows signs of 
the approaching decline of the future 
centuries. In 1536 the Czech estates 
elected Ferdinand I, a Hapsburg, to the 
throne. This Emperor and his succes- 
sor, Maximilian, were in some respects 
liberal rulers; they cared for order in 
the country and encouraged the general 
cultural development. But they resided 
in Vienná, not in Prague, and began to 
divest the Czech estates of their right 
to participate actively in the shaping of 
the foreign policy. 


171m CENTURY: FLOWERING OF 
ABSOLUTISM AND OPPRESSION 


The seventeenth century was the 
darkest epoch in Czechoslovak history. 
Religious disputes unchained a series of 
wars beginning in 1618, known as the 
Thirty Years’ War, which was fought 
partly on Czech territory. It was one 
of the most destructive, most brutal 


wars ever fought, full of cruel plunder- 
ing, robbery, and theft, burning of 
towns, and slaughter of human lives. 
Under the Catholic banner, war was 
waged against the Protestants, but ac- 
tually many other things were at stake: 
the representatives of absolute sover- 
eign power were fighting the remnants 
of feudalism, under which the estates of 
the realm were limiting the power of 
the ruler; the representatives of Italian 
and Spanish culture were fighting those 
of Nordic culture; Gustavus Adolphus, 
as a Protestant, was aiming at the de- 
struction of the Roman Empire; but the, 
Catholic Cardinal Richelieu wanted to 
destroy the Empire because he hated its 
Austrian ally and because he wanted to 
expand the power of France to the 
Rhine. But behind.the religious, politi- 
cal, and personal ambitions stood large 
national movements which, for the first 
time, were lining up for war. 

The catastrophe which the Thirty 
Years’ War brought upon the Czecho- 
slovak nation had also a national char- 
acter. The revolt of the estates against 
the Hapsburg ruler, Ferdinand II, ended 
in their defeat at the Battle of White 
Mountain in 1620, followed by the exe- 
cution of twenty-one leaders of the do- 
mestic aristocracy in 1621, the taking 
over of the Prague University by the 
Jesuits in 1654, the introduction of 
German as the official language and 
Catholicism as the only permitted reli- 
gion, and the expatriation of all persons 
of other creeds. Under the brutal perse- 
cution to which the nation was sub- 
jected, the relative value and strength 
of the various components of Czecho- 
slovak nationalism appeared in a new 
light: the language became more im- 
portant than the religion. The country 
remained Catholic; but despite all Ger- 
man pressure, the Czech language sur- 
vived as a living idiom. 

The national tradition lived on in 
two branches: one within the national 
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borders and the other beyond the fron- 
tiers. At home,- Czech remained the 
language of the peasants. It was so 
deep-rooted that even during the period 
following the defeat on White Moun- 
tain, German colonists who settled 
among the Czechs became assimilated. 
When the “heretic” Czech books were 
burned at home, emissaries from abroad 
smuggled Czech literature into the coun- 
try. And even among the educated 
classes, who became Catholic, there were 
some who never lost their interest in 
the works by old Czech Catholic au- 
thors. The Jesuits, too, who tried to 
penetrate with their teachings all classes 
of the nation, had no objection to the 
printing of Czech books, provided they 
contained descriptions of the lives of the 
saints, legends, or religious songs or 
plays; they themselves published a 
Czech Bible, The Bible of Saint Wen- 
ceslaus. This name shows clearly how 
deep-rooted the national Czechoslovak 
tradition was; even its enemies were 
forced to refer to it for propaganda 
purposes. 

The other branch of the nation was 
abroad. In Saxony, Poland, Sweden, 
Denmark, and even in England, Czech 
refugees served their new countries as 
soldiers, diplomats, and court officials, 
at the universities and in the schools 
and churches—their fate having a strik- 
ing resemblance to that of many Czecho- 
slovaks in the twentieth century. Many 
of them died without leaving any trace, 
but the memory of one man survived 
through the ages. It was the philoso- 
pher, theologian, pacifist, “Teacher of 
the Nations,” Johann Amos Comenius, 
who died in 1670—a personality of 
European scope. Through his textbooks 
on languages and science and his teach- 
ing activities in Poland, Sweden, and 
Hungary, he became the father of mod- 
ern pedagogy. In his religious and 
philosophic treatises and allegories he 
pointed out that it was wrong to aim at 
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vain things, and that happiness should 
be found within each individual. He 
attempted to create a center of inter- 
national science by negotiating for the 
foundation of an academy in London, 
and through pacifist projects he hoped 
to ensure future peace. In Comenius 
all outstanding characteristics of Czecho- 
slovak nationalism were concentrated— 
his international orientation and con- 
cepts, his combination of philosophic 
project and practical experience—as 
they were later in T. G. Masaryk. 

The catastrophe that befell Bohemia 
was not only national in character but 
also political and social. The repre- 
sentatives of the highest estates had been 
expelled; the cities had been heavily hit 
by the war, fines, and confiscations; 
Czech elements had been expatriated; 
during this period Chebsko, Loketsko, 
Zatecko, Litoměřicko, Boleslavsko, and 
Hradecko were forcefully Germanized. 
At some future time the invaders of 
the so-called *Sudetenland" will distort 
this fact by pretending that the terri- 
tories had always been inhabited by 
Germans. The Germanization was not 
so thorough in Slovakia, to which many 
Czechs had fled and where Czech books 
were printed. Towns like Báňská Bys- 
trica, Kremnica, Báňská Sfávnica, Ko- 
šice, Levoča, Prešov, Zvolen, Trenčin, 
and Trnava were able to preserve their 
Slovak character. But the entire 
Czechoslovak lands were separated from 
the development of European art and 
thought during the whole seventeenth 
century. 


18TH CENTURY: EARLY STAGES OF 
NATIONAL REVIVAL 


The free intellectual trend at the end 
of the eighteenth century brought the 
Czechoslovak nation again into contact 
with contemporary European culture. 
The French Revolution gave to the 
Czech national movement self-reliance, 
another example of passionate love for 
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the country, courage to dispose of pro- 
vincial prejudices, and extension of in- 
terest to the entire world. Masaryk 
rightly says in his Ceská otdzka (“The 
Czech Question," 1895), “We date our 
national rebirth from the French Revo- 
lution.” Under the influence of the 
French and the earlier successful Ameri- 
can Revolution, under the influence of 
Jefferson’s dictum “All men are born 
free and equal,” the political lethargy 
disappeared from the Czechoslovak 
lands, and confidence in national action 
awakened. 'The aim of this action was 
“nothing less than to re-establish the 
nearly forgotten Czech literary language 
as a live medium of modern writers, to 
reintroduce it among the well-educated 
classes, to awaken the national con- 
Sciousness among the broad masses of 
the populace through reading, and to 
rebuild through the knowledge of the 
national past a strong and modern 
Czechoslovak nation, equal to the old 
and free nations of the world. 


19TH CENTURY: Great CZECH LEADERS 


The history of the nationalistic move- 
ment in Czechoslovakia during the nine- 
teenth century can be divided into two 
distinctly different periods: that of ro- 
manticism, which lasted until the revo- 
lutionary year of 1848 and can best be 
represented by Palacky; and that of 
political and cultural realism, which 
lasted throughout the rest of the century 
_and until the end of the First World 
War. The greatest name of the latter 
period was that of Masaryk. 

As a background for both these ideo- 
logical trends, however, we must con- 
. Sider the amazing technical develop- 
ment of the time, the speed of which 
outstripped the political actions of the 
nations. The industrial revolution 
reached Bohemia, a country richly en- 
dowed with natural wealth, with such 
intensity that suddenly it became the 
most jndustrialized part of the Austro- 


Hungarian monarchy. On the one side 
we have the Austro-Hungarian twin em- 
pire headed by the Hapsburg ‘“Apos- 
tolic Highness,” the Emperor, and gov- 
erned with absolutist police methods by 
a highly efficient bureaucratic machine, 
a willing tool of the Prussian Germaniz- 
ing policy; on the other side, the mod- 
ern Czechoslovak nation, awakened to 
new life, living in a territory covered 
with a growing network of railway lines, 
with the smoke of factories rising to the 
skies, with steam freighters on its canal- 
ized rivers, with telephones and tele- 
graphs humming. Only when it became 
perfectly clear that national develop- 
ment was not possible within the frame- 
work of the Germanizing central Euro- 
pean monarchy did the leaders of the 
Czechoslovak nation decide that it was 
necessary to destroy the twin empire. 

'The greatest personality among the 
Czechoslovak leaders was Frantisek Pa- 
lacky, the author of the History of the 
Czech Nation. The measure of the au- 
thority which he enjoyed can be judged 
from the name “Father of the Nation” 
given to him by the admiring and grate- 
ful population. Palacky gave to his na- 
tion the first ideological interpretation 
of its history. He saw the mission of 
the Czechoslovak nation in forming a 
wall against brutal German expansion- 
ism, a well of moral greatness and ideo- 
logical freedom. The most powerful 
expression of this national idea was 
embodied in the Hussite movement and 
the activities of the Union of Czech 
Brethren. 

When Palacky, the great man of the 
romantic period, died, his pupil T. G. 
Masaryk was twenty-six years old. His 
rich and successful life fills the second 
half of the nineteenth and the first three , 
decades of the twentieth century—a pe- 
riod whose political and cultural meth- 
ods he called “realism.” The brilliant 
success of his political activities makes 
Masaryk a figure of international size. 
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He formulated the ideology of Czecho- 
slovak nationalism in his books The 
Czech Question and The Social Ques- 
tion. Masaryk traces the humanitarian 
ideal" as the fundamental idea in the 
history of his nation. In his philosophy 
of democracy and in his practical politi- 
.cal activities, the Czechoslovak national 
revival and the entire development oí 
Czechoslovak nationalism culminate.? 


20TH CENTURY: CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S 
War Ams 


After the First World War the opin- 
ion was generally expressed that na- 
tionalism was dead—that it had fulfilled 
its mission in having established the 
foundations of national states on the 
basis of self-determination. It was ex- 
pected that some kind of rational inter- 
nationalism would appear and promote 
the more intelligent organization of hu- 
manity into a logical, co-operative, and 
peace-loving whole. This hope proved 
to be a delusion, and all the new en- 
deavors to unify all peoples were lack- 
ing in vital power. 

On the other hand, the emotional 
appeal of nationalism was left unex- 
ploited by the organizers of an inter- 
national world order. So it happened 
that the most varied negativistic politi- 
cal movements, such as Fascism, Nazism, 
and others, were given ample oppor- 
tunity to misuse nationalistic slogans 
for their own purposes. 

The turning point was reached only 
. when the Soviet Union demonstrated to 
the world that the tremendous emotional 
content of nationalism could also be di- 
rected into progressive channels. Na- 

3 The cultural and political development of 
Czechoslovakia during the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries has been excellently and 
‘exhaustively described in two recent books: 
Robert J. Kerner (Ed), Czechoslovakia: 
Twenty Years of Independence, Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1940; and Samuel 
Harrison Thomson, Czechoslovakia in Euro- 


pean History, Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1943. 


tionalism, which for a long time had 
not been recognized in progressive cir- 
cles, became again an active force. 

This Soviet change of policy was per- 
fectly natural: the terrible attack of: 
Nazi etatism and military expansionism, 
organized with incredible thoroughness 
on a world-wide scale, could be stopped 
only by organizing the deepest forces of 
the nations, by tying together into one 
entity all the forces that were divided 
by various social and political motives. 
British nationalism won the Battle of 
England; American nationalism was sud- 
denly awakened through the debacle of 
Pearl Harbor; Chinese nationalism has 
resisted the most savage aggression for 
years; Russian nationalism stopped the 
enemy at Stalingrad. 

This flaming old nationalism will be 
the only force co-ordinating the strength 
of the world’s nations until a new, live, 
collective feeling, which we may call 
“world patriotism,” is born, which will 
contain a similar emotional and explo- 
sive power. 

It is natural that the Czechoslovak 
nation too has been united at home and 
abroad during this Second World War, 
by its national ideology. Hitler’s brutal 
attempt at Germanizing and denational- 
izing the Czechs and Slovaks awakened 
all the forces of national tradition among 
the various classes of the nation. The 
national danger united all on a common 
national program: the members of the 
labor parties, the conservative indus- 
trialists, the Roman Catholics, and the 
Protestants of Czech Reformation tradi- 
tion. 

For Czechoslovakia, the natural aim 
in this Second World War is the re- 
establishment of the national state in a 
safer world. The statesmen planning 
the peace should therefore envisage the 
re-establishment of the Czechoslovak 
state within the same territory it held 
at the beginning of 1938. The Czecho- 
slovak nation has no other territorial 
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demands. It may be that due to the 
experiences of the years 1938-39 some 
minor corrections of its German fron- 
tiers will prove necessary. So, for in- 
Stance, it is possible that demands will 
be voiced for the return of the region 
of Glatz, a few square miles of land 
which is on three and a half sides sur- 
rounded by Czech territory and which 
belongs to Bohemia geographically, stra- 
tegically, and economically because of 
its railroad communications. This re- 
gion had been a traditional part of the 
Czech Crown lands for centuries before 
it was yielded to Germany by the Haps- 
burgs. I am expressing here only a 
personal opinion about one of the pos- 
sible minor adjustments of the frontier 
which it may be necessary to consider. | 
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All questions with regard to minori- 
ties, new immigrants, their rights and 
their possible translocation, should not 
represent an international problem, and 
the Czechoslovak Government should be 
able to solve them satisfactorily as an 
internal question within the frame of 
international legislation. 

The renewed Czechoslovak state will 
not have to lay. fresh foundations in the 
postwar era, but only to continue the 
centuries-old national tradition. The 
term “national tradition” means for 
every Czechoslovak the right to use his 
national language, to develop his na- 


' tional culture, to work in collaboration 


with all classes of society for social 
progress, and to organize, in collabora- 
tion with all nations, a peaceful world. 


Dr. Otto Radl, New York City, was born in Prague 
and came to the United States in 1938. He was en- 
‘gaged in newspaper work in Prague and was con- 


tributor to leading reviews. 


He was Czechoslovak 


collaborator for the Instituto Internazionale per la 
Cinematografia educativa in Rome, a section of the 

League of Nations administration. In this country 

he has been employed in the production of scientific 

film at the Department for Visual Education at the 

University of Minnesota; on OWI short-wave broad- 

cast for Czechoslovakia; and at the United Nations : 
Information Office in New York. He is author of 

History of the Film (1934) and Il sviluppo della cine- 

matografia Cecoslovacca (1934). 


Austria's Position in Reconstructed Europe 


By FERDINAND CZERNIN 


OW that the Moscow Declaration 

of the Inter-Allied Conference has 
put Austria back on the map of Europe, 
it is time to analyze the forces which 
may aid or impede the formation of the 
new Austrian state, which will have to 
become one of the pillars of a recon- 
structed Europe. 

The history of the last twenty-five 
years has taught those of us who did 
not previously know it that, thanks to 
its political and geographical position, 
Austria plays a far greater role in the 
concert of European nations than seems 
warranted by the size of its territory or 
its population. Austria holds the key 
position to the German and Danubian 
problem, and a stable Austria is essen- 
tial for the peace and stability of cen- 
tral Europe. 

From the creation of the Austrian 
Republic and all through the twenty- 
five years of its existence doubts were 
raised whether the Austrian state had 
any right to an independent existence— 
whether there was such a thing as an 
Austrian nation. The absence of Aus- 
trian nationalism and the precarious po- 
sition of Austria's economy were taken 
as proof that Austria had no place on 
the map of Europe. At a time when 
nationalism seemed to be the basis, and 
the only basis, for the creation and the 
survival of a national state, Austria, 
with its conspicuous lack of nationalism, 
seemed very much out of place. 

Many attempts were made to create 
“Austrian patriotism"—attempts which, 
because of their very obviousness, were 
bound to fail. The revival of old Austro- 
Hungarian traditions in the years of the 
Schuschnigg government and the at- 
tempt to make the traditions of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire the traditions 
of the Austrian state, were lamentable 
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misjudgments of the Austrian national 
character. In tomorrow's world, which, 
as is now abundantly apparent, will not 
build upon nationalism but upon larger 
common supernational international in- 
terests, the absence of any Austrian 
nationalism might have been a decisive 
asset. 


Tue NEW NATIONALISM 


However, what all the years of Aus- 
trian independence were unable to create, 
five years-of German domination has 
accomplished. Austrians, after half a 
decade of subjugation to Nazi Germany, 
realize how far apart they are from their 
“German brethren,” and that their fu- 
ture—if they are to have any at all— 
lies not within the framework of a 
“Greater German Reich” but with those 
peoples with whom they have lived dur- 
ing the past centuries and with whom, 
in spite of many squabbles, disagree- 
ments, and rivalries, they are united by 
common interests, blood ties, and tradi- 
tions. 

A wave of anti-Germanism is sweep- 
ing Austria and feeling is running very 
high in every class of society. By try- 
ing to make of Austrians Germans of 
the northern variety, the Nazis have 
achieved the exact contrary; they have 
made Austrians conscious as they never 
were before that they are “different,” 
that there is very definitely such a 
thing as Austria and an Austrian nation, 
and that Austria can survive only if 
she resists any attempts at Germaniza- 
tion. 

That new Austrian nationalism which, 
under the pressure of the Nazi heel, has 
come into being, has two aspects: it is 
directed primarily against Germany, and 
on the other hand it desires collabora- 
tion with the neighboring central Euro- 
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pean nations, with whom the people of 
Austria share the fate of Nazi subjuga- 
tion. We shall be able to judge the 
strength and durability of these feelings 
only after Austria has shaken off the 
German yoke. All indications, however, 
point to the fact that they are extremely 
strong. 


ATTITUDE OF ÅUSTRIA’S NEIGHBORS 


As to durability, much will of course 
depend upon how far the peoples of 
the neighboring states, in particular the 
people of Czechoslovakia, will turn out 
' to be willing to accept Austria as an 
equal partner in the new world. It is 
essential that Austria's neighbor states 
do not repeat the mistakes they made 
in 1918 of ostracizing Austria, of iso- 
lating her politically and economically 
'—1mistakes which in the nineteen-twen- 
ties led to an inordinate growth of the 
Anschluss tendencies among the Aus- 
trian people. 

Unfortunately, Austria, which by the 
peace treaty of Saint-Germain was 
forced to shoulder the heavy inheritance 
of the departed Austro-Hungarian mon- 
archy, is still looked upon by many as 
the last remnant of that Hapsburg em- 
pire. This view is held not only by 
those few Austrian monarchists who 
hope that a Hapsburg restoration in 
Austria will eventually lead to a peace- 
ful or forcible reunion of the nations 
which composed that empire, but also 
by many of the peoples who were freed 
in 1918 and who fear that any collabora- 
tion with Austria must inevitably con- 
tain the germ of that Danubian empire 
idea which, for the greater glory of a 
dynasty and for the sake of the survival 
of a system which had outlived its use- 
fulness, pitted nation against nation. 
` To many a Czech, many a Serb, and 
many a Slovene, the very name of Aus- 
tria is still today a hateful reminder of 
the Austrian Empire of which they were 
so unwillingly a part. 


The only hope of overcoming those 
old prejudices lies in the possibility that 
the fight against German domination in 
the months and years to come will fuse 
the anti-German forces of Austria, Yugo- 
slavia, and Czechoslovakia, and create a 
united front against the common con- 
queror and oppressor. Out of a struggle 
which those nations are waging shoulder 
to shoulder, a new feeling of interde- 
pendence and comradeship can emerge, 
which, far more than logic and common 
sense, can form the basis upon which 
post-victory co-operation can be built. 

Unfortunately there are as yet few 
indications that local resistance against 
the Germans is anything but nationalis- : 
tic. Throughout Europe the fight against 
German oppression is fought on national 
issues rather than on supernational ideo- 
logical ones. Democracy has missed, 
and goes on missing, the chances of 
supporting and co-ordinating on a super- 
national basis the anti-German resistance 
movement in the occupied territories. 
Other ideologies have not been so slow 
in taking up and supporting causes, and 
they are laying particular stress on 
nationalistic sentiment. 


INTERNAL FORCES 


The forces that play inside Austria 
may be, for the purpose of analysis, 
divided into conservative and revolu- 
tionary ones. All anti-Nazi forces have 
as a common denominator that new 


'spirit of Austrian nationalism which we 


have referred to above. 


Communism 


'The greatest stress upon nationalism 
is laid today by Austrian Communists, 
who, in Austria as elsewhere, are propa- 
gating a people's front against the for- 
eign invader. In complete control of 
the only well-organized, though numeri- 
cally small, underground, they are the 
actual spearhead of Austria's fight for 
freedom. In the days of the Austrian 
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Republic, Communism was nonexistent. 
The radical left wing of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party absorbed those Marxist ele- 
ments which, had that radical wing not 
existed, might have formed the nucleus 
of a Communist Party. When, after the 
bloody suppression of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party in 1934, its leaders fled the 
country and the organization. went un- 
derground, many Social Democrats be- 
gan switching to Communism. It is 
difficult to judge today from the outside 
how many of the Austrian workers 
changed their allegiance from Social De- 
mocracy to Communism. It is, however, 
safe to say that a considerable number 
have done so, and that a strong Com- 
munist Party will have to be reckoned 
with in Austria in the future. 

The military resistance which Russia 
has put up, the obvious fanaticism with 
which the Russian masses are fighting, 
as well as the realization that Russia 
will have the main say in the post-vic- 
tory reconstruction of central Europe, 
have contributed to the strong growth 
of Communism in Austria. The fact 
that the economic form of Communism 
is quite inapplicable to Austria, with its 
small peasant holdings and its—at least 
potentially—prosperous working class, 
does not seem to matter at this juncture 
when all forces are concentrated on 
strategic rather than economic consid- 
erations. 


Social Democracy 


It has been repeatedly stated that the 
Social Democratic Party has lost all in- 
fluence on the people of Austria. It 
would be a great mistake to believe 
that. While the party which could once 
muster 42 per cent of the Austrian elec- 
torate has lost some of its adherents to 
Communism, and the most active ones 
at that, Social Democracy still remains 
a great force to be reckoned with. It is 
not an entirely revolutionary force these 
days. The Social Democratic trade 


unionist was of a very high type, politi- 
cally well-educated and party-politically 
strictly organized. Austrian Social De- 
mocracy was primarily an opposition 
party, having refused to participate in 
the responsibilities of the Government 
since the early twenties. That negative 
attitude which permeated the party did 
not change after it went underground, 
and was only broken when, in the last 
days of Austria's independence, the 
workers, spontaneously and witbout the 
guidance and sanction of their exiled 
leaders, rallied at Schuschnigg’s call to 
the support of the Austrian government. 

In those days it became very appar- 
ent that the Social Democratic Party 
could stil muster a great deal of 
strength in spite of the fact that its or- 
ganization had been driven underground 
four years before. There is no reason 
to believe that in the five years which 
have passed since, that strength should 
have materially fallen off. Those years 
were filled with an increasingly hard 
struggle against the all-devouring Nazi 
machine, and it is an old experience 
that the opportunity to fight strengthens 
underground organizations rather than 
weakens them. 


Peasant movement 


A third revolutionary force, and a 
most important one, is apparent today 
among the Austrian peasantry, Ordi- 
narily, the small landholder is the main- 
stay of conservatism. It is only in 
times of extreme stress that the peasant 
population can be goaded into action. 
This is happening today. Rather than 
permit themselves to be drafted for 
military service, the peasants of Austria 
are taking to the hills and are forming 
what are known as “green cadres,” 
armed with old weapons which are 
occasionally supplemented by modern 
weapons taken from army depots or 
stolen from soldiers on leave. They 
are provisioned from their villages and 
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can hold out indefinitely. In Carinthia 
many of them have joined Tito’s Parti- 
sans, 

Though numerically much weaker 
than the organized workers, that peasant 
movement is of great political and psy- 
chological importance, because it fuses 
the two rival forces which, all through 
Austria’s existence, tore the country 
asunder, The rivalry between the agri- 
cultural areas and the industrialized 
city centers was the main disrupting 
force in Austrian politics. Standing 
for low wages and high prices, conserva- 
tive in outlook, determined to defend 
itself against “socialization,” the peas- 
antry faced the industrial workers who 
demanded low prices and high wages, 
were progressive and even revolution- 
ary in outlook, and willing to sacrifice 
the peasantry for the benefit of the in- 
dustrial worker. This rivalry was the 
basis of the latent civil war in Austria 
which came to a short and bloody head 
in 1934. 

Nazi occupation is thus, at least for 
the time being, acting as a unifying 
. force in Austrian affairs. 


Catholicism 


There are many who look toward the 
Roman Catholic Church and clergy to 
take a lead in the struggle against Ger- 
many. However, the Catholic hier- 
archy, because of Cardinal Innitzer’s 
pro-Hitler stand in the days of Austria’s 
invasion and because of his failure to 
take a stand against Nazism, has lost a 
great deal of prestige in Austria. On 
the other hand, the small clergy still 
pulls its weight with the population, 
particularly in the country districts. 
Anti-Semitic by upbringing and inclina- 
tion, the lower clergy did nothing to 
stop. the growth of anti-semitism in 
Austria prior to or after the occupation. 
The Catholic resistance against National 
Socialism started only when the church 
and its property were directly attacked. 


Even then, it was sporadic and indeci- 
sive. 

After a long period of disorientation, 
during which the Catholic Church 


"seemed to waver between appeasement 


of and resistance against Nazism, it has 
now definitely become an enemy of the 
regime, not entirely of its own volition, 
but mainly because the Nazis so desig- 
nated it. 

However, the Roman Catholic Church 
long ago ceased to be a revolutionary 
force in the sense that it could be ex- 
pected to inspire the masses to rise and: 
take action against the civil authorities. 
It cannot therefore be looked to for 
leadership in Austria's fight for free- 
dom. It will, however, form a strong 
stabilizing power when Nazidom breaks 
down. 


Monarchism 


Monarchism, much hailed abroad as 
the force which could bring about a 
“rightist revolution" in Austria, is prac- 
tically nonexistent and is confined to 
some few old Army officers and officials 
of the late Austro-Hungarian monarchy, 
who are nostalgically looking forward to 
a restoration of *the'good old days." 


National Socialism 


One more force is apparent in Aus- 
tria these days, and is, unfortunately, 
the strongest of them all at present— 
at least realistically if not spiritually. 
This is the force of National Socialism 
—the grip which its ideology has on a 
section of the people, plus the force of 
the Gestapo terror backed by the ma- 
chine gun and the executioner's ax. 

Nazism, which, prior to the occupa- 
tion of Austria, commanded roughly 25 
per cent of the Austrian population, 
was augmented immediately aíter the 
occupation by all those who jumped 
onto the band wagon in order to save 
their skins or their jobs. In the first 
month after the Anschluss the Nazis 
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very cleverly created a “give the Nazis 
a chance” attitude, an attitude which 
immobilized the anti-Nazi forces and 
gave the Nazis the opportunity to get 
a strong foothold in Austria. 

Up to the days of Munich the large 
majority of Austrians felt extremely un- 
comfortable about the Nazi experiment 
which was so utterly alien to their way 
of thinking. In the days of the Munich 
crisis, when war threatened, there were 
very few Nazis left in Austria. In the 
streets, in restaurants and cafés, you 
could hear “Hitler, the madman” de- 
nounced by almost everyone. When 
Adolf Hitler emerged as victor of Mu- 
nich, the change of attitude was im- 
mense. “The Führer is always right"; 
"the Führer knows exactly what he is 
doing"; “How could we possibly have 
doubted the Führer's wisdom”—was the 
general reaction when it became appar- 
ent that war had been averted. 

It was in those fall and winter months 
of 1938 that National Socialism in Aus- 
tria reached the peak of its strength. 
Ever since, Nazism has been on the 
decline. 

The Social Democratic workers, whom 
the Nazis tried to appease and win over, 
made good use of the opportunity thus 
afforded them, and reorganized their 
underground ranks. The peasants, al- 
ways highly individualistic, were an- 
tagonized by the German attempts to 
organize them and to dictate every sin- 
gle move, and even the Austrian Nazis, 
who had expected that Austria would 
fall under their gangster rule, became 
dissatisfied when Germans from the 
Reich stepped into every post of any 
importance. 

Today Austria’s population is practi- 
cally unanimously anti-German with the 
exception of those few who profit or live 
by the Nazi Party machine. The facts 
that hundreds of Austrian men and 
women have lately been executed by the 
Nazis who, as a deterrent, gave those 


executions for “high treason and sabo- 
tage” wide publicity; that the High 
Command was compelled to order all 
Austrian units out of the front lines 
because they no longer could be consid- 
ered reliable; that Baldur von Schirach, 
Hitler’s Reichstatthalter, was booed on 
his inspection tour of the Austrian prov- 
inces; that Himmler was forced to sta- 
tion Croatian troops in Vienna because 
Austrians could no longer be trusted to 
keep the rioting crowds in check—all 
these facts speak for themselves. They 
show that it is only by putting their 
heel down harder and harder that the 
Nazis can keep National Socialism in 
power in Austria, even at this point 
when the Allied armies are still hun- 
dreds of miles away. 


A New Democracy 


The day is not far away when the 
inevitable explosion will occur and Aus- 
tria, with the help of the Allies and by 
the efforts of its people, will throw off 
the yoke of German domination. 

Democracy has a tradition and nu- 
merous institutions in Austria which it 
can fall back upon when the new demo- 
cratic state is set up. Its peasant co- 
operatives, its trade unions, its social 
welfare and insurance institutions, can 
begin operating on short order once the 
Nazi strangle hold is broken. A free 
press will come into being overnight to 
replace the Nazi sheets which are 
swamping the country. ; 

But it will be an entirely new Aus- 
trian democracy that will have to be 
born. There is no date in Austrian 
history to which we can revert. We 
cannot go back to 1918, with its 4n- 
schluss psychology born out of the 
misery of defeat and out of economic 
isolation; nor to the nineteen-twenties, 
the bleak years in which the rival par- 
ties with the help of foreign states built 
up their private armies—acts which in- 
evitably led to the explosion of 1934. 
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Nor can we revert to the authoritarian 
state of the last five years of independ- 
ent Austria, when parliamentary govern- 
ment was abolished and, to use an Aus- 
trian joke current at the time, “the 
Chancellor elected the people.” 

Born out of desperate resistance 
against Nazi dictatorship, fortified by 
years of underground struggle, a puri- 
fied conception of democracy will make 
use of the democratic traditions and 
institutions to create in Austria a state 
which will not in its inception already 
carry the germ of totalitarianism. 


TERRITORIAL ADJUSTMENT 


As to its outward form, Austria will 
be restituted in its boundaries of 1938. 
There are, however, minor but impor- 
tant territorial changes which must be 
effected in justice to the Austrian people 
and its neighbors. Foremost is the 
demand—a demand which every Aus- 
trian must raise—for the return of 
South Tirol to Austria. Ceded to Italy 
by the peace conferences of 1919, that 
territory is purely Austrian in character. 
It has withstood twenty-five years of 
attempts at Italianization, and its re- 
turn to Austria, where it belongs, is not 
only an act of justice but also an act 
of political wisdom. 


1The pamphlet “Territorial Problems of 
Liberated Austria," published by Austrian Ac- 
tion, Inc., outlines those territorial changes in 
detail. 


On the other hand, Austria must cede 
to Yugoslavia those regions of southern 
Carinthia and southern Styria which are 
primarily inhabited by Slovenes, and 
which, even in the days of the Austrian 
Republic, formed a stumbling block for 
cordial relations between Austria and 
Yugoslavia. 

A third and minor readjustment of 
Austrian frontiers must take place with 
regard to the Berchtesgaden country—a 
German projectory into Austrian terri- 
tory which up to 1806 was Austrian and 
which, since it came under German sov- 
ereignty, has greatly hampered the con- 
nections between eastern and western 
Austria. 

This territory includes Adolf Hitler’s 
Berghof—the eyrie where the Führer re- 
tires to think up the next move with 
which to startle the world. In due 
course, Germany would undoubtedly 
make of this a German shrine to which 
worshipers would flock. In Austrian 
hands, the Berghof would be razed and 
the mountain forests permitted to cover 
the site of the place where that man 
lived and dreamt his dreams of de- 
struction. 

Austria demands nothing but justice 
and a chance to live in peace and se- 
curity with its neighbors in southern 
and eastern Europe. A democratic Aus- 


- tria, which has been given the chance to 


establish political and economic secu- 
rity, will become one of the mainstays 
of a stable and peaceful Europe. 


Count Ferdinand Czernin is chairman of Austrian 
Action, Inc., New York City. He was a newspaper- 
man in Vienna, and is author of Europe—Going, Go- 
ing, Gone, and This Salzburg. 


Nationalism in Hungary 


By RusrEM VAMBERY 


HAT is a nation? Although the 

answer to this question is still 
subject to discussion, there is no doubt 
that the meaning attached to the term 
varies in various ages. In medieval uni- 
versities, students born in the same city 
were called a “nation”; Spenser in his 
Faérie Queene writes of the nation of 
birds; and Ben Jonson in the seven- 
teenth century addressed the physicians 
as a "subtile nation." 

In our own time the term has become 
ambiguous in another sense. Nation 
means people bound together by certain 
ties; but by what ties is still controver- 
sial. Is it a supposed tie of blood, a 
common language, a unity of culture, 
a common past, a heritage of common 
memories, and a will to preserve the 
spiritual community, as Ernest Renan 
said? Or does nation, as Max Scheler 
held it, express a spirit which becomes 
manifest in the accomplishments of art 
and in the leading personalities? 

All this is subject to argument. In 
spite of the realistic aspect of the na- 
tion as a people which is ready to de- 
fend its community, it appears incon- 
testable that the mysterious soul of a 
nation is continually changing just as 
the concept itself does. This soul may 
become manifest in national inclinations 
which evidently change. Voltaire in the 
eighteenth century pictured the English 
as an unsteady and revolutionary peo- 
ple, executing their king, modifying 
their culture and religion; but at the 
same time he chided the French for 
their conservatism. Bodley, in his book 
on France, described the French people 
as being unsteady and revolutionary, 
continually experimenting with their 
constitution, as compared to the Eng- 
lish, who are conservative and yield but 
slowly to liberal progress. 
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BEGINNINGS OF NATIONALISM 


Hungarians are no exception to this 
rule. From the time Bodin introduced 
the idea of sovereignty into political 
theory and Joan of Arc laid the practi- 
cal foundation of the “national state,” 
nationalism sooner or later became vic- 
torious in all parts of Europe. Begin- 
nings of nationalism were noticeable in 
Hungary in the struggles of Thököly 
and Prince Rákóczy in the seventeenth 
century and in the Protestant spiritual 
movement which bore the first literary 
fruits of the Magyar language. When, 
however, in the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century the counterreformation 
set in, it stopped the further develop- 
ment of the Magyar national literature 
for a long time. Unlike in most Euro- 
pean countries, in Hungary the official 
“national” language was still Latin. 
This means that until 1844, when law 
made Magyar the official language of 
Hungary, Latin was the lingua franca 
in which the educated members of vari- 
ous language groups made themselves 
understood, and in which scientific 
books were written. Consequently, 
Latin was the bridge which connected 
Hungary with the rest of Europe. 

When after the French Revolution 
the tide of nationalism surged over the 
Continent, and still more when the 
vanquished rulers of this Continent used 
nationalism to react against Napoleon’s 
conquest, Magyar nationalism became 
self-conscious in Hungary as well. Na- 
tionalism in the now current sense be- 
gan to dawn in Hungary when the ideas 
of the French Revolution found their 
way into the country, strangely enough 
through the noble bodyguard at the 
Emperor’s Court in Vienna. This was 
followed in the first decades of the 
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nineteenth century by the reform of 
the Magyar language, in which Ferencz 
Kazinczy, one of those young intellec- 
tuals whose conspiracy of Magyar 
Jacobins was suppressed in 1795, played 
a prominent part. This new literary 
language gave new impetus to Magyar 
poetry and belles-lettres, which in the 
works of Kölcsey, Vörösmarty, Berz- 
senyi, Petöfi, Kemény, Jókai, and many 
others reached their height during the 
middle of the century. 


STRUGGLE AGAINST AUSTRIA 


Simultaneously political nationalism 
began to flourish, manifesting itself in 
aspirations for independence from Aus- 
tria. In this struggle against Metter- 
nich the leaders of the Hungarian move- 
ment—Baron Wesselényi, Francis Deak, 
Baron Joseph Eötvös, Ladislas Szalay, 
and especially Louis Kossuth—em- 
braced the liberal ideas of the Western 
world. Magyar nationalism in this pe- 
riod was indeed an equivalent of liberal- 
ism. These Magyar “doctrinaires” pre- 
sumed that a liberal constitution which 
guaranteed equal rights to the national 
minorities would prevent them from 
supporting Austrian absolutism. 

Not only Magyar nationalism awoke 
in the realm of the Hapsburgs. So did 
Slovak nationalism in northern Hun- 
gary, encouraged by the literary ac- 
tivities of Stur and Hurban; Rumanian 
nationalism in: Transylvania had the 
support of authors like Sinkai and Ma- 
jor; and southern Slav efforts made 
themselves felt in Serbia in the Illyrian 
movement of the Croats, and also in 
Backa and Banat. On May 10, 1848 
a Slovak council assembled in Liptó 
Szent Miklós; on May 15 a Rumanian 
council in Balásfalva and a Serbian diet 
in Karlowitz; on June 5 a Croat diet 
.opened; and from May 31 to June 2 a 
Slav congress met in Prague. 

Repercussions of the Paris revolution 
in February 1848 reached Hungary a 


month later and became manifest in a 
rising tide of nationalism. In the strug- 
gle of the Magyars against Austrian 
domination, national independence was 
the principle objective. And Magyar 
nationalism, as the foundation of the 
Hungarian state, was a more powerful 
impulse than the liberal achievements 
linked with it.. Unfortunately the lead- 
ers of this struggle for national inde- 
pendence ignored and antagonized the 
efforts of the non-Magyar minorities. 
So it happened that the Hapsburgs 
could use some of them to fight against 
the Hungarian Army, and it was but 
two months before the surrender of 
Arthur Górgei to the Russians that 
Premier Szemere submitted a bill to the 
national assembly which would have 
granted the non-Magyar nationalities 
minority rights. 

A year after the defeat in 1849 Kos- 
suth became aware of his mistake and 
expressed the view that a Hungarian, 
Polish, Croatian, Serbian, and Ruma- 
nian federation could guarantee the in- 
dependence of all these nations. Twelve 
years later, in his exile, Kossuth im- 
plored his “Slav and Rumanian brethren 
to throw a veil over the past and to rise, 
hand in hand for their common free- 
dom.” Meanwhile, in Hungary itself, 
where until the compromise with Aus- 
tria in 1867 nationalism was barred 
from political life, it sought refuge in 
literature. Kossuth’s dream of over- 
throwing the Hapsburg empire by sub- 
stituting a federation of autonomous 
Danubian nations was not realized. 

After the defeat of Austria in the 
Prussian war, the compromise of 1867 
gave Magyar nationalism a new start. 
Francis Deák, who was instrumental in 
this reconciliation, realized that Magyar 
nationalism could not survive without 
granting autonomy to the minorities, 
who then formed, indeed, the majority 
of the population. He and Baron Eót- 
vós suggested the law of 1868 bestowing 
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full cultural autonomy and local self- 
government on the minorities. Because 
of the change in the political setup, this 
was never put into effect., This is ex- 
plained by the Hungarian Government 
as being due to the refusal of public 
opinion to accept the direction indicated 
by Deák? (whom the same "public 
opinion" called the “sage of the father- 
land") and by the reluctance of the 
minorities, who were striving for sover- 
eignty and separation.? ‘ 


MAGYAR SUPERIORITY 


In 1875, when Kalman Tisza became 
Prime Minister, Magyar nationalism 
took a new turn. Disregarding some 
extremists like Premier Baron Banffy 
or Count Apponyi with his short-sighted 
school law of 1907, the fundamental 
idea was always the supposed superi- 
ority of the Magyar culture. Taking 
this assumption for granted, it was the 
policy of all governments before World 
War I to expect the non-Magyar minori- 
ties to succumb eventually to this su- 
periority. According to Carlile A. 
Macartney, 


the Magyars often behaved with the great- 
est chauvinism and intolerance; and that 
while they always alleged that they re- 
quired only political loyalty, otherwise 
leaving all their citizens perfect freedom 
to use their own language, in fact, they 
insisted that the whole apparatus of the 
state administration, all education above 
the primary, etc. must be predominantly 
Magyar, and branded as traitors those who 
insisted on modest rights guaranteed them 
by the Hungarian laws themselves.’ 


However, more non-Magyar middle- 
class elements became Magyarized prior 


i Kosáry, Dominic G., A History of Hun- 
gery (New York: Benjamin Franklin Biblio- 
phile Soc., 1941), pp. 330-31. 

2 Eckhart, Ferenc, A Short History of the 
Hungarian People (London: Fronto, 1931), p. 
221. 

8 Problems of the Danube Basin (Toronto: 
Macmillan, 1942), p. 64. 


to the Tisza regime, when Magyar na- 
tionalism could still be identified with 
the ideals of political freedom, than 
later, when only those conformed to 
Magyar nationalism who entered the 
civil service or were engaged in pro- 
fessions which needed the favor of 
Magyar authorities. As neophytes, 
these latter were more zealous and be- 
came more enthusiastic chauvinists than 
anyone who was a Magyar by birth. 
The essence of this nationalism was 
the assumption that Hungary was, in- 
deed, a Magyar national state, although 
the proportion of the population speak- 
ing Magyar barely topped 50 per cent 
under the census of 1910. This assump- 
tion in turn was based on the theory 
that the Magyar ruling classes were 
sustaining the “nation,” which on the 
other hand included the ruling caste 
and everybody who professed their the- 
ory. Anyone disagreeing with this 
theory or disapproving the policy of 
the ruling caste was considered a traitor. 
It is a familiar statement made by 
critics of Magyar nationalism that it 
oppressed the non-Magyar minorities. 
This is true only insofar as the minori- 
ties were mostly poor peasants, and the 
squirearchy which was in charge of the 
country did not, as a rule, particularly 
favor the farm hands, whether they were 
Magyars or not. Owing to corrupt elec- 
toral practices, the minorities, excepting 
the Germans, had most inadequate par- 
liamentary representation. Two million 
Slovaks were represented by but two 
members. But not even the Magyar 
lower classes could voice their griev- 
ances, because before World War I there 
was but a single agrarian socialist mem- 
ber in the House of Representatives. 
To all appearance, the opposition 
parties (especially the Independence 
Party, which wanted to substitute 
merely the personal identity of the 
ruler in the two states of the monarchy 
for the compromise of 1867) were more 
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intensely nationalistic than the gov- 
ernment party itself. They became 
vociferous about national symbols, 
brought injurious charges against Aus- 
tria, and advocated the complete eco- 
nomic independence of Hungary. In 
1905, in the only honest election that 
Hungary ever had, the Independence 
Party won the majority. It then joined 
the coalition government, the policy of 
which was the same as that of the gov- 
ernment which had been defeated. It 
was but a faction of the party, headed 
by Julius Justh and later by Count Mi- 
chael Karolyi, that stuck to its colors 
and at the same time realized that 
Magyar nationalism could not survive 
without being subservient to the Haps- 
burgs unless it succeeded in coming to 
terms with the minorities. However, 
after the defeat of the Central Powers, 
the centrifugal force of the minorities 
proved that concessions made by Mag- 
yar nationalism could scarcely have pre- 
vented the breaking up of the Hun- 
garian half of the Hapsburg monarchy. 
It was too late, after having lived for 
half a century in a fool’s chauvinistic 
paradise. 


THE SQUIREARCHY 


In most countries, nationalism is rep- 
resented by the mentality of the middle 
class rather than by that of the aristoc- 
racy or the workers. This was -even 
more true in Hungary, where the theory 
of Magyar nationalism had become the 
practical basis of the power of the 
nobility, because the lower nobility was 
equivalent to the nonexistent Magyar 
middle class. It was, indeed, by the 
exclusive character of Magyar national- 
ism that the nobility justified its domi- 
nation over the non-Magyar races of 
Hungary. It is true that this nobility 
was racially no more Magyar than the 
minorities, not only because of the racial 
hodgepodge which the term “Magyar” 
covers, but also because the nobility 


included minority elements. Many 
thousands of Magyarized names prove 
that the ruling caste was composed of 
constituents of foreign origin who had 
accepted the basic theory of Magyar 
nationalism and conformed to the con- 
ventional mentality of the ruling classes 
in order to be recognized as full-fledged 
members. 

This ideology of Magyar nationalism 
translated into practice became mani- 
fest in the political power of the own- 
ers of latifundia, limited only by the 
authority of the Hapsburg rulers, who 
permitted them to indulge in their Mag- 
yar nationalism as long as they did not 
interfere with its foreign policy and its 
army or did not imperil the common 
economic interests of the dual mon- 
archy. Strangely enough, the Hapsburg 
dynasty became the foundation of Mag- 
yar nationalism but at the same time a 
hindrance which checked its full de- 
velopment. i 

When the monarchy collapsed and the 
Hungarian half became dismembered, 
this Magyar nationalism, closely linked 
with the squirearchy, lost its real foun- 
dation. But as G. B. Shaw has put it in 
John Bulls Other Island, nationalism 
when broken is like an aching broken 
tooth—you cannot think of anything 
but its reintegration. In the case of 
Hungary this was especially evident be- 
cause the ruling classes, the beneficiaries 
of Magyar nationalism, failed to recog- 
nize that their rule was indeed a Mag- 
yar imperialism of which the Hapsburgs 
were the pillars, and therefore ignored 
the fact that the collapse of the Haps- 
burg realm rendered the continuation of 
this imperialism impossible. 

Furthermore, the Treaty of Trianon 
allocated to Hungary ethnic frontiers 
which, in contradiction to Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points, left some three million 
Magyars in the neighboring states, 
nearly half of them living adjacent to 
the boundaries of Hungary. It needs 
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no explanation that the Magyar na- 
tional feeling stiffened, and it certainly 
did not alleviate an overheated national- 
ism that some three hundred thousand 
Magyars from the detached areas 
flocked into Hungary, thereby increas- 
ing the density of the population which 
in Trianon Hungary was already higher 
than in prewar Hungary. 


REVISIONISM 


This explains the doctrine of revi- 
sionism—the new shape of Magyar nà- 
tionalism after the dismemberment of 
the country. Having recovered from 
the first shock, a part of that nobility 
from whose hands the political power 
had slipped after the collapse made 
desperate efforts to recover what they 
had lost. While the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the aristocracy pinned their 
hopes on the restoration of the dynasty 
and therefore kept aloof from the 
Horthy regime, the lower nobility be- 
càme associated with that clique of of- 
ficers and civil servants and an unde- 
finable gang of adventurers who staged 
the counterrevolution in 1919. As be- 
fore the First World War, the loudest 
representatives of this neochauvinism 
were Hungarians of non-Magyar, chiefly 
German, descent. The names of their 
leaders, such as Friedrich, Haller, 
Taschler, Fangler, Wolff, and others, do 
not point exactly to a relationship with 
the conquerors of Arpad. 

Immediately after the dismember- 
ment of prewar Hungary, the objective 
of nationalism was not ethnic readjust- 
ment of the frontiers, but restoration of 
the territorial integrity. Slogans like 
“voulez-vous quatres Alsace?” or the 
familiar “Nem, nem, soka” (“No, no, 
never,” meaning never shall we acqui- 
esce in the loss of the detached areas) 
' show how deeply rooted was that na- 
tionalistic emotion from which revision- 
ism shot forth. 

It is, however, erroneous to believe, 


` mismos perros 


as Bernard Newman does, that “the 
Hungarian you met might be a Fascist 
or a Communist, but his outlook on 
frontiers was the same.” 4 There were, 
indeed, a few intellectuals who realized 
that Hungarian nationalism had lost the 
imperialist game in which it had been 
the pawn of the Hapsburgs. However, 
in spite of the propaganda which started 
in the grammar school, and in spite of 
a shallow nationalism fostered by the 
village authorities, the poor and unedu- 
cated peasantry manifested but luke- 
warm enthusiasm for revisionism unless, 
living in the frontier area, their personal 
landed interests were hurt by the dis- 
memberment. 

It was entirely different with the rul- 
ing class, supporting the dissembled dic- 
tatorship. Most zealous in the pursuit 
of revisionism were the refugees from 
the detached parts of the dismembered 
country. Those who lost their jobs in 
the Succession States and were unable 
to recognize a new allegiance because 
of their Magyar education, fled to Hun- 
gary and became a burden on the down- 
trodden country. In their patriotism, 
emotions blended with class interests. 

It is obvious that this revisionism 
could not have been satisfied by ethnic 
readjustment of the Hungarian bounda- 
ries. When this struggle against the 
treaty began, it frankly aimed at the 
restoration of the realm of St. Stephen. 
Only when the neighboring states 
brought pressure to bear on the Hun- 
garian Government did the League for 
'Territorial Integrity change into the 
Revisionist League, which was supposed 
to carry on propaganda for the peaceful 
adjustment of the Trianon boundaries. 
In spite of this change, they were fos 
con altros collares. 
Therefore various patriotic societies, 
like the Double Blood Cross Federation 
or the Federation of the Saint Crown, 


* The New Europe (Toronto: Ryerson Press, 
1942), p. 433. 
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in addition to supporting the Horthy 
regime, stood avowedly for the restora- 
tion of all lost territory. So did the 
whole system of education; and anyone 
who was sensible enough not to wish 
for the unattainable end was branded 
as a traitor or as being no Magyar at all. 

Almost the entire press was revision- 
ist in this sense, being, prior to the anti- 
Jewish legislation, owned and written 
chiefly by Jews, who, as Macartney put 
it, “were the chief inspirers and de- 
fenders of Magyar chauvinism.” This 
is an overstatement, as postwar Mag- 
yar nationalism was not only “inspired 
and defended” but also mostly exploited 
by anti-Semitic Magyarized Germans. 
However, it is undeniable that the press, 
whether controlled by Jews or Gentiles, 
regardless of its political color, being a 
business enterprise, had to conform to 
the general trend of Magyar public life. 


OUTWORKINGS OF REVISIONISM 


Eating is the best proof of the pud- 
ding. So the strongest evidence of the 
true character of postwar nationalism 
was its putting into practice. In the 
first place, revisionism was anything 
but “peaceful.” Without the Munich 
blackmail, backed by Hitler’s army, 
part of northern prewar Hungary would 
not have been returned. Nor was the 
armed conquest of Carpatho-Ukraine 
(or Ruthenia) a "peaceful" operation. 
Without the blackmail by Hitler and 
Mussolini, the cession of northern Tran- 
sylvania would have no more taken 
place than the conquest of the Batka 
without the invasion of Yugoslavia. AII 
these territorial changes had nothing to 
do with peace or justice. This revision 
was certainly no ethnic readjustment of 
the Hungarian frontiers, as out of six 
million returned population a conserva- 
tive estimate bolds one-third to be Slav 
or Rumanian. From the negotiations 
which preceded the so-called Vienna 
Awards, it appears that the Horthy 


regime was eager to recover as much 
of the Magyar population as possible, 
no matter how many non-Magyars went 
with them. . 

Hungarian disappointment at this 
Hitlerian *justice" is by no means sur- 
prising, because revisionism never really 
meant anything but restoration of pre- 
war Hungary, and moreover because as 
early as 1937, when Premier Daranyi 
and Foreign Minister Kánya visited 
Berlin, a complete plan of the dismem- 


. berment of Czechoslovakia was laid be- 


fore them. In this plan the whole of 
Slovakia was to be given to Hungary.5 
In spite of the changes which took 
place, both in the structure of the ruling 
caste and in its credo of nationalism, the 
fundamental idea of the latter has not 
changed at all. 


Basis or MINORITY SUBJECTION 


This claim to rule over subject na- 
tionalities is based partly on a supposed 
superiority of the Magyars, who, ac- 
cording to the version of Magyar na- 
tionalism, always gave the minorities 
fair treatment; and also has its founda- 
tion in the Constitution of the Estates. 
National consciousness is supposed to 
originate from the legal theory of Wer- 
boeczy, a chief justice in the sixteenth 
century. Since Hungary was the bas- 
tion of Christendom against the Turkish 
infidels—Werboeczy said—the Hunga- 
rian nobility, having sacrificed their 
lives and property in this struggle, were 
entitled to their privileges.. By the 
author of a recent study on Magyar 
nationalism ë we are told that the na- 
tionalism of the nineteenth century had 
its foundation in Werboeczy’s doctrine, 
which did not discriminate according to 
language or race, but merely took the 
social structure into consideration. 


5 Martin Fuchs, Showdown in Vienna (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1939), p. 154. 

6 Janos Kósa, A magyar nacionalizmus kiā- 
lakulása, 1939. 
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Although this theory has become ob- 
viously erroneous since Hungary turned 
into a Magyar nationalist state, it is 
nevertheless the doctrine op which the 
modern version of this medieval social 
structure rests. Before the reform pe- 
riod of the nineteenth century, nobility 
was a legally limited and well-defined 
caste, although, as the Hungarian law 
did not recognize primogeniture, it was 
more numerous than the nobility in 
western Europe. 'The number in the 
middle of the nineteenth century rose 
to around 700,000, i.e., to about 5 per 
cent of the total population. Paradoxi- 
cal as this statement may sound, there 
is some truth in the view of Kosáry that 
"comparatively speaking, nobility was, 
one may say, more democratic" than 
elsewhere." 


DETERIORATION OF RULING GROUP 


This state of affairs changed consid- 
erably, even before and still more after 
World War I. Although aristocracy 
played a dominant part in politics, the 
lower nobility became the kernel of the 
ruling clique. Properly speaking, this 
clique was a set composed of the “gen- 
try” and Magyarized middle-class ele- 
ments (Germans, Jews, Slovaks, Poles, 
and others) who were associated by 
the same opinions and customs and the 
same nationalist Weltanschauung of the 
nobility. Untitled components of this 
clique were even more strict in profess- 
ing the nationalist credo than members 
of the hereditary nobility. Their ad- 
mission to the privileged position was 
subject to the acceptance of all political 
and social tenets, all prejudices, and the 
short-sighted chauvinism, characteristic 
of the ruling group. 

After the counterrevolution assumed 
power, the ruling caste became even 
more diluted by the adherence of lower- 
middle-class elements whom the revolu- 
tion had brought into the political lime- 

7 Of. cit, n. 1, p. 159. 


light. Efforts made by Count Bethlen, 
the Premier from 1921 to 1931, to re- 
Store some semblance of the prewar 
squirearchy failed. They had to fail 
partly because this prewar squirearchy 
could rule only with the backing of the 
Hapsburgs and Germany, and partly be- 
cause the country was too poor to main- 
tain a costly civil and municipal service 
into which the impoverished gentry fled 
to make a living. 

To call either the Horthy-Bethlen re- 
gime or that of Count Bethlen’s less 
talented successors "feudal" is inexact 
and improper. Feudalism as a legal 
term was a system based upon the re- 
lation of lord to vassal. Even in a 
figurative sense it could be at best ap- 
plied to the rule of the nobility in pre- 
war Hungary, but it is certainly not 
connotative of a military dictatorship 
with a parliamentary window dressing, 
backed by a caste which has scarcely 
any feudal components. Compared to 
its prewar predecessor, this caste is 
badly lacking the morality of at least 
some feudal lords. On the contrary, it 
has bred corruption unknown before 
World War I when the Hapsburgs con- 
trolled public morality. Its nationalism 
is entirely devoid of the spirit of sacri- 
fice of which the Hungarian aristocracy 
supplied outstanding examples a cen- 
tury ago. 


UNDEMOCRATIC COMPLEXION 


Unfortunately the political structure 
of Hungary did not develop under popu- 
lar control, Although the unwritten 
constitution is a thousand years old, it 
lacked effectiveness. From the time the 
Turks in 1526 defeated the Hungarian 
Army and the dominion of Hungary 
passed to the Hapsburg dynasty, the 
Hungarian nobility made various more 
or less successful efforts to vindicate the 
political independence of the country, 
which means their own unlimited politi- 
cal power. In fact, the Hapsburg mon- 
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archy remained until its end, as Jászi 
has put it, *a species of medieval entail 
held together by the same imperialist 
will, and by the same insatiable desire 
for consolidation and expansion." £ 

Within the monarchy the diet of the 
Hungarian nobility enjoyed a certain 
autonomy; but when the struggle in 
1848-49 failed, it was the doubtful 
privilege of a Hungarian nobleman, An- 
thony Szécsen, to convince the English 
that Kossuth and his friends repre- 
sented the revolution, but not the Hun- 
garian nation.? 

Although the compromise with Aus- 
tria established a parliamentary govern- 
ment, this modernized constitution was 
far from being democratic. It was but 
a window dressing, not only because the 
number of electors until 1914 barely 
exceeded 6 per cent of the population, 
but chiefly because gerrymander, open 
vote, and violence used in recalcitrant 
districts, destroyed even the semblance 
of democracy. 

When during World War I a mem- 
ber of the government who was leader 
of the “democratic party” proposed a 
new electoral law, the bill frankly aimed 
at depriving the national minorities of 
suffrage. Twenty years later, when the 
present Hungarian regime brought for- 
ward another electoral bill, the leader 
of the agrarian opposition, Tibor Eck- 
hardt, wrote as follows: “The weak 
point of male suffrage and the secret 
ballot [italics mine] lies in the disinte- 
gration of the great governmental par- 
ties. It is to be assumed that Hungary 
will not risk the introduction of so haz- 
ardous an electoral system.” Neverthe- 
less, he concludes: “Since the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, the develop- 
‘ment of Hungarian constitutional ideas 
has shown a striking resemblance to that 


8 The Dissolution of the Habsburg Mon- 
archy (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1929), p. 33. f 

9 Hungarian Quarterly, 1937, p. 647. 


which took place in England.” 1° In 
spite of this questionable opinion which 
repeats the familiar propagandist argu- 
ment, the Hungarian constitutional de- 
velopment still comes short not only of 
the English Bill of Rights or the Reform 
Act Bill of 1832, but of a clear notion of 
democracy itself. 

This lack of democracy explains why 
nationalism, in spite of the postwar tur- 
moil, remained essentially the concern 
of the ruling classes. Peasants and farm 
hands are distrustful of politics, which 
they are prone to call the “craftiness of 
the gentlemen.” Magyar nationalism, 
unlike British or American, is therefore 
not very deeply rooted in the masses of 
the population. 


Democracy NECESSARY FOR SURVIVAL 


What Macartney wrote of the Haps- 
burg period after the migration of vari- 
ous ethnic elements, that “the constitu- 
tional facade of the Hungarian state 
remained proudly unchanged," ™ is still 
true. However, in order to survive, not 
only the facade but the social and politi- 
cal structure of the building itself has 
to change. Hungary cannot remain an 
anachronism forever. It is not enough 
to pay lip service to democracy by ac- 
cepting its catchwords and slogans. A 
change of the scenery as it was made in 
the Shakespearean theater by fixing the 
signboard of democracy on the political 
stage would not do. Not only the sys- 
tem of latifundia, but the whole mental 
attitude which the squirearchy has pro- 
duced must disappear. There is no 
short cut to democracy. It will take 
many years, maybe several generations, 
to re-educate the middle class and its. 
parasites by imbuing them with the 
democratic spirit; but where there is a 
will there is a way. In the age of the 
Four Georges, England was no demo- 
cratic country, either. 


10 Hungarian Quarterly, 1937, p. 397. 
11 Op, cit, n. 3, p. 39. 
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There is, however, no alternative for 
Hungary but to share as a junior part- 
ner the fate of Germany, which even in 
case of an Axis victory would have 
been, as Josef Hané has correctly put 
it, “simply an extension of German 
rule,” 1? or else to conform to the more 
or less democratic neighboring nations. 
This is obviously the Danubian destiny 


of the Magyar nation because of what, 


might be termed the law of political cap- 
illaity. As Mr. Jan Masaryk in a re- 


12 Eastern Europe and the United States 
(Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1942), p. 
59. . . 


cent interview has so satisfactorily put 
it, Czechoslovakia would be ready to 
discuss even boundary questions with a 
truly democratic Hungary. It may be 
presumed that a similar wise statesman- 
ship will guide other neighbors of post- 
war Hungary, as nothing short of mu- 
tual consent can finally settle conflicting 
national interests. Nearly a thousand 
years ago the Magyars had to be con- 
verted to Christianity in order to sur- 
vive in their new milieu. Now they 
have to embrace democracy, the politi- 
cal religion of western civilization, in 
order to preserve their national and cul- 
tural existence in the old environment. 
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Rumanian Nationalism 


By ROBERT STRAUSZ-HUPÉ 


ATIONALISM gathers its strength 
from frustrations, and fulfillment 
drains away its vitality. Nationalism 
is no more susceptible of rational analy- 
sis than is mythology. Its force lies in 
its emotional context. 

Rumanian nationalists assert that 
their people are descended in a straight 
line from the ancient Romans. This 
dogma of racial origin is closely linked 
with the claims of the Rumanian state 
to its largest and richest province, 
namely, Transylvania. 

Rumania achieved full independence 
from Turkish overlordship in 1877. 
From that time, the demand for the 
union of Transylvania with the Old 
Kingdom remained the foremost aspira- 
tion of Rumanian nationalism. This 
demand was based on the fact that the 
majority of Transylvania's population 
were of Rumanian race and spéech. 
When, in 1919, the peacemakers at 
Paris awarded Transylvania to Ruma- 
nia, the nationalists hailed this event 
as Transylvania’s return from bondage 
to the ancient community of the Ru- 
manian nation. 


Basis of RUMANIAN NATIONALISM 


The doctrine of Rumanian national- 
ism can be summarized as follows: 

The legions of Emperor Trajan con- 
quered Dacia—a region comprising 
present-day Moldavia, Walachia, and 
Transylvania—between 101 and 107 
A.D. Roman peasants and merchants 
followed in the wake of the army, and 
Roman communities flourished on both 
sides of the Carpathian Mountains. 
Emperor Aurelian, in 274 A.D., aban- 
doned Dacia. Yet the infusion of Ro- 
man blood and culture had transformed 
Dacia into a truly Roman land. Later 
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invasions by barbarian tribes and a suc- 
cession of alien rule changed the con- ` 
sistency of the Rumanian people but 
never fundamentally affected their es- 
sential Latinity. 

Because Transylvania had been an 
integral part of ancient Dacia, it fol- 
lows as a matter of course that its popu- 
lation is of the same Latin stock as 
that of Moldavia and Walachia. Thus 
the arrival of the Magyars in Transyl- 
vania in 1003 signified the subjugation 
of an old established people of Latin, 
albeit intermixed, stock to a barbarous 
Asiatic tribe. Nonetheless, the major- 
ity of the Transylvanian population 
preserved its racial and linguistic char- 
acteristics despite centuries of Magyar 
domination. 

The Hungarian nationalists do not 
accept this thesis. They dispose of the 
Rumanian argument as follows: 

Transylvania was settled by the Mag- 
yars, their cousins the Szeklers, and Sax- 
ons transplanted by Magyar kings to 
the slopes of the Carpathians, The Ru- 
manian elements arrived only later by 
way of infiltration, seeking a haven from 
the depredations of the barbarous invad- 
ers of the Danubian plains. Moreover, 
the Daco-Rumanian theory is contra- 
dicted by the resemblance of the Ruma- 
nian language to the Latinum Castrense, 
the vernacular spoken throughout the 
Balkans at the beginning of the Middle 
Ages. Hence the Rumanians are kins- 
men of the Vlach herdsmen, who to this 
day can be found grazing their cattle 
near Lake Okhrida, on the slopes of the 
Olympus and Rhodope Mountains, and 
whose speech resembles modern Ruma- 
nian. Therefore, the wily Hungarian 
philologists assert, the Rumanians de- 
scend from Vlach herdsmen who had 
filtered into Transylvania during medie- 
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val times—hence after its effective oc- 
cupation by the Magyar warriors. 

The political implications of these op- 
posing theories are obvious! Each 
serves asa weapon of nationalist propa- 
ganda. However, it can be argued that 
these theories are not mutually exclu- 
sive, that a connection exists between 
Roman legionaries and Vlach herdsmen 
and the present-day Rumanian people, 
enriched by an admixture of a score of 
other races. 


CULTURAL BONDS 


Closely knit cultural bonds unite the 
Rumanian people living in the Old 
Kingdom and in Transylvania. The 
regeneration of the Rumanian language 
was the work of the Transylvanian 
scholars George Lazar and Ian Eliade. 
If history and ethnography do not en- 
dow the Rumanian nationalists with an 
ironclad case for the annexation of 
Transylvania, there still remains the 
solid fact that spiritual kinship links 
the Rumanian people with the great 
heritage of Latinity. The Rumanians 
are possessed of such racial cohesion 
that they seem well able to dispense 
with scholarly arguments as means for 
proving that they exist as a people. In- 
deed, the very survival of the Rumanian 
language in the midst of other tongues 
—Slavic, Ugro-Finnish, and German— 
bespeaks the strength of cultural tradi- 
tion.? : 

The problem of Transylvania is ex- 
acerbated by massive intolerance on 
both sides. The complaints of the Mag- 
yar community living since 1919 under 
Rumanian rule are indistinguishable— 
but for a substitution of names—from 

For a review of the controversy see Jo- 
seph S. Roucek, Contemporary Roumania and 
Her Problems (Stanford University, 1932), 
pp. 3-5. For the Hungarian case see Eugene 
Horvath, Transylvania and the History of the 
Roumanians (Budapest, 1935), pp. 5-9. 


2 Isaiah Bowman, The New World (Ne 
York, 19028), p. 363. i 


‘solid islands of settlement. 


the grievances aired by the spokesmen 
of the Rumanian community when the 
Magyars were lords of Transylvania. 
There is the same long list of chi- 
caneries, mostly petty, such as alleged 
discriminations against landowners, can- 
didates for public -office, and school 
teachers. 


PoPULATION DISTRIBUTION 


While the complexity of the linguistic 
and racial divisions of Transylvania will 
forever defy statistical analysis, some 
figures may serve to adumbrate the is- 
sue: 

The census taken after the incorpora- 
tion of Transylvania in Rumania Mare 
gives the Rumanians a majority of 59 
per cent, whereas 24 per cent of the 
total population of 5,500,000 are listed 
as Hungarians and Szeklers, 10 per cent 
as Germans, 4 per cent as Jews, and 3 
per cent as Gypsies, Ruthenians, and 
others. j 
. The Hungarian population is con- 
centrated in the towns; it is strongly 
represented in the professions and in 
farm and business management. The 
Szeklers, about half a million people, 
are an agricultural group, who originally 
settled on the western slopes of the Car- 
pathian Mountains as a defense force. 
'They are strongly rooted in Hungarian 
tradition, and their farms are pros- 
perous. The Germans likewise form 
They are 
divided into two groups: the Saxons, 
brought to Transylvania in the twelfth 
century by the Hungarian King Geza 
but now established mainly as peasants 
and burghers, 250,000 strong, in the 
triangle Bistrita-Bragov-Orastia; and 
the Swabians, introduced by the Em- 
press Maria Theresa into southern 
Transylvania and the Banat and cen- 
tered, 300,000 strong, around the towns 
of Arad, Satul-Mare, and Timisoara. 
'They are on the whole prosperous peo- 
ple, entrenched in manufacturing and 
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trade, of a high cultural standard, and 
strongly rooted in their national reli- 
gious traditions. The Transylvanian 
Jews mostly consider themselves Hun- 
garians and cleave to the cultural stand- 
ards of the dominant Hungarian ele- 
ment. Until 1919 the Magyar element 
dominated the political life of Transyl- 
vania; the German and Jewish elements 
dominated its economic life.? 

Thus the Rumanians of Transylva- 
nia were confined to the humble place 
of tenant and agricultural worker. As 
the Hungarians see it, their Transyl- 
vanian blood brothers, together with 
several non-Rumanian minorities, rep- 
resent a compact social and economic 
elite, its contribution to the cultural 
development of Transylvania outweigh- 
ing claims based on mere statistics— 
which, the Hungarians assert, were 
padded by the Rumanians. 

This quarrel, waged by the ablest 
publicists of both nations and a host 
of foreign experts, has:for more than 
two decades rent the political atmos- 
phere of Europe, embittered Rumanian- 
Hungarian relations, and cast Transyl- 
.vania upon the tender mercies of Nazi 
arbitration. In 1940 Hitler imposed 
upon both parties his truly nihilistic 
solution of the problem: Transylvania 
was divided; in'the north an oblong 
slice, including Cluj (Kolozsvár) and 
tapering off towards the Szekler districts 
in the southeast, was adjudicated to 
Hungary. The new boundary cuts 
. through ethnic groups and economic re- 

gions, distorts absurdly the geographical 
shape of Rumania, and fails to satisfy 
Hungary's demands. This “arbitra- 
tion," pitting satellite against satellite, 
represents not the least cunning trick 
of Nazi diplomacy. 


WESTERN INFLUENCE 


Approximately three centuries of for- 


8G. Luetkens, “Roumania To-day,” Inter- 
national Affairs, Vol. 17, 1938, p. 685. 


eign rule lie between Rumania’s Golden 


Age in the sixteenth century, when Voi- 
vode Michael the Brave of Craiova 
briefly united Transylvania with Mol- 
davia and Walachia and thus restored 
the unity of ancient Dacia, and the rec- 
ognition of Rumanian sovereignty in 
1877. 

Western liberalism had been the driv- 
ing force behind the educated classes, 
who had waged the struggle for inde- 
pendence—first from Turkish, later 
from Russian, domination. Western 
liberalism dominated, outwardly at 
least, the outlook of the new kingdom’s 
ruling classes. French influence ani- 
mated the literary and intellectual life 
of the new society gathering in the 
royal capital, Bucharest. Rumania 
adopted a liberal constitution—copied 
from the Belgian. Rumania welcomed 
foreign capital—French, British, and 
German; and Rumanian financiers 
found a profitable market abroad for 
Rumania’s wheat, timber, and oil. 

The result of this breathless bid for 
western culture and trade was the some- . 
what askew countenance of modern Ru- 
mania, with its European dress and 
Oriental cast of features. Rumanian 
politics remained a matter of person- 
alities; the machinery of government 
was western, but the cliques controlling 
it stemmed from the Oriental palace 
with its intrigues and unashamed cor- 
ruption. ; 

The western spirit of Bucharest ebbed 
away at the city limits. Western ideas 
and liberal economics left untouched 
the Rumanian village. The large land- 
owner, the “boyar,” gave way to a new 
type of administrator, businessman, and 
banker, as ruler of the country. Under 
the new system the function of the peas- 
ants—who but a short time before had 
been serfs—remained what it had al- 
ways been, namely, that of providing 
revenue for their rulers. . 
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Minority PROBLEMS 


The minority problems of Transyl- 
vania were not the only oneg troubling 
the politics of Rumania Mare aíter 
1919. Rumania emerged from World 
War I as the largest and most populous 
state of southeastern Europe. Besides 
Transylvania, Rumania now included 
formerly Russian Bessarabia,* formerly 
Austrian Bucovina, and formerly Bul- 
garian Dobruja. Yet each of these ter- 
ritorial acquisitions entailed the incor- 
poration into the Rumanian state of 
national and religious minorities. Ru- 
mania had become bigger but had lost 
the comparative national and cultural 
unity of the Old Kingdom. There were 
now besides the Rumanian Greek Ortho- 
dox Church, which had leavened the 
changing society of the Old Kingdom, 
millions of new Rumanians confessing 
the Calvinist, Lutheran, Russian Greek 
Orthodox, Roman Catholic, Uniat, and 
Jewish faiths. 

Only a highly developed political so- 
ciety could have accomplished the stu- 
pendous task of assimilating millions of 
people of alien race and culture. Be- 
cause Rumania lacked social-and spir- 
itual unity, its powers of assimilation 
proved inadequate for welding its old 
and its newly acquired possessions into 
a strong state. 


Economic CONDITIONS 
Rumania, like all the Succession 


1 Bernard Newman, The New Europe (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1943), chapter six, 
"Roumania, pp. 230-89, contains interesting 
information on the regions acquired by Ru- 
mania after 1918; A. Popovici, The Political 
Status of Bessarabia (Washington, D. C.: pub- 
lished for the School of Foreign Service, 
Georgetown University, by  Ransdell Inc., 
1931), written by a Rumanian diplomat, tries 
to justify Rumania’s claims to Bessarabia. 
Joseph S. Roucek, Contemporary Roumania, 
provides extensive bibliography, pp. 383-411, 
on Rumania’s various territorial claims up to 
1932. 


States of southeastern Europe, sought 
to consolidate her political and terri- 
torial gains by the promotion of eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency. In foreign trade 
this meant high tariffs on industrial 
produce; at home it meant prices of 
manufactured goods far beyond the 
purchasing power of the Rumanian 
peasant. 

Nearly 80 per cent of the Rumanian 
population are peasants; nearly 90 per 
cent of Rumania’s arable land consists 
of small holdings. The output per acre 
is the lowest in Europe. It is only two- 
thirds of that obtained in Bulgaria and 
Poland, and only 40 per cent of the 
average yield in Germany and Switzer- 
land. The equipment of the Rumanian 
peasant is primitive: its value is half 
of that in Bulgaria, one-third of that 
in former Poland, and only one-fifteenth 
of the investment of the average Ger- 
man farm. Nearly one-half of the rural 
families in Rumania possess neither 
draft animals nor sheep.’ For millions 
of Rumanian peasant families a wooden 
plow and one solitary pig represent the 
sum total of liquid assets. To keep 
both from the clutches of the tax col- 
lector is their main preoccupation with 
public affairs. The percentage of il- 
literacy is high. “Free and universal 
education given ‘where there are schools’ 
is a comparatively recent attainment 
and has not reached hundreds of thou- 
sands of adults.”® It is against this 
background of poverty that the pro- 
grammatic declarations of Rumania’s 
political parties must be measured. 


Porrrics 


In the official party system the Na- 
tional Peasant Party came closest to 


5 Frederick Strauss, “Wartime Agricultural 
Surpluses of the Danube Basin," Foreign Agri- 
culture, Vol, IV, No. 12 (Dec. 1940), pp. 712- 
17. 

8 Joseph S. Roucek, The Politics of the Bal- . 
kans (New York, 1939), p. 28. 
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representing peasant interests. This 
party was the product of a merger which 
in 1919 united Dr. Juliu Maniu’s Na- 
tional Party of Transylvania with the 
Peasant Party which Ion Mihalache had 
organized in the Old Kingdom. It was 
Maniu who—as Prime Minister—helped 
in 1930 to return King Carol to the 
throne, only to be replaced by Ion 
Duca, leader of the arch reactionary 
Liberal Party, nominee of the King and 
the royal favorite, Magda Lupescu. 

It is difficult to judge from this dis- 
tance whether advanced age and deal- 
ings with such reactionary groups as 
the semi-fascist, anti-Semitic Goga-Cuza 
party have impaired Maniu’s hold upon 
the peasant masses. The King’s recent 
espousal of the democratic cause can 
hardly obliterate his ten-year record as 
virtual dictator of Rumania. His po- 
litical opportunism, Ruritanian antics, 
and cupidity appear to preclude a spon- 
taneous demand on the part of the 
Rumanian masses for his return. How- 
ever, the King’s spotty record in do- 
mestic affairs is partially compensated, 
in the eyes of many Rumanians, by his 
determined effort to keep Rumania out 
of Germany’s clutches. In 1938 Ru- 
mania declared herself willing to honor 

her pledges to Czechoslovakia, thus set- 
' ting an example of rare excellence in 
Europe's era of appeasement. The de- 
parture of the King and the accession 
to power of Iron Guardist General An- 
tonescu, a hand-picked Nazi puppet, 
marks Rumania's decline to the status 
of a German satellite. 


ANTI-SEMITISM 


The Iron Guard is the most violently 
anti-Semitic of all anti-Semitic fascist 
organizations the world over. Its ori- 
gins are polyglot. Its membership con- 
sists of patriotic students and confused 
peasants as well as gangsters and Nazi 
stooges. Yet anti-Semitism in Rumania 


is not the monopoly of the Iron Guard. 
Politicians of all shades have found it 
convenient to blame the Jewish minor- 
ity for the nation's ills. It is a dismal 
fact that anti-Semitism is one of Ru- 
mania's major social and economic is- 
sues. 

In 1939 there were approximately 
900,000 Jews in Rumania, half a mil- 
lion of whom lived in those parts of 
the country which were acquired in 
1919. Concern with the status of the 
Jews in Rumania fortified the peace- 
makers at Versailles in their determina- 
tion to exact Rumania's signature to a 
Minorities Treaty as an integral part of 
the peace settlement. This treaty Ru- 
mania reluctantly signed. Until then, 
Jews had not enjoyed the rights of citi- 
zenship. They had not been entitled 
to hold rural property. They were 
therefore mainly occupied in the small 
trades, industry, banking, and the pro- 
fessions. Only in Bessarabia and north- ` 
ern Transylvania were Jews engaged in 
farming. 

Poverty and the inadequacy of the 
organized credit system drove the Ru- 
manian peasant into debt at exorbitant 
rates of interest. It was the distress of 
the peasant and the ostracism of the 
Jew that determined their socioeconomic 
relationship. As small moneylenders to 
the peasantry, the Jews were easily 
made the object of popular hostility. 

Some Jews, especially those belong- 
ing to families long resident in the Old 
Kingdom, played an important role in 
the economic and social life of the coun- 
try, and the Rumanian upper classes 
pretended to distinguish between these 
Rumanized Jews of Sephardic lineage 
and the bulk of Transylvanian and 
Bessarabian Jewry. This distinction, 
together with the civic and economic 
rights of all Jews, was obliterated by 
Antonescu's Iron Guard regime under 
German overlordship. 'The Jewish prob- 
lem—if it is a problem at all—is only 
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one aspect of the totality of Rumanian 
social and economic problems. 


POLITICAL CORRUPTION 


The towering fact of Rumanian pub-" 


lic life is graft. Its beneficiaries are a 
horde of jobholders and fixers. Its vic- 
tims are the peasant and the Jewish 
moneylender alike. The economic servi- 
tude of the Rumanian peasant renders 
meaningless his constitutional liberties, 
even were these not annulled by a stag- 
gering political spoils system, buttressed 
by rigged elections and administrative 
chicanery. 

In view of the chronic crisis of Ru- 
manian agriculture, it is surprising that 
communism has found comparatively 
few adherents in Rumania. Undoubt- 
edly this is due to the non-Slavic cul- 
ture of the people and their fear of 
Russian imperialist designs. 

Tron Guard and Gestapo now black 
out Rumanian politics. A Free Ru- 
manian Movement was organized in 
London and New York by Rumanian 
leaders in exile professing allegiance to 
democratic tenets. Yet the question re- 
mains whether even the most demo- 
cratically minded Rumanian statesman 
can solve Rumania’s problems as long 
as these are considered exclusively 
within the frame of reference of tradi- 
tional nationalism. 


RuMANIA’s POSTWAR POSITION 


In June 1941 Rumania trailed Ger- 
many into war against the Soviet Un- 
ion and later against Great Britain and 
the United States. Thus Rumania’s 
outlook is no brighter than that of the 
other Axis satellites. However, the An- 
tonescu regime does not represent the 
Rumanian people, and it is highly im- 
probable that the Allied statesmen will 
judge Rumania’s case solely by her con- 
duct under German domination. Her 
old affiliation with the Little Entente, 
the bonds of sympathy linking her edu- 


cated classes to the west, and the once 
flourishing commercial ties with France 
and Great Britain are strong points in 
Rumania’s favor. Her spokesmen—pre- 
sumably the Free Rumanian leaders 
abroad joined by representatives of the 
secret opposition at home—will plead 
extenuating circumstances at a future 
peace conference; for it can be argued 
that Rumania, a weak buffer between 
Soviet and German power, could not but 
yield to the tide which had swept Anglo- 
French power from the European Conti- 
nent. 

The disposal of Rumanian claims will 
be influenced by considerations of east- 
European problems as a whole, as well 
as of the state of Rumanian internal 
politics. While these considerations 
may suggest an approach not afforded 
on the level of nationalism, Rumanian 
nationalists should not be expected to 
take the broad view and curb their ter- 
ritorial aspirations. In short, they will 
demand the reconstitution of Rumania 
on the basis of the peace settlement of . 
1919. 

The only territorial issue Rumania 
may choose not to reopen is the South- 
ern Dobruja, ceded to Bulgaria in 1940. 
The agreement provided for an ex- 
change of populations; Rumanians were 
transferred to farms vacated by re- 
patriated Bulgars. The cession in- 
volved neither large minorities nor the 
renunciation on Rumania’s part of an- 
cient historical claims, and was, inci- 
dentally, recognized by Great Britain. 
Thus the arrangement may be expected 
to stand. 


TERRITORIAL CLAIMS 


There is no ground whereon the ide- 
ology of Rumanian nationalism could 
compromise on Rumania’s claims to 
Transylvania or any part of it. The 
only adjustment Rumania might bring 
herself to accept is the cession to Hun- 
gary of a thirty-mile-wide strip between 
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Satul-Mare and Arad. The Peace Con- 
ference of 1919 adjudicated this Mag- 
yar “ribbon”—which the American ex- 
perts wished to leave with Hungary—to 
Rumania for economic and strategic rea- 
sons. It is not a part of Transylvania 
proper. As regards the districts ceded 
in 1940 under German pressure to Hun- 
gary, Rumania’s attitude will remain 
adamant. If any town is hallowed 
ground to Rumanian nationalists, it is 
Cluj—which the Vienna Award trans- 
ferred to Hungary. 

Taking her cue from the Dobruja set- 
tlement, Rumania will probably insist 
on population transfers—which in this 
case -would spell the expulsion from 
Transylvania of the Magyar and Ger- 
man elements. Because of its mechani- 
cal simplicity, enforced migration may 
recommend itself as a solution of the 
minority problems of other regions. 
However, the case histories of recent 
population exchanges do not teach les- 
sons susceptible of general application. 
The wholesale expulsion of ail Magyar 
and German elements would benefit 
neither Transylvania as a whole nor its 
Rumanian population. 

Rumania's determination to regain 
Transylvania in the west will be 
strengthened by her anxiety over the 
fate of her possessions to the east, i.e. 
northern Bucovina and Bessarabia. For 
Rumania has good reason to fear that 
the Soviet Union will reclaim these re- 
gions which Rumania acquired in 1919, 
ceded to the U.S.S.R. in 1940, and re- 
occupied—with German aid—in 1941. 

Rumania's claims to bóth regions are 
based on historical and racial affinities. 
Bucovina and Bessarabia formed pàrt 
of Moldavia, a principality enjoying 
semi-independence under Turkish rule. 
Suseava, in Bucovina, was the ancient 
capital of Moldavia. In 1774 Bucovina 
passed from Turkish to Austrian domi- 
nation. When, in 1918, Rumania occu- 
pied this province, Ukrainians, Jews, 


and Poles outnumbered the Rumanians 
twotoone. Inthe northern part (which 
the Soviet Union had occupied in 1940) 
the ratio is least favorable to Rumania, 


'and a plebiscite would probably favor 


the U.S.S.R. 

In Bessarabia, ethnic justice is on the 
side of the Rumanian claimants. When 
Russia, in 1812, annexed Bessarabia 
from Turkey—and thus from the semi- 
independent Moldavia—86 per cent of 
the population was Rumanian. By 
1915 the introduction of Russian and 
German colonists had whittled down the 
Rumanian element to 76 per cent. In 
1940, 1,700,000 Rumanians constituted 
a clear majority over 1,000,000 Rus- 
sians, Ukrainians, Jews, Tatars, and 
other races inhabiting this unhappy pas- 
sageland between the Russian plains 
and the Balkans.’ 

It is highly improbable that the U.S. 
S.R. will be receptive to Rumanian eth- 
nic arguments. Antonescu, not content 
with the recovery of Bessarabia, pro- 
claimed in 1942 the incorporation in the 
Rumanidn realm of “Transdniestria”— 
the region between Dniester and Dnie- 
per. A victorious Soviet Union will ex- 
act heavy retribution for these imperial- 
ist pretensions. 

It has been suggested that Bessarabia 
should be partitioned, the central region 
remaining with Rumania, the northern 
and southern parts going to the U.S.S.R. 
This arrangement would leave the bulk 
of the Rumanian population with Ru- 
mania and give the U.S.S.R. access to 
the "strategic" Dniester and some of 
the best wheatland on earth.? l 

Within twenty-five years, Bessarabia 
has undergone three changes of sover- 
eignty accompanied by social revolution. 
A land of sturdy people and fertile 
fields, she was Rumania’s poorest prov- 
ince. It is not at all certain that her 
peoples—even if free to choose between 


T Bernard Newman, op. cit., pp. 243-45. 
8 B. Newman, op. cit, p. 287. 
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Rumania and the U.S.S.R.—will divide 
along racial lines. 


INTERNAL REFORMS 


Internal changes may ultimately de- 
termine Rumania’s place in interna- 
tional relations and lay the psychologi- 
cal basis for the settlement of her many 
national grievances. 

Nationalistic fixation and economic 
maladjustment barred the Rumanian 
people from the substance of political 
democracy. 

To begin with, Rumania needs honest 
government—a government serving the 
bulk of the Rumanian people, i.e., the 
peasants. Wherever the government 
afforded the opportunity, Rumanian 
peasants have eagerly joined in co- 
operatives; the collective use of farm 
machinery is probably the only solu- 
tion of the operating problems arising 
from the breakup of the large estates. 
The rehabilitation of Rumanian agri- 


culture requires a reorganization of the 
national credit system and.the develop- 
ment of industries operated in the inter- 
est of the average consumer rather than 
that of foreign and domestic promoters. 
A more prosperous village will have bet- 
ter schools—prerequisite of the Ruma- 
nian masses! participation in govern- 
ment. i . 

Rumania—with 190 inhabitants per 
square mile of arable land—is the least 
densely settled among southeast Euro- 
pean countries. The Danubian plains 
and the alluvial valley floors of Transyl- 
vania could yield crops far in excess of 
those required by Rumania’s present 
population. Rumania possesses the raw 
materials—timber, metals, and fuels— 
required for industrial expansion. Thus 
she could provide her vigorous people 
with work and wealth. 

It is these economic and social re- 
forms that promise Rumania a fairer 
future than the pursuit of nationalistic 
mirages. 
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Yugoslav Unity 


By STOYAN GAVRILOVIĆ 


UGOSLAVIA, which was formed 

at the end of the First World War 
as the new home of the Serbians, Croa- 
tians, and Slovenians, represents a typi- 
cal case. It offers one of the most in- 
structive examples of the difficulties 
which exist in the Balkans today. It 
gives a clear picture of the whole com- 
plex of political, economic, and social 
problems which the future peace con- 
ference will be called upon to settle in 
this vast area. The most important 
solutions will be those concerning na- 
tional unity, minorities, ruling groups, 
social planning, and territorial consid- 
erations. 


NATIONAL UNITY 


The unity of the three national com- 
ponent parts of Yugoslavia will be one 
of the points to be taken into considera- 
tion. In whatever form this problem 
may appear at the end of the present 
war, it certainly will be the most impor- 
tant one in the Yugoslav case. 

The story of Yugoslav unity is simple. 
Well over one thousand years ago the 
Yugoslavs, or southern Slavs, came from 
Russia into the Danubian Basin, where 
they gradually broke into three parts 
and formed three separate and inde- 
pendent states. In varying shapes and 
degrees, these states lasted and pros- 
pered for a time. Eventually they all 
perished. One after another, the three 
Yugoslav sections lost their freedom and 
fell under the domination of foreign con- 
querors. After the American and French 
revolutions, they were involved in this 
great process of liberation. The wave 
of this new spirit and this new human 
law swept over them. It warmed their 
hearts. They rosé in revolt against their 
oppressors. This struggle lasted more 
than a hundred years. It ended after 
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the First World War. The union of the 
Serbians, Croatians, and Slovenians was 
proclaimed on December 1, 1918. It 
was rooted in the ideology of Yugoslav 
nationalism. 

In Serbia, nationalism started from 
memories of medieval independence and 
prosperity. It derived its strength from 
such great deeds as the Battle of Kos- 
sovo, when the Serbs chose to perish in 
the defense of their homes rather than 
submit to the will of an enemy, who 
could not conquer the Serbian medieval 
state until this famous and historic bat- 
tle was lost. During the ensuing five 
hundred years, rebellions against the 
Turkish conquerors were almost inces- 
sant. They were guided by simple Ser- 
bian peasants who operated from their 
wild mountains and who were inspired 
by a blind and unreasoning love of free- 
dom and patriotism. Montenegro al- 
ways remained a free and important 
center of this resistance, which at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century . 
ended in the revolution of the Serbs 
against the Ottoman power. 

In Croatia and Slovenia, nationalism 
had its fervent defenders in the large 
masses of the agrarian population who 
under the Hungarian and Hapsburg rule 
were brutally oppressed and exploited. 
These agrarian revolutions started as 
early as the fifteenth century. They 
were particularly violent at the end of 
the sixteenth century, when the Croa- 
tian and Slovenian peasants rose on a 
large scale against their tyrants and 
fought with great courage and determi- 
nation for their national and social 
rights. Nationalism was also defended 
by Croatian and Slovenian upper classes 
by a vigorous and persistent struggle 
against the encroachments by the Haps- 
burgs upon their autonomous constitu- 
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tional rights and other national charac- 
teristics. The Serbs who emigrated into 
Austria, and who were highly advanced 
in intellectual and cultural development, 
represented another stronghold of na- 
tionalism. They were great supporters 
of the struggle for liberation and of the 
first modern and independent Serbian 
state which was destined to serve as the 
piedmont of the future independence of 
all Yugoslavs and the Balkans. 

The historically different conditions 
under which the three Yugoslav groups 
lived during these long centuries were 
not without leaving a deep trace. The 
most distinct influences shaping these 
differences came from the early days 
through the division which existed be- 
tween the Eastern and Western parts of 
the Roman Empire. The Serbs fell 
largely under the influence of Byzantine 
culture, in so far as they did not have 
their own. They joined the Eastern 
Orthodox Church and used the Cyrillic 
alphabet. On the other hand, the Croa- 
tians and Slovenians were exposed to 
Western influences. They became Ro- 
man Catholics.* They used the Latin 
alphabet. In their subsequent historical 
development, many parts where the 
Serbs lived were under the influence of 
Ottoman Turks. The Croatians and the 
Slovenians as well as the Serbs in Aus- 
tria were exposed chiefly to the influ- 
ences coming from central and western 
Europe. 

These varied historical associations 
played their part, but slowly and gradu- 
ally the idea of Yugoslav unity was 
making headway until it finally emerged 
as the guiding and dominating principle 
of all the three Yugoslav sections. This 
great national ideal was the focal point 
of all their national activities through 
the whole of the nineteenth and the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century. It 
was the high purpose for which thou- 
sands of them, including large contin- 
gents of volunteers from- the Yugoslav 


immigration in the United States and 
elsewhere, had given their lives in World 
War I. It was the great aim which the 
leading political groups from all the 
Yugoslav provinces had adopted in their 
planning for a better and happier future. 

There was indeed a great deal of en- 
thusiasm when, after all these centuries, 
the southern Slavs at the end of the last 
war formed their united and common 
home again. Great Britain, France, and 
America, too, vigorously supported this 
unity. The President of the United 
States, Woodrow Wilson, stood for it 
energetically. Yugoslav unity was, and 
is today, not only the natural course for 
the historical development of the na- 
tional life of the three sections of one 


“and the same race, speaking the same 


language and having the same interests, 
but also a vital contributive force to 
harmony and stability in this exposed 
part of Europe and in the whole Euro- 
pean Continent. 

The great step in this unifying proc- 
ess was thus accomplished; but the ulti- 
mate chapter remained to be achieved. 
The union of Bulgaria with the rest of 
the southern Slavs has been the object 
of a widespread popular movement in 
the Balkans ever since the Bulgarians 
awoke to their racial and national self- 
consciousness about a century ago. 'This 
trend was strongly supported by the 
large masses in both Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia. It has been further intensified 
by the recent rise of Slavism, which is 
based on the deeply inborn attachment 
of all these southern Slav communities 
to Russia. 


MINORITIES 


Yugoslavia has a variety of. minori- 
ties and a fairly large number of them. 
According to the latest enumerations, 
there are 400,000 Germans, a little un- 
der 400,000 Hungarians, an approxi- 
mately similar number of Albanians, 
60,000 Rumanians, and 2,000 or 3,000 
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Italians. Some of these minorities have 
always disturbed the unity of the state. 
At the time of the German invasion, 
they played on openly hostile part. 
They committed grave attacks against 
everything that was Yugoslav. They 
proceeded to brutal massacres in Yugo- 
slav villages and cities. 

As the result of this attitude, an in- 
tolerable position has been created in 
the relationship between the minority 
and the majority population. The im- 
perative necessity has arisen for recon- 
sideration of the entire problem. At 
the end of the First World War, these 
ethnical groups were placed under the 
system of international protection. Yu- 
goslavia, too, was a party to the Saint- 
Germain minority convention. She also 
had her own basic and special legisla- 
tion providing for minority protection 
in a more detailed form. At the end of 
the Second World War, this solution can 
no longer stand. The problem of the 
ethnic minorities will have to be dealt 
with again and on a different basis. 
'The system of repatriation has been 
proposed in many quarters. I can see 
Yugoslavia supplying quite a large dos- 
sier for the future peace conference 
showing the vital need for the adoption 
of some such course, if it should be put 
forward. 


RULING GROUPS * 


The popular enthusiasm accompany- 
ing the formation of the new Yugoslav 
state was greatly impaired, for several 
reasons. 

The ruling group governed the coun- 
try in a highly objectionable way. This 
oligarchical government administered 
the state on purely centralistic lines 
of the most reactionary type. In the 
Serbian parts, these undemocratic meas- 
ures strikingly contrasted with what had 
always been the normal and regular 
system of administration, as evidenced 
by the highly liberal and perfectly demo- 


cratic ways of King Peter's reign at the 
beginning of the twentieth century. 
Even under the domination of the Otto- 
man Turks, the Serbians invariably en- 
joyed full local autonomy. In Yugo- 
slavia, it was denied them. In Croatian 
provinces these methods provoked a vio- 
lent outburst. The Croatians have con- 
stantly fought for decentralization. It 
has always been an integral part of their 
“Croatian Constitutional Rights.” In 
most periods of their history under the 
Hungarians or the Hapsburgs they have 
had it, too. 

The position soon became intolerable. 
Dictatorships and internal oppression 
appeared on the political scene of the 
country. The forces of decadence crept 
into its public life, as they had pene- 
trated in so many other countries in 
Europe after the victory and the peace 
of 1918. Personal ambition pushed 
aside the big and wide national inter- 
ests. -Incompetence, corruption, fa- 
voritism, and all sorts of other, similar 
evils made their way into the most vital 
centers of the organism of the state. 
Hatred and factionalism flourished in 
this social milieu which was gradually 
rotting away to its inevitable doom. 

The results of this moral and spiritual 
downfall have been disastrous. Prince 
Paul has signed an alliance with Hitler. 
Others have become Yugoslav quislings. 
Immediately after the German invasion 
they set up their puppet governments 
which have entered into close collabora- 
tion with the Germans and have done 
everything they could to further Ger- 
man interests. A number of them have 
escaped out of Yugoslavia. They have 
spent most of their energy in spreading 
the infection of disagreement and dis- 
unity throughout the Yugoslav commu- 
nity in the countries of the United Na- 
tions and especially among the large 
Yugoslav emigration in the United 
States. At the same time, they have 
interfered in a similar manner with the 
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fighting that was started in occupied 
Yugoslavia, by supporting a dwindling 
force which, in an attempt to restore the 
old dictatorial power, was becoming 
more and more forgetful both of the 
struggle of the United Nations against 
the Germans and of the high democratic 


and liberal principles for which this 


struggle is being waged. 

At the future peace conference these 
practices will show that if Yugoslavia is 
to exist, it must be re-formed as a fed- 
eral state founded on the best models 
of constitutional liberalism. But they 

: also illustrate to what extent an un- 
healthy ruling group can compromise 
the well-being of entire nations, and 
how these purely domestic social phe- 
nomena can affect the general interna- 
tional scene. They point out how vital 
it is for the society of collaborating 
states to take-this problem in hand and 
resort to new principles of law providing 
for its adequate solution. Every organ- 
ized community has the right, for its 
own protection, to demand that its mem- 
bers live up to certain well-defined 
standards. Everything that we have 
gone through for the last two decades 
leads us to conclude that the postwar 
international community, too, must be 
accorded the same right, and that it 
must be permitted to set up some mu- 
tually agreed-upon system of collective 
democratic security. 


New LEADERSHIP 


The large masses of the Yugoslav 
people were not infected with this 
deadly scourge. In the prewar days, 
the younger generations developed an 
intense activity for the betterment of 
these conditions. They started a wide- 
spread popular movement for the elimi- 
nation of the existing practices. The 
various Yugoslav regimes adopted dras- 
tic measures against the followers of this 
strongly liberal and democratic move- 
ment, but the latter never stopped work- 


ing for what they had set out to achieve. 
Their influence was greatly felt when, 
after the signature of the Tripartite 
Pact, Prince Paul was disavowed and 
dethroned. 

Immediately after the occupation of 
Yugoslavia, these same masses and their 
youthful leaders did another memorable 
work. They gathered together all the 
able-bodied people and organized them 
as a powerful and positive contribution 
to the general Allied war effort. Their 
underground resistance has ever since 
represented a constant peril for the Ger- 
mans. Hitler reacted most barbarously 
in trying to put a stop to this resistance, 
which had developed into large-scale 
military operations. But the fighting 
went on just the same, with ever increas- 
ing violence. It not only caused havoc 
behind the German lines, but also in- 
flicted real and appreciable damage to 
the German military machine. 

This great national revival has been 
effected in a spirit of strong Yugoslav 
fellowship and unity. All the sections 
of the Yugoslav people have taken an 
equal share in it. The program of the 
new leaders is to bring about a complete 
regeneration of the country which its 
prewar ruling groups, like the governing 
powers in many other parts of Europe, 
have involved in such grave political and 
other difficulties. 


FRONTIERS 


Yugoslavia has seven neighbors. Her 
frontiers were established after negotia- 
tions extending over a period of years. 
Some of the frontier lines were fixed by 
the Peace Conference in Paris, others 
were agreed on between the neighboring 
countries themselves, others were par- 
tially decided by the Conference of Am- 
bassadors or by plebiscite, and so on. 

These solutions left a number of un- 
settled and burning questions. The 
established frontier line tore the na- 
tional body of the Slovenians into two 
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halves. It created a grave position on 
the northwestern border. The difficul- 
ties were especially great in regard to 
Italy, where they did not raise an ethnic 
issue alone. A clear tendency toward 
aggression by what used to be a big 
power against a small and just budding 
state was beginning to sow the seeds of 
the new form of imperialism out of 
which the Second World War was ulti- 
mately to develop. 

Almost 40 per cent of Slovenians were 
left outside Yugoslav boundaries. "Their 
national territories were annexed by 
neighboring countries. A number of 
Croatians were included in the deal. 
Altogether, something like 700,000 Yu- 
goslavs were subjected to alien rule in 
the provinces of Istria, Gradisca, Go- 
rizia, and elsewhere. The well-devel- 
oped harbors of Trieste and Fiume were 
rendered completely useless. Their 


great docks and other shipping facilities © 


were left almost deserted. Farther 
south on the Yugoslav side of the Adri- 
atic coast, Italy also seized the Dal- 
matian city of Zara. She thus estab- 
lished another stronghold on Yugoslav 
national soil. 

The entire Yugoslav population of 
the annexed regions was soon deprived 
of all’ its political, religious, and even 
cultural and civic rights. It was sub- 
mitted to a ruthless process of denation- 
alization. The Slovenians and Croa- 
tians riposted vigorously. During the 
last twenty years they unceasingly re- 
sisted their Italian and German aggres- 

1 The problem of Italian annexation of these 
purely Yugoslav territories at the end of the 
First World War is treated in great detail in 
the following recent publications: Ivan M. 
Tchok (President of the National Committee 
of the Yugoslavs from Italy), The Problem of 
Trieste, New York, 1943; Francis Gabrovsek, 
Yugoslavia’s Frontiers with Italy, New York, 
1943; G. M. S. Leader, Ethnography of the 
Northwest Frontier of Yugoslavia with Ger- 
many on the North and Italy on the West 
(containing a large number of interesting geo- 
graphical maps), London, 1942. 


sors. Since the war started they have 
been carrying on extensive sabotage and 
military activities against them. Since 
General Eisenhower landed in Sicily, 
they have been engaged in some of the 
most daring underground fighting that 
has been witnessed in the course of the 
Second World War. 

It will be one of the tasks of the new 
peace settlement to right these wrongs 
and to give to these Slovenians and 
Croatians the liberties which they did 
not obtain in the arrangements after the 
last war. Their unanimous desire, as 
expressed by their leaders and evidenced 
by their heroic and uncompromising un- 
derground struggle, is to be reunited 
with all their Yugoslav brothers within 
the boundaries of a strong and demo- 
cratic Yugoslav state. 

As explained in the New York Times 
of October 7, 1943, Yugoslavia desires: 


(1) the entire peninsula of Istria, which 
juts into the Adriatic from the northeast 
tip of Italy; (2) the Cherso and Lussin 
Islands in the northern Adriatic; (3) the 
port of Fiume, which was acquired by It- 
aly in the Italo-Yugoslav “Agreement of 
Rome” on January 27, 1924; (4) a strip 
of territory on the extreme eastern bound- 
ary of Italy running from Trieste, which 
was ceded by Austria to Italy under the 
Treaty of St. Germain in 1918, northward 
to Gorizia and Tarvis and including the 
regions surrounding these three cities; (5) 
the port of Zara in the Italian zone on the 
Yugoslav Adriatic coast, which was an- 
nexed by Italy along with Cherso and 
Lussin under the Treaty of Rapallo on 
November 12, 1920. 


SECURITY ZONES 


The existing territorial position in 
the Balkans has had a vital bearing on 
Yugoslavia in two other respects. Each 
country has its own “security zones.” 
These zones are situated outside the 
national territory of the respective coun- 
tries, but they are nevertheless of para- 
mount importance for its development 
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or defense. The United States is, for 
instance, in this position in regard to 
the Panama Canal. 

Yugoslavia is in this position in re- 
gard to Salonika. This port is situated 
on the Aegean Sea. It represents an 
important economic security zone for 
Yugoslavia. It is the continuation and 
the terminus of the main Serbian life 
line running down the Vardar Valley 
and issuing to the open Mediterranean 
Basin. The port is Greek. All the 
questions arising out of this geographi- 
cal relationship have been settled in a 
friendly way between Greece and Yugo- 
slavia. Under a bilateral treaty, Yugo- 
slavia has been accorded a Free Zone 
in the Salonika Port. The treaty equally 
provides certain specific rights concern- 
ing transportation through the narrow 
stretch of Greek territory connecting the 
southernmost points of the Yugoslav 
frontier with Salonika. 

There is, however, another security 
zone in the Balkans interesting Yugo- 
slavia, which occupied a different posi- 
tion in prewar years. It is Albania. 
Soon after the end of the First World 
War, this Balkan country, situated on 
the southeastern side of the Adriatic 
coast between Greece and Yugoslavia, 
fell under the domination of Italy. Its 
ruler, Ahmed Zog, sold it to Italy, and 
Italy used it indiscriminately as the 
main center of conspiracy and aggres- 
sion against Greece and Yugoslavia. 
Throughout these twenty and more 
years, Albania, with King Zog as the 
vassal of King Victor Emmanuel, was 
a permanent danger for, and a constant 
source of trouble in, the Balkans. 

On the other hand, a free and inde- 
pendent Albania offers all the necessary 
guarantees as a zone of security for 
other Balkan States, including Yugo- 
slavia. This small community, number- 
ing hardly one million people, really 
needs a friendly and helping hand to 
build its national life on decent and 


co-operative lines after the present war. 
But at the same time, Italy too must 


: realize that the Balkan Peninsula is not 


a ground for colonization, and that the 
policy which has been instituted by the 
Italian Fascist elements and regimes 
since 1918 in regard to this entire zone 
and the various peoples inhabiting it 
must once and forever be put an end to. 
After all the disasters which this aggres- 
sive and imperialistic policy has brought 
about, the policy of good neighborhood 
and peaceful collaboration with the Bal- 
kan States is the only future to which 
new and democratic Italy can look for- 
ward in the postwar period. 


SOCIAL PLANNING 


During the last twenty years in Yugo- 
slavia a great deal has been done for 
the improvement of conditions in the 
urban sections. Some effort has also 
been made in respect to the industrial 
area. But very little has been done in 
the agricultural area, which represents 
80 to 85 per cent of the total, both as 
regards the size of the territory and the 
numbers of the population involved. 


The peasant himself has worked out a 


welfare scheme which is known as the 
village co-operative movement. The 
practical value of these co-operatives 
has been very great indeed, but the 
large masses in most parts of the coun- 
try still live under conditions of dire 
poverty. Their standard of living is 
extremely low. 

Many causes contribute to this de- 
plorable state of affairs. One of them 
is the cheap market for agrarian prod- 
ucts and the high prices which the agri- 
cultural population has to pay for neces- 
sary manufactured goods. This is the 
old conception of cartels, which un- 
doubtedly will be one of the major 
problems in all the forthcoming eco- 
nomic discussions of this kind. The 
agricultural area in the country presents 
a picture of great backwardness in many 
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other ways. There are certain zones 
` where the conditions may be better, but 
there are many parts where the broad 
masses live in very much the same cir- 
cumstances in which their forefathers 
lived hundreds of years ago. 
Yugoslavia is one of the countries 
which have suffered extensive material 
losses in the present war. ‘There are 
whole villages which have been razed to 
the ground. There are entire cities 
which have been completely destroyed. 
There are entire regions which have 
been systematically looted and ruined. 
In other parts of the country, which 
have escaped such processes of bar- 
barous destruction and devastation, the 
civilian population has been forced to 
live as no human beings have ever be- 
fore lived. There is scarcity of food. 
There is complete want of cloth and 
clothing. A pair of shoes costs a fabu- 
lous price, if it can be had at all. Medi- 
cal supplies are almost impossible to 
get. - 
lf the postwar period is to bring 
about an era of welfare and prosperity 
for the *small man," there will be much 
work to do in Yugoslavia. The intro- 
duction of the light of culture and civi- 
lization in those vast areas will indeed 
be one of the most important tasks 
which lie ahead of us. 


MonAL VALUES 


The case of this poor but spirited 
peasant is instructive. He has been 
suffering terribly from the general con- 
ditions prevailing in, the country. He 
has been exposed to dreadful economic 
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exploitation. He may have hardly any- 
thing to eat. His family and children 
may be hungry, as they mostly are. He 
may have, nothing to clothe himself 
with, nothing to sleep or sit on. Yet, 
he has preserved the sense of the higher 
values in life and has developed a pow- 
erful moral and spiritual force which 
has enabled him to put up such wonder- 
ful resistance fighting for the cause of 
freedom and democracy in his occupied 
country. During all these months and 
years, these Yugoslav masses have been 
going through bloodshed and sufferings, 
freely and voluntarily, without any 
binding authority to tell them what to 
do, with no tools of war, with no supply 
columns, no ambulances, no assistance 
and no comfort of any kind, just united 
in their love of, their devotion to, and 
their faith in, a common and forceful 
purpose. They have clearly seen a 
changing world arising in their parts out 
of the dark chaos and the dreadful po- 
litical and economic ravages of the last 
one. They have passionately fought for 
such a changed world in which a new, 
democratic, and strongly united Yugo- 
slav state will be working for progress 
and enlightenment of the millions of its 
people, for close ties and solidarity of 
all Slav peoples, for fellowship-and un- 
derstanding in the Balkans, and for col- 
laboration and peaceful trade with the 
general community of friendly nations. 

It is only by maintaining these values 
and giving them their rightful place in 
the new political and social organiza- 
tion of the world that we can hope to 
make it safe from future disharmonies 
and wars. 


` Dr. Stoyan Gavrilović, New York City, is an inter- 


national lawyer. 


He translated and edited the Yugo- 


slav edition of Oppenheim’s International Law, parts 
of which were published in Belgrade in 1937. He is 
author of L’Organisation des Commissions de Con- 
ciliations (1932), and contributor to several Yugoslav 


reviews and newspapers. 


Bulgaria's National Struggles 


By CHRIST ANASTASOFF 


ODERN nationalism is based on 

psycho-sociological factors: feel- 
ings or emotions, a common race, à 
common language, common traditions 
and memories of the past, and common 
ideals and hopes for the future; it is a 
feeling of unity with people of one's own 
race, whether they are fellow citizens 
or subjects to a foreign state. Like any 
other national group of people having 
these characteristics, the Bulgarians of 
today aspire to achieve national unity 
within their ethnographic limits. To 
the attainment of this objective Bul- 
garia has formed and directed its do- 
mestic and foreign policy. 

The original Bulgarian home lay be- 
tween the Ural Mountains and the 
Volga River, from which the name “Bul- 
gar” is generally derived. A Turanian 
race, akin to the long since vanished 
Avars and to the still surviving Tatars, 
Huns, Turks, Finns, and Magyars, the 
Bulgarians crossed the Danube during 
the sixth and seventh centuries and in- 
vaded the various Slavic tribes who 
were already established in what is now 
Bulgaria. Few in number, the Bul- 
garians \intermarried with the subju- 

_ gated Slavs and thus were absorbed into 

the Slav blood stream. Today the 
name “Bulgar” is the only trace, left 
of the eastern origin of the Bulgarian 
` nation, which by race, language, cus- 
toms, and local traditions has become 
entirely Slav. But the final assimila- 
tion of the Bulgarian race was consum- 
mated by the adoption of the Glagolitic 
alphabet, invented by tbe two brothers 
of Salonika—Cyril and Methodius—and 
used in Slavic liturgy and literature.? 


1L Pastouhoff and I. Stoyanoff, Isteria Na 
Bulgarskia Narod (Plovdiv, 1925), pp. 34-35. 
?R. W. Seton-Watson, The Rise of Na- 


EARLY History 


The earliest kingdom of the Bulgari- 
ans was founded near Varna in 679. 
Under their leader Krum, they overran 
Thrace and twice appeared under the 
walls of Constantinople? A century 
later (892) under Simeon, who assumed 
the title of czar, the Bulgarians founded 
their first empire. It extended at first 
over the whole of Bulgaria, Thrace, 
Macedonia, and Epirus; * but under 
Czar Samuel the eastern provinces were 
lost, leaving only the western part, with 
its capital at Okhrida, western Mace- 
donia, where it maintained its independ- 
ence until 1014. Thus Bulgaria was 
definitely a Macedonian state. The city 
of Okhrida acquired, in the tradition 
of the Bulgaro-Macedonians, a spiritual 
and sentimental prestige which is still 
retained." 

The Bulgarians once more appeared 
as an imperial power in 1186 under 
Asen II. With Trnovo as his capital, 
he ruled the entire Balkan Peninsula. 
The second Bulgarian Empire fell to 
pieces in 1241, Nevertheless, the Bul- 
garians retained a shadow of independ- 
ence until Trnovo was burned by the 
invading Turks in 1393.9 





tionality in the Balkans (London, 1917), pp. 
71-72; John B. Bury, History of the Eastern 
Roman Empire (London, 1912), pp. 398-99. 

3 J. B. Bury, op. cit. n. 2, pp. 371. Pastou- 
hoff and Stoyanoff, op. cit. n. 1, pp. 44-50, 


` 67-72. 
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*See E. A. Freeman, Historical Geography 
of Europe, 1881 (edited by John B. Bury, 
London, 1903), pp. 373, 376, 382. 

5 See V. N. Zlatarsky, *Zapadnata Bulgarska 
Drzava do Provozglasavaneto na Samoyla za 
Tsar,” Revue Macedonienne, 1926, Vol I, 
Book I (1926), pp. 1-32; Pastouhoff and 
Stoyanoff, op. cit. n. 1, pp. 83-88, 124-31. 

8 Simeon Radeff, Makedonia i Bulgarskoto 
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Although for five centuries under 
Turkish rule, the glory of the ancient 
empires survived in'the minds of the 
Bulgarian people. Their hope of a fu- 
ture national resurrection made possible 
the retention of their language, race, and 
national traditions, even though they 
bore the double yoke of Turkish politi- 
cal and economic oppression and Greek 
ecclesiastical tyrariny. For the restora- 
tion of Bulgaria's ancient empire, mod- 
ern Bulgarian nationalism has launched 
its imperialist ambitions." 


UNDER TURKISH RULE 


From the time of the Ottoman con- 
quest until comparatively recent times, 
the Greeks occupied an exceptional posi- 
tion in the domains of European Tur- 
key. The religion of all the conquered 
nationalities in Turkey being the same, 
Oriental Greek Orthodox, the Turks 
ended by recognizing only one clergy as 
representative of the subject races. -For 
such had been chosen, of course, the 


most prominent Greek clergy in Con- - 


stantinople. Consequently the Phanar, 
where the Greek Patriarchate is situ- 
ated, became the sole Orthodox church 
in Turkey.2 The Greek clergy, under 
the guise of spreading Hellenic culture 
and civilization, began to extinguish 
everything that was Bulgarian? The 
bishops and the higher clergy were 
Greek; the language of the upper 
classes, of commerce, of literature, and 
of religion, was Greek; and Greek alone 





Vzrajdane v XIX Veck (Sofiya, 1927), Part I, 
pp. 7-85; Yanko Sakazoff, Bulgaria v Svoyata 
Istoria, Sofiya, 1922. 

"V. Radoslavoff, Bulgaria i 
Kriza (Sofiya, 1923), p. 2. 

8 R. W. Seton-Watson, of. cit. n. 2, p. 78. 

9 W. M. Sloane, The Balkans: A Laboratory 
of History (New York, 1914), p. 102; W. S. 
Monroe, Bulgaria and Her People (Boston, 
1914), pp. 27-28; Lord Strangford, The East- 
ern Shores of the Adriatic (London, 1863), p.- 
316. S 


Svetovnata 
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was taught in the schools of Bulgaria 
and Macedonia. There was little in- 
terest in the non-Moslem subjects on 
the part of the Turkish regime. They 
were nearly all Christians of the Bysan- 
tian type and were regarded as one peo- 
ple, Roum-Milleti (Greek people) .?° 

The first impulse towards the regen- 
eration of the Bulgarian people came 
from the first Bulgarian historian, 
Paissy. His book marks the beginning 
of a literary revival in Bulgaria that 
culminated a century later in a revolt 
against the Phanariots’ spiritual oppres- 
sors, and soon afterward against the po- 
litical tyranny of the Turks. Paissy’s 
“History of the Bulgarian People with 
accounts of their Tsars and Saints” 
(1762), written in simple but graphic 
style, was the spark that roused the 
dormant patriotism of the Bulgarian 
people, although it has no historical 
value? and has many literary de- 
fects.12 Recognizing the significance 
to a people of a consciousness of their 
nationality and their history, Paissy 
warmly exclaimed: “Porady chto ce 
stramish da ce narechesh Bulgarin i ne 
chatish po svoy yazik i ne doumash? 
Bulgarino! Znay svoya Rod i ezik!” 
(Why are you ashamed to call your- 
selves Bulgarians and to read and speak 
in your own language? Bulgars! Know 
your race and your tongue! ) 

Paissy’s book was of tremendous in- 
fluence by reason of its fiery patriotism, 
its enthusiasm for a great past and a 
long-neglected Janguage. In Bulgarian 
history, prose, and poetry, Paissy is ac- 
claimed as the Yesurrector of the long 


10 See Report of the Carnegie International 
Commission to inquire into the causes of the 
Balkan Wars (Washington, D. C., 1914), p. 
22; Pastouhoff and Stoyanoff, of. cit. n. 1, pp. 
218-19; Halidé Edib, Turkey Faces West (New 
Haven, 1930), p. 19. ; 

11 Pastouhoff and Stoyanoff, op. cit. n. 1, p. 
199. 

1? Simeon Radeff, op. cit. n. 6, Part I, p. 92. 


BurcanrA's NATIONAL STRUGGLES 


dormant Bulgarian nation. His most 
ardent pupil and the perpetuator of his 
tradition was Bishop Sophrony.? The 
chief aim of-these men was to arouse 
the interest of the Bulgarian people in 
the restoration of the Bulgarian tongue 
and to combat the corruption of the 
Phanariot regime in both ecclesiastical 
and civil life. 

The Bulgaro-Greek controversy over 
the affairs of the Bulgarian dioceses be- 
gan in 1833. "This was the first struggle 
in which the Bulgarian nation engaged 
as a whole, and from this experience it 
was inspired to fight for political free- 
dom. 

“Equality” of Moslems and Chris- 
tians was proclaimed by the Sultan’s 
decree of 1856.14 Encouraged by this 
decree, the Bulgarians resolved in April 
1860 not to recognize the Greek bishops 
as heads of the Bulgarian dioceses. 
Supported in their demands by Graf 
Ignatieff, the Russian representative in 
Constantinople, the Bulgarian move- 
ment grew stronger as numerous bands 
appeared in the Balkans. Seeing that 
the movement assumed a political char- 
acter, the Porte decided to issue a fir- 
man (March 11, 1870) whereby the 
*Exarchate of all Bulgaria" was estab- 
lished, thus placing the spiritual, affairs 
of the Bulgarian people under the con- 
trol of Bulgarian ecclesiastics.5 To 
this extent the Bulgarians of what is 
now Bulgaria proper and those of 
Thrace and Macedonia were united— 
spiritually at least.!? 


13 Simeon Radeff, op. cit. n. 6, Part I, pp. 
97-100; R. W. Seton-Watson, oj. cit. n. 2, 
pp. 80-81. 

14 Wm. Miller, The Ottoman Empire, 1801- 
1913 (Cambridge, 1913), p. 299. 

15 Ibid., p. 345; I. Popoff, Bulgarska Istoria 
(Sofiya, 1920), pp. 120-41; R. Von Mach, 
The Bulgarian Exarchate: Its History and the 
Extent of Its Authority in Turkey (London, 
1907), pp. 12-18. 

16 See Simeon Radeif, op. cit. n. 6, Part II, 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR INDEPENDENCE 


Bulgaria’s nationalists, under the 
leadership of Luben Karaveloff, Vassil 
Levsky, Christo Boteff, and others, or- 
ganized in 1870 a secret “Bulgarian 
Central Committee" in Bucharest.2” 
The activities of this committee re- 
sulted in a rebellion on April 19, 1876. 
The ensuing revolutionary uprisings 
were brutally crushed by the Turks.1® 
To protect the Christians living within 
the Ottoman Empire, Russia declared 
war on Turkey in April 1877, and at 
the opening of 1878 Russia was in a 
position to dictate a treaty of peace— 
the famous Treaty of San Stefano— 
which seemed to assure Bulgaria's na- 
tional unity? The Greater Bulgaria 
which it created included Bulgaria, 
Thrace, Macedonia, and the districts of 
“Nish, Pirot, Zaichar, and Vrania.?° 
Thus constituted, nationalist Bulgaria 
considered itself not only liberated but 
ethnically united. 

The San Stefano Bulgaria was soon 
subjected to a radical modification by 
the Treaty of Berlin (July 13, 1878). 
Bulgaria lost Dobruja, Thrace, Mace- 
donia, and the districts of Nish, Pirot, 


pp. 177-308; T. I. Geshkoff, Balkan Union: A 
Road to Peace in Southeastern Europe (New 
‘York, 1940), pp. 25-27. 

1? For a political declaration of this commit- 
tee, see Geshkoff, op. cit. n. 16, p. 27. 

18Sir Edwin Pears, Turkey and Its People 
(London, 1911), pp. 212-13; W. E. Gladstone, 
Bulgarian Horrors and the Question of the 
East (London, 1876), p. 64. See also David 
Harris, Britain and the Bulgarian Horrors of 
1876 (Chicago, 1939), pp. 1-435. 

19 Leon Lamouche, La Bulgarie dans le Passe 
et la Pressent (Paris, 1892), pp. 35, 110; H. N. 
Brailsford, Macedonia, Its Races and Their 
Future (London, 1906), p. 114; O. Browning, 
A History of the Modern World (London, 
1912), pp. 294, 297. : 

20 See Article VI of the Treaty of Berlin, 
1878, in Sir Edward Herstlet, The Map of 
Europe by Treaty (London, 1875-1891), IV, 
pp. 2672-96. 
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Zaichar, and Vrania; while Eastern 
Rumelia was given a Christian gov- 
ernor, only to be united with the Prin- 
cipality seven years later (1885), under 
Prince Alexander's Bulgarian national- 
ism. Thus the Bulgarian nation met 
its first political division at the Ber- 
lin Congress, as a result of which the 
Balkans have been kept in constant tur- 
moil ever since. 


MACEDONIAN MOVEMENT 


The first revolt against the Berlin 
settlement manifested itself in Mace- 
donia. In 1878 and 1880 numerous out- 
breaks occurred at Okhrida, Prilep, 
Demir Hisar, Krushevo, Ressen, Debar, 
and other Macedonian districts? Un- 
able to secure the reforms promised by 
Article 23 of the Berlin Treaty, the 
Macedonians, joined by those of Thrace, 
-set to work to find a way of their own. 
So in 1893 there came into existence the 
powerful internal Macedonian Revolu- 
tionary Organization (IMRO). The 
motto of the Macedonian nationalist 
independence movement, as defined by 
its founders, Damian Grueff, Gotse Del- 
Cheff, Pere Tosheff, and others, is the 
attainment of an “Autonomous Mace- 
donia,” or “Macedonia for the Mace- 
donians.” 

Five decades of struggle for inde- 
pendence have molded the ideology of 


21 For the Eastern Rumelian events, see A. 
Tosheff, Balkanskite Voyny (Sofiya, 1929), I, 
pp. 24-41; Joseph S. Roucek, The Politics of 
the Balkans (New York, 1939), pp. 18-19; 
G. P. Gooch, History of Our Time (London, 
1911), pp. 121-22. 

?2 For authoritative and detailed data on 
the events in Macedonia, see Memoir Na Vo- 
treshnata Revolutsiona Organizatsia (IM RO) 
(Sofiya, 1893-1904), pp. 13-119. 

23 See C. Anastasoff, The Tragic Peninsula 
(St. Louis, Mo., 1938), pp. 16-130; T. I. Gesh- 
koff, op. cit. n. 16, pp. 34-37; Joseph S. Rou- 
cek, of. cit. n. 21, Chap. VIII, “Macedonians,” 
pp. 138-51. 
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Macedonia’s nationalism.?* The Mace- 
donian Bulgarians do not intend to sur- 
render their chance’ of freedom and in- 
dependence for the sake of a “Greater 
Bulgaria,” which is the objective of pro- 
Axis Sofiya. For their freedom they 
have made great sacrifices; they have 
become conscious of their cultural and 
psychic unity, and because of this they 
are hated and persecuted just as much 
by the nationalist dictatorial regime of 
Sofiya as they are by those of Belgrade 
and Athens.?5 


INDEPENDENT BULGARIA 


Taking advantage of the . Young 
Turks’ revolt of July 10, 1908, Ferdi- 
nand proclaimed Bulgaria’s independ- 
ence from Turkish suzerainty, and the 
Prince became “Czar of the Bulgarians.” 
Dreams for a “Greater Bulgaria” were 


‘already entertained. The Young Turks’ 


aggressive supernationalism ?5 brought 
about the formation of the Balkan Al- 
liance and the subsequent war on Tur- 
key (October 18, 1912) to free the Sul- 
tan’s Christian subjects.?7 

Victorious against the Turks, the Bal- 
kan Allies became involved in a war 
among themselves (June 16, 1913) over 
the division of the spoils. Defeated and 
deprived of more territory by the Bu- 
charest Treaty (August 10, 1913), na- 
tionalist Bulgaria began to bargain with 
the Entente in 1915 for the restoration 


24See Joseph S. Roucek, “Macedonia’s Na- 
tionalism,” in An American Symposium on the 
Macedonian Problem (Indianapolis: Central 
Committee of the M.P.O. of the U. S. and 
Canada, 1941), p. 45. 

25 See C. Anastasoff, op. cit. n. 23, pp. 255- 
71, 282-96; Am American Symposium on the 
Macedonian Problem, op. cit. n. 24, pp. 1-49. 

26 T, E, Gueshoff, The Balkan League (Lon- 
don, 1915), p. 10; H. A. Gibbons, Tke New 
Map of Europe (New York, 1917), p. 201; 
C. Anastasoff, of. cit. n. 23, pp. 167—76. 

27 See the stipulations in the Treaty of Al- 
liance between Serbia and Bulgaria (March 
13, 1912). 
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of her lost territories.?* Receiving bet- 
ter offers from the Central Powers, 
Czar Ferdinand’s Radoslavoff cabinet 
threw Bulgaria into the war (October 15, 
1915) on the side of the Central Powers. 
Defeated once again, Bulgaria was mu- 
tilated by amputations of her territory 
on the north, the west, and the south 
by the Neuilly Treaty (November 27, 
1919), while Western Thrace was 
handed over to Greece by the Treaty 
of Sévres (August 10, 1920). Thus 
Bulgaria lost the only outlet she had on 
the Aegean Sea. 

For the achievement of Bulgaria’s na- 
tionalistic aspirations, three wars have 
been waged since the Berlin settlement 
of 1878. Bulgaria has never been able 
to reconcile herself to the situation cre- 
ated by the Bucharest and Neuilly trea- 
ties. Her territorial claims against Ru- 
mania, Yugoslavia, and Greece, and her 
clamor for an outlet to the Aegean Sea, 
found no reception anywhere. As else- 
where, so in Bulgaria, revisionism began 
to gain strength.*° To “guarantee their 
frontiers,” Rumania, Turkey, Greece, 
and Yugoslavia signed a Pact of Alli- 
ance on February 9, 1934. A second 
secret protocol (March 17, 1934) “for 
the occupation of all or of a part of the 
Bulgarian territory" for any accusation 
against Bulgaria, was annexed to the 
pact? Surrounded by such a political 
ring, nationalistic Bulgaria assumed an 
attitude of isolationism which became 
instrumental in the failure of the Balkan 


28 For the official notes exchanged between 
the French, Russian, British, and Bulgarian 
Governments in regard to territories offered 
to Bulgaria, see V. Radoslavoff, of. cit. n. 7, 
pp. 122-27. 

29 See ibid., pp. 131-34 for the Secret Bul- 
garo-German-Austria-Hungary Treaty (Sep- 
tember 6, 1915). 

30 T, I. Geshkoff, op. cit. n. 16, p. 190. 

81 Ibid., pp. 300-1. 

32 See Henri Pozzi, Black Hand Over Eu- 
rope (London, 1935), pp. 235-40. 
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Entente. Exhausted from payment of 
reparations and the postwar economic 
crisis, Bulgaria became fertile ground 
for the penetration of Germany's eco- 
nomic imperialism. 


As AN Axis SATELLITE 


Hoping to attain her territorial 
claims, and for economic betterment, 
Bulgaria chose to collaborate with the 
Axis. Bulgaria’s supernationalism found 
its expression in the policy of the late 
King Boris III and Prime Minister 
Bogdan Philoff. Under Nazi ascend- 
ancy over the Balkans, Bulgaria ob- 
tained Dobruja, Thrace, Macedonia, 
and her western provinces which were 
annexed by Serbia in 1919. As an Axis 
satellite, Bulgaria's nationalism reached 
the zenith of its political and territorial 
expansion. Maltreatment of newly ac- 
quired non-Bulgarian peoples has al- 
ready been shown. To subdue resist- 
ance, the traditional Balkan method of 
repression is being used against Serbians 
and Greeks.” 

The United Nations! coming victory 
wil alter the entire central European 
and Balkan situation. Undoubtedly, 
retribution will be administered not only 
to Nazi Germany but also to pro-Axis 
Bulgaria.' In application of the prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter, Bulgaria 
wil demand at the peace conference 
southern Dobruja, an outlet to the 
Aegean Sea, the western Bulgarian dis- 
tricts annexed by Serbia in 1919, and 
no doubt part of Macedonia, which na- 
tionalist Bulgaria considers her *Alsace- 
Lorraine" in the Balkans. 

Let us hope that the future peace- 
makers will profit from historical prece- 
dent and avoid the occurrence of tragic 
mistakes in the solution of the Balkan 
problem. In the cause of peace and 

33 See S, G. Xydis, “Bulgaria—Axis Satel- 
lite,” Current History, Vol. 5, No. 26 (Oct. 
1943), p. 150. 
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justice for the Balkan peoples, (a) the 
Balkan lands should be for the Balkan 
peoples; (b) Macedonia must be for 
the Macedonians; (c) the plebiscite 


principle should be applied whenever 
necessary; and (d) no Balkan race 
should be subjugated to the domination 
of another. . 


Christ Anastasof, M.A., was born in Turie, Mace- 
donia. He was naturalized in the United States in 
1921. He is vice president of the Macedonian Politi- 
cal Organization of the United States and Canada, and 
instructor in social studies at the Hadley Technical 
High School of St. Louis, Missouri. He is a con- 
tributor to the Macedonian Tribune, and author of > 
The Tragic Peninsula (1938), A Century of Balkan 
Turmoil (1941), and other works. 


Albania as a Nation 


By Joserm S. Roucex 


RIOR to 1912 few of us knew what 

manner of men Albanians were. 
Except for chance remembrance of a 
tale in Byron’s Childe Harold, the 
country was but a geographical expres- 
sion of a province somewhere in the 
Balkans. The Albanian immigrant, 
when asked about his homeland, was 
also very vague about the whole thing. 
He only knew that his people called 
themselves Shqipetare (“Sons of the 
Eagle") and titled their country Shgi- 
peria (“the Land of the Eagle"). They 
were dubbed thus three centuries before 
Christ by Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, for 
their swiftness in battle. Robert Guis- 
card, the Norman crusader who in- 
vaded central Albania in the eleventh 
century, is said to be responsible for 
the name Albania; he and his followers 
found it difficult to pronounce “Elba- 
san," an Albanian town, and corrupted 
it to Albania." 

Despite their vague national tradition 
and their long submergence in the Turk- 
ish Empire, the Albanians have always 
considered themselves a separate ethnic 
group, believed to be direct descendants 
of the ancient Illyrians, and thus the 
oldest inhabitants of the Balkan Penin- 
sula. Pushed by great waves of con- 
quest and tribal migrations from their 
vast holdings in the Balkan Peninsula, 
the Illyrians settled in the mountain 
strongholds of northern Albania during 
the centuries when Celts, Romans, 
Huns, and Slavs were occupying the 
Balkans. There, for two thousand 
years, they have been able to preserve 
their cultural heritage, their customs, 
their institutions, and their language.* 

1 Federal Writers’ Project of The Works 
Progress Administration of Massachusetts, The 
Albanian Struggle in the Old World and New 


(Boston: The Writer, Inc., 1939), pp. 3-4. 
2 Joseph S. Roucek, The Politics of the Bal- 


Geographical conditions have divided 
the Albanians into two cohesive groups 
of tribes, the Ghegs of the north and the 
'Tosks of the south, separated by the 
river Shkumbi. 'The Ghegs, living in 
greater isolation, are usually described 
as fierce, superstitious, and predatory, 
but also as brave, simple, and faithful; 
they are renowned as soldiers and reb- 
els. The Tosks, on the other hand, 
broadened by intercourse with the 
Greeks and the Vlachs, have turned to 
commercial and agricultural occupa- 
tions, in contrast to the pastoral pur- 
suits of the Ghegs. The language has 
many dialects, which do not, however, 
obstruct mutual understanding. The 
predominant religion is Mohammedan- 
ism. In the south, however, a minority 
belongs to the Greek Orthodox Church; 
and in the north, to Roman Catholicism. 


MODERN NATIONALISM 


Most Balkan nationalist movements 
derive their moral sustenance from the 
revival of their ancient dialects as 
written tools in the hands of poets 
and scholars. In emulation of the 
successful “nationalisms,” a group of 
Albanian educators prepared the first 
Albanian Abetare (a book of A B C's) 
in Constantinople in 1879. Then 
books, magazines, and periodicals ap- 
peared in that “strange and accursed 
Albanian tongue.” . As a result of the 
Treaty of San Stefano, which left 
in Montenegro, Serbia, Bulgaria, and 
Greece, territories inhabited exclusively 
by Albanians, the Albanian nationalist 
leaders, suppressed in their own coun- 
try, had to operate from Bucharest, 
Sofiya, Cairo, and eventually the United 





kans (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1939), Chap. 
V, “Albania,” pp. 84-98, and bibliography pp. 
97-98. 
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States. They cultivated especially Al- 
bania’s historic epic of Scanderbeg, a 
military genius whose exploits were oc- 
casionally retold by romantic poets like 
Longfellow (in “Tales of a Wayside 
Inn”). This George Castriota (named 
in Turkish Scanderbeg) proclaimed him- 
self champion of the Christian faith 
and for twenty-three years withstood 
the efforts of the’ Turks to regain Al- 
bania. He is venerated as tke foremost 
of the brave Christian soidiers who 
finally checked the seemingly forever 
victorious career of the Turks. 

In 1912 a general uprising in Al- 
bania compelled the Turks to grant 
autonomy to the Albanians. European 
diplomacy forced Prince William of 
Wied onto the throne, but in a few 
months he was forced to leave the coun- 
try because of World War I. During 
the war, the Serbs, Greeks, Italians, 
Austrians, Hungarians, and French oc- 
cupied the country. But in 1920, de- 
spite the desire of Greece and Yugo- 
slavia to partition her, Albznia joined 
the League of Nations, and enjoyed 
national independence for. the next two 
decades under the dapper, ambitious, 
wary-eyed Ahmed Bey Zog I, Mbreti 
Shqiptarvet (“Bird the Firs:, King of 
All the Sons of the Eagle”). On April 
5, 1939, crowds cheered and sang be- 
fore Zog’s modest palace at Tirana, as 
a son was born to him and his Queen 
who was half Hungarian and half 
American. But the Prince was only 
two days old when Italian troops landed 
on Albania's shores and drove Zog and 
his family into exile. 


ALBANIA's DEMANDS 


That Albania is unhappy cver. Italy’s 
domination is evident from the con- 
tinued resistance in spite of stern re- 


3 Joseph S. Roucek, “Albanian Americans,” 
in Francis J. Brown and Joseph S. Roucek, 
Our Racial and National Minovities (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1937), pp. 331-39. 
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pression. Mest tribes have never taken 
to Italan rule, and are especially irri- 
tated Ey continuous forcible requisition- 
ing of their cattle and crops. Zog’s 
voice Las been periodically heard from ' 
exile, seeking membership in the United 
Natiors. 

Nearly all Albanians, including op- . 
ponents of the Zog regime, show a 
strong irredentist sentiment for the “lost 
provinces" of Kossovo and Chameria, 
the first held by Yugoslavia and the sec- 
ond by Greece. But any claims made 
for the site of the plain of Kossovo 
(“the Field of the Blackbirds”) is 
bound to produce most violent reaction 
among the Serbs and the Yugoslavs, for 
whom he district is a sacred place.* 

The question of Northern Epirus will 
be equally contested by Greece. Some 
100,000 Albanians live in northwestern 
Greece hopelessly intermixed with 
Greeks. In fact, Newman points out 
that “Greek claims for a frontier re- 
adjustnent are at least as strong as 
the Alkanian, for there are about 45,000 
Greeks to the north of the boundary.” 
Furthe-more, over 100,000 Albanians 
are of -he Orthodox faith, and many of 
these f2el that their religious allegiance 
is of greater importance to them than 
nationélistic allegiance to their Moslem 
neighbors. In fact, in 1914 the in- 
habitarts of Northern Epirus revolted 
when tae area was given to Albania." 

Mos: of the scattered Albanian fami- 
lies in northern Greece appear to be 
interested only in being left alone, and 
the Greeks in Albania (about 50,000) 


4See Louis Adamic, My Native Land (New 
York: Earper, 1943), “The Cult of Kossovo,” 
pp. 224-47; Stoyan Pribichevich, World With- 
out Enc (New York: Reynold & Hitchcock, 
1939), rp. 63-64 ff.; Bernard Newman, The 
New Errope (New York: Macmillan, 1943), 
pp. 360-55. 

5 E. P Stickney, Southern Albania or North- 
ern Epicus in European International Affairs 
(Stanford University: Stanford University 
Press, 1€26) is the best study of this problem. 
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are practically all bilingual. Whether 
they are Hellenized Albanians or semi- 
Albanized Greeks is a question which no 
man can resolve. Newman concludes: 


But for the intervention of the Italians, 
this would never have become a problem 
at all. Race consciousness is not strongly 
developed among the Albanians, whose 
state only so recently found a precarious 
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independence. . . . If the problem is pur- 
sued, however, it is capable of reasonable 
solution by minor modifications of the 
frontier and exchange of populations.® 


This opinion, however, appears to 
underestimate the force of exaggerated 
tendencies of modern nationalism under 
the impact of World War II. 


9 Newman, 05. cit., p. 360. 
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Greece's National Aims 


Their Historical and Ethnological Background 


By Cmon P. DIAMANTCPOULOS 


ELLENISM is a complex thing. 

Here is a race which traces its 
origin back thousands of yezrs; which 
throughout this long span of time has 
inhabited that same corner of the earth; 
and although it has at no time num- 
bered more than a few million people, 
yet it has, through days of incomparable 
glory and many reverses, bequeathed to 
humanity the loftiest ideals which even 
today form the basis of our own ethical 
standards. 


ANCIENT HisTORY 


Ever since the invasion of the Achae- 
ans almost a thousand years B.c., the 
southern part of the land known today 
as the Balkan Peninsula has been in- 
habited by people speaking the ancestral 
tongue of modern Greek, as we may see 
from the poems of Homer, which are 
one of the most striking written monu- 
ments of mankind and a proof of the 
spiritual continuity of the G-eek race. 
Later, following the invasion of the 
Dorian and other Greek tribes, and the 
social problems which ensued, Greek 
colonies spread all around the eastern 
Mediterranean, from Sicily to -he Ionian 
shores of Asia Minor, and from the 
coasts of the Black Sea to the desert of 
Egypt and Libya. 

It is needless to dwell upon the events 
of ancient Greek history. It is well 
known that after the heroic ages Athens 
defeated the Persians in the first na- 
tional resurgence of Hellenism in de- 
fense of freedom, went thrcugh “the 
Golden Age of Greece,” and fell after 
a bitter fight with Sparta some few dec- 
ades after her triumph. Sparia in turn 
succumbed to Thebes. And ir the third 
century B.c., Alexander of Macedon 


unified the whole peninsula and brought 
under his sway the Persian Empire, with 
its vast territories of Asia Minor, Syria, 
and Egypt. Under Alexander’s suc- 
cessors the Greek language and civiliza- 
tion spread throughout all these exten- 
sive regions, which comprised nearly ail 
the then known world. 

No wonder, then, that when in the 
second and first centuries B.c. Rome 
conquered Greece and these Hellenized 
countries, she was soon, as Horace caus- 
tically observed, under the influence of 
her victim. Graecia capta ferum vic- 
torem cepit. . . . Greek remained the 
predom nant language throughout the 
eastern part of the Roman Empire, and, 
undoub:edly because of this predomi- 
nance, 2ecame two centuries later the 
vehicle to herzld the newborn teachings 
of Christianity. 

With the triumph of the church in 
the fourth century A.D. and the division 
of the Roman Empire into the Eastern 
and Western parts, the Greek language 
still remained predominant in the whole 
state oving tc the overwhelming influ- 
ence of the Greek and Hellenized popu- 
lations. ‘Under the Emperor Heraclius 
in the seventh century A.D. it became the 
official tongue of the courts and the ad- 
ministretion; the new Rome became 
Byzantium and the see of the Byzantine 
Empire. Forried by Greek and other 
Christian elements, this Empire lasted 
almost one thousand years, wrote a 
glorious chapter in the history of the 
East, amd brought about the transition 
between the ancient and modern Greek 
world. It is thanks to this strong com- 
binatior of forces that the various bar- 
barians who invaded the Greek lands 
adopted, along with Christianity, the 
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Greek language they found used by the 
people whose lands they occupied. Thus 
it becomes apparent that notwithstand- 
ing the passing of centuries and the 
many historical upheavals, there re- 
mains an indisputable continuity be- 
tween the modern Greeks and their an- 
cient forebears, based upon the fact that 
the Greek race has always inhabited 
these shores of the Aegean Sea where 


‘for four thousands years no tongue was 


spoken except Greek. 


UNDER TURKISH RULE 


The fall of Constantinople in 1453 
and the destruction of the Byzantine 
Empire by the Turks was one of the 
most portentous world events, and 
might be considered as one of the land- 
marks indicating the end of the Middle 
Ages and the beginning of modern his- 
tory in the East. 

Under Turkish rule, Hellenism drew 
strength from its own misfortunes, and 
under the guidance of the church, na- 
tional feelings were fortified, and the 
Greek language, remarkably cultivated, 
became gradually the means of under- 
standing and commercial transactions 
even for other nationalities subject to 
the Sultan. During this period Greek 
was the language generally used in the 
principal centers of the Turkish Empire, 
such as Constantinople, Smyrna, and 
Salonika, and in the provinces, as well 
as in all the shores and coastal towns 
and the islands of the Aegean. Greek 
was fashionable even for the foreigners 
residing in the Levant and the Danu- 
bian principalities. Greek colleges at 
Constantinople, Smyrna, Chios, Ioan- 
nina, Mount Athos, and elsewhere were 
famous. Greek literature produced no- 
table scholars and authors, and the 
French Fauriel condensed in a book, 
now rare, the charming verses of the 
Greek folklore. 

On the other hand, Sultan Moham- 
med IT, after the conquest of Constanti- 
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nople (whether because of liberalism or 
his contempt for the Christians, histo- 
rians have been at a loss to determine), 
granted to the Greeks a large measure 
of autonomy in the administration of 
their civil, educational, and religious 
affairs under the Patriarch. With the 
passing of time this regime developed 
into an unprecedented combination of 
rules and privileges which, along with 
the decline of the Turkish state in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
secured for the Greeks a truly distinct 
national existence within the Empire. 

This fact enabled the Greeks to pre- 
serve their own customs, language, and 
education—briefly, the essential ele- 
ments of their very life. Trade, bank- 
ing, and the liberal professions were 
open to them under these privileges. 
By and by Greeks held high positions 
in Turkish diplomacy, and the names 
of Panagiotis Nicoussios and Alexander 
Mavrocordatos are well known in the 
annals of that time. It is also pertinent 
to mention Adamantios Korais, who 
flourished toward the end of the eight- 
eenth and the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century and who distinguished 
himself in the field of modern Greek 
literature and is acknowledged as the 
precursor of the Greek vernacular lan- 
guage. For nearly two centuries, other 
Greeks provided the Sublime Porte with 
governors of the Danubian principali- 
ties and dragomans for foreign affairs. 
'This tradition remained so strong with 
the Sultans that even toward the end 
of the nineteenth century we find Greeks 
as Turkish ambassadors in London and 
Vienna. 


NATIONAL AIMS 


Yet all this was not liberty, and the 
reverse of this picture for the Greek 
people as a whole was unquestionably 
a long history of suffering, maladmin- 
istration, and oppression of the worst 
type. 
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Time came in 1821 when the Greeks, 
moved by an unyielding urge for free- 
dom, rose against the foreign master 
and, after a desperate struggle of eight 
years, marked with deeds of selí-sacri- 
fice etching some of the most glorious 
pages in history, regained -heir inde- 
pendence. In this connection it is fit- 
ting to recall our American, British, 
French, Russian, and other friends who 
by their support and sympathy shown 
to the Greek people during their strug- 
gle for freedom gained their sverlasting 
gratitude. The vicissitudes of the new 
state from its birth to the year 1912 
were the constant expression of the 
deeply rooted tendency to liberate and 
bring together, against overwhelming 
odds, the unredeemed Greek brothers 
who at that time numbered approxi- 
mately two million people still under 
Turkish rule. 

The first Balkan War of 1912 brought 
within the national boundaries Crete, 
Mytilini, Chios, Samos, and cther small 
islands of the Aegean, a great part of 
Macedonia, including principally the 
cities of Salonika, Serrai, Kavalla, and 
Drama, and Southern Epirüs with Ioan- 
nina its capital. But there were yet 
substantial unredeemed Greek lands 
such as Thrace, Northern Epirus, and 
the Dodecanese, and above al. the west- 
ern parts of Asia Minor, Greek since 
the time of Homer and Sappho. 

For a moment the Greek people be- 
lieved at the end of the First World 
War, which they fought sid» by side 
with the Allies, that their nat:onal aims 
would at last be completely fulfilled. 
But, owing to reasons beyond the scope 
of this article, Greece, after the well- 
known events of Asia Minor in 1922, 
had to settle within the frontiers finally 
delineated by a series of .treaties fol- 
lowing the end of World War I (Neuilly, 
Sévres, and Lausanne). Moreover, as 
is well known, these same events caused 
a Greek population of nearly one and 
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a half million to be brought from Tur- 
key w:thin the new boundaries. But 
finally, and contrary to. all expectations, 
this influx of new settlers gave to Greece 
an absolutely homogeneous population 
along with many social and economic 
advantages. It is beyond doubt that 
the manner in which Greece absorbed, 
within a period of twenty years, these 
immigrants amounting to one-fourth of 
her population at that time, is a strik- 
ing example of the vitality of the Greek 
people. I make grateful mention of the 
invaluable help given us by the League 
of Nations and the United States in the 
solution of this tremendous problem of 
human and economic readjustment. 


THE PRESENT FIGHT 


Such is the historical and ethnological 
background of the Greece which on 
the nigat of October 28, 1940 was pre- 
sented with the Italian ultimatum giv- 
ing her the choice between submission 
and the path of national honor and in- 
tegrity. The Greeks without hesitancy 
chose tne latter. They fought desper- 
ately against vastly superior forces and 
equipment, and victoriously repelled the 
Fascist invaders, dispelling for the first 
time th» myth of Axis invincibility and 
giving zo the Allies their first victory 
after a series of defeats. Eventually 
the Greeks were overpowered by the 
mechanized might of Germany. All the 
world knows what a high price Greece 
has paid as a consequence of her choice 
— starvation, massacres, disease, mass 
executicns, and all the gradation of Fas- 
cist, Nzzi, and Bulgarian cruelty. But 
she is still in the fight, in the air, on 
land, ard on the sea. The Greek Gov- 
ernmen- is in Egypt directing the na- 
tional activities and planning, along 
with our allies, the liberation of the 
country. 

With the dawn of victory Greece en- 
visions her rebirth; security in a new 
world im which international rapes such 
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as the one perpetrated against her by 
the Axis would be made impossible; 
and, finally, the union with her of the 
unredeemed brothers living in the Do- 
decanese Islands and in Northern Epi- 
rus. In this respect Greece has stated 
categorically that she will abide by the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter and 
the Declaration by the United Nations, 
which fully safeguard her national aims. 


Tur DODECANESE ISLANDS 


The Greek claims on the Dodecanese 
Islands rest mainly on the principle of 
nationality. ; 

'The Dodecanese— which means twelve 
islands—include Rhodes, Cos, Patmos, 
Kalymnos, Leros, Nisyros, Tilos, Khalki, 
Syme, Astropalia, Karpathos, and Kasos, 
as well as the tiny island of Castellorizo. 
According to the census taken in 1936 
they have a population of 140,000, of 
which 80 per cent are Greek, 10 per cent 
'Turkish, and 10 per cent Italian set- 
tlers+ No comment is therefore needed 
on the justice of Greece's expectations 
for these islands. It is pertinent only 
to note that even Italian leaders such 
as Count Sforza and other members of 
the Mazzini Society in the United States 
have openly admitted recently that a 
democratic peace must give the Do- 
decanese to Greece.? 

When Italy occupied the Dodecanese 
in 1912 the islanders welcomed the Ital- 
ians as their true deliverers from the 
Turks. Nevertheless, fearful of Italian 
machination, they held a meeting at 
Patmos on June 17, 1912 and unani- 
mously adopted a resolution declaring 
“the permanent national wish of the 
Aegeans to be united with their mother 
country, Greece.” The Italian plans 

1 Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
London, Information Department Paper No. 


27, Dec. 1940. 
?'The Dodecanesians are mentioned in the 


famous “Catalogue of Ships" of the Ziad as | 


having participated in the Trojan War ‘along 
with the other Greeks. Homer, Iliad, B. 
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for the Dodecanese were soon detected, 


liberty was suppressed in the islands, 
and a campaign in the Italian press for 
permanent occupation began. With the 
signing of the armistice of November 
1918 the Dodecanesians resolved to 
make an appeal to the Paris Peace Con- 
ference in spite of repressive measures 
by the Italians against the islanders who 
clamored for union with Greece. This 
demand was also supported by a memo- 
randum of the Greek Government pre- 
sented to the Conference by Mr. E. 
Venizelos, then Prime Minister of 
Greece. 

It must be noted that American opin- 
ion both at home and in Paris was also 
strongly on the side of the Dodecane- 
sians. The American experts, in their 
recommendations of January 21, 1918 
to the American Delegation in Paris 
advised that Rhodes and the Dodeca- 
nese be assigned to Greece on an ethno- 
logical basis. The United States Senate 
also adopted a resolution stating that 
among others, the Twelve Islands of the 
Aegean should be awarded by the Peace 
Conference to Greece and become in- 
corporated in the Kingdom of Greece 
(May 17, 1920). 

However, matters turned out unfavor- 
ably, and although Greece concluded an 
agreement with Italy on July 29, 1919, 
a year later Italy denounced this agree- 
ment allegedly because her aspirations 
in Asia Minor and Albania had been 
frustrated. The Greek Government 
naturally protested strongly against this 
unilateral action of Italy. But this was 
of no avail, and a continuous evasion 
of the question on the part of Italy fol- 
lowed. In the Treaty of Sèvres of Au- 
gust 10, 1920, Italy, under pressure of 
the United States, Britain, and France, 
was obliged to cede the Dodecanese to 
Greece with some special provisions con- 
cerning Rhodes. 

The unhappy Greek expedition to 
Asia Minor and the defeat which en- 
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sued afforded good reason tc ltaly not 
to fulfill her promises. In the Treaty 
of Lausanne (1923) the oniy positive 
result concerning the Dodecanese was 
the confirmation of the renurciation by 
Turkey of all rights and title to the 
Dodecanese in favor of Italy, already 
included in the Treaty of Sèvres. The 
future of the islands was to be settled 
by the parties concerned. But Italy 
has never settled with Greece, nor 
has she ever given any rights to the 
islanders. Till her surrender in 1943, 
Italian commissioners ruled tke Dodeca- 
nese tyrannically and without any man- 
date from the people; freedom: of speech 
and of the press were extinguished, and 
Greek newspapers forbidden. Many 
Greeks were exiled and the Greek col- 
ors of blue and white were banned; 
Greek schools were closed and the Greek 
language was put under a legal ban. 

Recently a Pan-Dodecanesian Con- 
gress, duly empowered by the Dodeca- 
nesians from all over the world, was 
held in New York and proclaimed the 
union of the islands with the mother 
country. All the Greeks confidently 
hope that the Atlantic Charter will be 
the ‘Magna Charta of Dodecanese free- 
dom. 


NoRTHERN Epirus 


Northern Epirus, on which Greece 
has claims based also on ethnological 
grounds, is the region lying on the 
northwestern írontier of Greece and 
which, due to pressure exerted by Italy 
at the Paris Peace Conference and later, 
was included in the Kingdom of Al- 
bania. It has a population of about 
225,000, and the principal towns are 
Koritsa, Argyrokastron anc  Aghioi- 
Saranta. 

The Hellenic character of this prov- 
ince is deeply rooted in the History of 
modern Greece, especially since the 
Turkish conquest when it became a 
center of Hellenic culture. 


„incorporated to Albania. 
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After the Balkan Wars of 1912-13, 
when so manv Greek lands of the Bal- 
kan Peninsula were liberated, the Greek 
people were disappointed to see that 
owing to Italy’s maneuvers above men- 
tioned, Northern Epirus was, by the 
notoriois Protocol of Florence of 1913, 
It is well 
known that this protocol was made 
against the wishes of the inhabitants 
of this region, and so great was their 
indignation that on learning that they 
would 5e turned over to Albania, they 
revolted and declared their independ- 
ence. They finally succeeded in having 
a new protocol which recognized the 
Greek character of their province, 
signed at Corfu in May 1914, with the 
representatives of the then six great 
powers of Europe: Great Britain, 
France, Russia, Italy, Germany, and 
Austria-Hungzry. Notwithstanding this, 
after the Peace Conference which fol- 
lowed World War I, and in spite of 
a Greco-Italian Agreement (1919) 
which remained unfulfilled, and the 
unanimous Resolution of the United 
States Senate of May 1920 recommend- 
ing the union of Northern Epirus with 
Greece, this province reverted to Al- 
bania. 

On the other hand, it is common 
knowlecge thet Albania from 1920 to 
1939 yislded blindly to Italy in matters 
of forein policy to the extent of be- 
coming a vassal state of that power, 
with the result that the latter was.able 


-to annex the country and use it as a 


springbeard for the execution of its 
plans azainst Greece. The events of 
1940 are common knowledge. Greece 
was attecked by Italy through this very 
territory. This was the beginning of a 
great trial for the Greek people, which 
rose to the full height of its traditions, 
but also suffered unspeakable tribula- 
tions. Greece, as well as her ally, Yugo- 


. Slavia, & this time determined to do its 


utmost zn order that Italy be completely 
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eliminated from the western coast of the 
Balkan Peninsula and Italian rule re- 
stricted to the Italian ethnic area on 
the western shore of the Adriatic. 

Greek public opinion is confident that 
at last the long-cherished hope of the 
Epirotes for union with Greece will be 
realized. The Greek blood lavishly 
poured out upon. the battlefields of 
Northern Epirus in defense of the sacred 
cause of freedom will undoubtedly con- 
stitute an additional title to the Greek 
claims. 


Security AGAINST BULGARIA 


Another matter which will seriously 
concern the Greek Government at the 
Peace Conference is the question of 
making secure its northern boundary 
against Bulgarian aggression. The 
Greek people cannot forget that three 
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times within the last thirty years Bul- 
garia attacked them without the slight- 
est provocation, committing atrocities 
and depredations and causing unspeak- 
able hardships to the inhabitants of the 
occupied territories as is just now the 
case. 


FUTURE ForREIGN PoLicy 


In summary, it may be said without 
fear of contradiction that the future for- 
eign policy of Greece will conform to 
the leading principles which guided her 
course before the war, that is to say, 
international collaboration safeguarding 
the independence of each state; collec- 
tive security, and a will to promote by 
international agreements the develop- 
ment of her public economy which has 
been ruinously dislocated by a pro- 
longed enemy occupation. 


Cimon P. Diamantopoulos, LL.D., is Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Greece to Wash- 


ington. 


He entered the Diplomatic Service in 1910 


and has served his country as Secretery of Legation 
in several countries; Consul General of Greece at 
Istanbul, 1924; First Delegate of Greece to the mixed 
‘commission for exchange of populations between 
Greece and Turkey, 1926; head of Press Bureau at 
Athens, 1930; Minister to Albania, 1932; and Min- 


ister to Bulgaria, 1935. 


Axis Domination in Central and Eastern Europe 
By Frovp A..Cavz 


HE "new order" planned for Eu- 

rcpe by Germany and her satellites 
envisaged a “Greater Germany" of con- 
tinental proportions, with its central nu- 
cleus in the Reich, surrounded by sub- 
jugated territories and peoples whose 
political forms, cultural beliefs, habit 
patterns, and productive activities 
would be totally subordinated to the 
uses of the German *master race.? The 
techniques employed to achieve this 
have varied from place to place to suit 
different conditions, but over-all pur- 
poses have remained the same. 

German economic objectives, as stated 
by Dr. Funk, include à maximum of 
economic security for the Eeich, and 
the highest possible standard of living 
for the German people. To this end, 
the “lesser peoples” oi Europa, particu- 
larly those in the central and eastern 
areas, must be made to produze a maxi- 
mum of raw materials and foodstuffs to 
feed the Getman industrial machine." 

Nazis aimed at concentraton of the 
bulk of Europe's manufacturing facili- 
ties within Germany proper, leaving to 
peoples of peripheral lands of the east 
and south the role of agricultural serfs. 
By this means, Germany expected to 
preserve her superior economiz position, 
gain 2 monopoly over arms manufac- 
tures, and maximize her domination of 
the Continent.? 

To achieve this large design, popula- 
tions inhabiting the German “living 
space" were to be separated from exist- 
ing loyalties, properly indoctrinated, 
and oriented towards their destined 


1 United Nations Information Office, The 
Penetration of German Capital izto Europe, 
5 (New York, 1942), p. 3. 

2 Ernest S. Hediger, “Nazi Economic Impe- 
rialism,” Foreign Policy Reports, ol. XVIII, 
No. 11 (Aug. 15, 1942), pp. 138-36. 


functions as slaves of the Reich. Jews, 
Poles, Russians, and other subject peo- 
ples wo were classed as unworthy, ob- 
stinate, or unable to adjust themselves, 
were t be “liquidated.” Even the 
satellite nations must come to heel? 


PorrricCAL REORGANIZATION 


Territories regarded by the Nazis as 
essentiel to the economic and military 
defense of the Reich, and with popula- 
tions capable of becoming fully’ Ger- 
manized, were annexed upon occupa- 
tion. Thus Austria, the Sudetenland, . 
western Poland, and northern Slovenia 
were absorbed. Bohemia-Moravia was 
organized as a protectorate with the ap- 
parent ultimate purpose of annexation 
to the Reich.* 

In ceatral Poland a Government-Gen- 
eral wes established under a German 
Governor-General appointed by Hitler. 
Serbia, Greece, and occupied Russia 
were rlaced under military control, 
while in Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Slovakia, and Croatia, quisling govern- 
ments were established." 

This political reorganization was not 
without purpose. By it, Germany 
hoped +o disunite her enemies, weaken 
their resistance, and render them more 
amenable to her ends. The policy of 
“divide and rule” was followed in all of 
this arsa. Thus Czechoslovakia was 
partitioned among Germany, Poland, 
and Hungary; Yugoslavia was split up 
and the parts turned over to Germany, 
‘Hungary, and Italy; and Greece was 
divided among Germany, Italy, and 

3 René Kraus, Europe in Revolt (New York: 
Macmillan, 1942), pp. 22-25. 

^4 CzecLoslovak Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
Four Fighting Years (London: Hutchinson & 
Co., Ltd., 1943), pp. 18-19. 


5'Eurspe: How Germany Rules It," For- 
tune, Vol. 24, No. 2 (Dec. 1941), p. 132. 
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Bulgaria. In Poland, Bohemia-Mora- 
via, and Slovenia, German settlers were 
brought in to form strips and islands in 
an attempt to split up and destroy na- 
tional cohesion. Antagonism was pro- 
moted between local racial and religious 
groups to the same end.® 

Where so-called independent govern- 
ments were created, the Nazis saw to it 
that real control rested in their own 
hands. For example, in the Czech Pro- 
tectorate, the Reich Protector makes 
sure that Hitler's orders are duly ob- 
served, confirms or rejects appointments 
to the Czech Cabinet, issues decrees 
with the force of law, and has a veto on 
all Czech legislation. All foreign and 
military affairs, communications, posts 
and telephones, and customs are man- 
aged by the Reich. Czech economic life 
is controlled by a German Minister of 
Economics and Labor in the Czech 
Cabinet. German agents act as advisers 
of each Czech Cabinet minister." 

In Slovakia, German and Slovak offi- 
cials exchange visits and consult to- 
gether frequently. Here, also, German 
advisers have been placed in all depart- 
ments of administration.* 

In Croatia, in the absence of the 
Duke of Spoleto, who was named king 
by the Axis powers, Pavelić and his 
Ustashis have ruled the country, backed 
by German and Italian military units.? 

9 Cf. “Europe: How Germany Rules It,” 
Fortune, Vol. 24, No. 2 (Dec. 1941), p. 134; 
Polish White Book, German Occupation of 
Poland (New York: Greystone Press, 1941), 
p. 4; Joseph Clissold, The Slovenes Want to 
Live (New York: Yugoslav Information Cen- 
ter, 1942), pp. 29-30; and Embassy of US. 
S.R., Information Bulletin No. 53 (May 18, 
1943), pp. 2-3. 

7 Cf. Four Fighting Years, op. cit. n. 4, pp. 
33-34, 36, 38; Czechoslovak Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs, Two Years of German Oppression 
in Czechoslovakia (London: George Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd., 1941), pp. 30-32, 

8 Four Fighting Years, op. cit. n. 4, pp. 
141-47. 


8 F, Melville, Balkan Racket (London: Jar- 
rolds Publishers, 1942), pp. 85-86. 
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To make their political domination 
complete, the Nazis and Italians carried 
out extensive changes in local govern- 
ment also. New areas of administration 
were set up in Poland, Bohemia-Mora- 
via, and Slovenia under the "leadership" 
principle. Local and city councils were 
disbanded or placed under German ad- 
visers. Civil servants who could not 
pass satisfactory examinations in Ger- 
man were dismissed, and all the impor- 
tant administrative positions were taken 
over by Nazis.'^ 


REMODELING THE LAW AND 
THE COURTS 


In Bohemia-Moravia, a dual citizen- 
ship and a dual system of courts were 
introduced. Czechs of German origin 
were made Reich citizens subject to 
German law and to German courts 
established in the Protectorate, while 
Czechs were made nationals of the Pro- 
tectorate, subject to German law and 
courts in all matters affecting German 
interests in any way, and to Czech 
courts in matters pertaining solely to 
Czech affairs. The Reich Protector was 
given authority to cancel the decision 
of any Czech court and turn the case 
over to a German judge.’ 

In central Poland, much harsher dis- 
crimination was invoked. Special courts 
were provided with power to deal sum- 
marily with all criminal cases where 
Reich interests were involved. Poles 
and Jews were made subject to German 
criminal law, and its extreme penalties 
were applied against them. Defense at- 
torneys were refused to Poles and Jews, 
and sentences were to be immediately 
carried out. All provisions of Polish 
criminal law which lessened the harsh- 

10 Cf, Four Fighting Years, op. cit. n. 4, pp. 
36-38; Polish White Book, op. cit. n. 6, pp. 
83-85; Boris Furlan, Fighting Yugoslavia (New 


York: Yugoslav Information Center, 1943), 
pp. 26-28. 


il Two Years of German Oppression in 
Czechoslovakia, op. cit. n. 7, pp. 37-40. 
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ness of sentences were abrogated. Po- 
lish civil cases could be retried in Ger- 
man courts. The Polish Supreme Court 
and Labor Courts were suppressed.!? 

By these and other provisions, people 
of German blood in the occupied terri- 
tories were accorded the privileges of 
a ruling class, while the subject peoples 
were degraded to a status little short 
of slavery. 


Economic EXPLOITATION 


The Axis pattern of economic ex- 
ploitation demonstrates employment of 
a standardized technique with varia- 
tions in detail to meet local conditions. 
The record shows a deliberate and cal- 
culated design to squeeze tke occupied 
territories dry of their accumulated 
wealth for Axis war purposes and to 
regiment the labor, the land, the raw 
materials, and the industrial plants of 
these nations in the long-time service of 
the Reich. The plans to accomplish 
this were worked out long before the 
present war.!? í 

A highly efficient organization, the 
War Economy and Armamert Board of 
the High Command of the Armed 
Forces, composed of specialists in eco- 
nomics, business, and engineering, sent 
representatives along with occupying 
' troops to take over immediately all 
available wealth and to prevent sabo- 
tage.!* 

Special agents of the Berlin Reichs- 
bank also followed the troops, taking 
care of all financial transactions be- 
tween the army and the natives, and 
paying for goods with fiat money.!* 

Under the policy of *blood and soil," 
one of the first of the Nazi economic ob- 

12 Polish White Book, of. cit. 2. 6, pp. 90- 
95. See also The Black Book of Poland (New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons), pp. 99 ft. 

18 Stephen G. Xydis, The Economy and Fi- 
nances of Greece under Axis Occupation, 1941— 
1942, Pittsburgh: Hermes Printirg Co., 1943. 


14 Ernest S. Hediger, of. cit. n. 2, pp. 67-69. 
18 bid. 
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jectives was seizure of as much land as 
possible for German colonists, local Ger- 
mans, or Germanized renegades. The 
usual practice was to confiscate first 
properiy of the Jews and political refu- 
gees. Czech and Polish state lands and 
forests were expropriated. 

In western Poland, the land of 1,500,- 
000 peasants, who were expelled into 
central Poland, was seized and turned 
over, in part, to 500,000 German set- 
tlers. Mass expropriation of peasants’ 
land is also being carried out in Slove- 
nia, in the Baltic States, in Rumanian- 
held Bessarabia, and in the German- 
occupizd Ukraine. All large private 
estates were confiscated in central Po- 
land, zs were also many peasant hold- 
ings. Lands left in the hands of peas- 
ants were subjected to strict supervision. 
Corporations were established in the 
various countries to distribute land to 
German settlers.! 


CONTROL oF MONETARY SYSTEM 


The gold reserves and foreign ex- 
change of Austrian and Czech national 
banks were taken immediately upon oc- 
cupation. Banks were paid in script 
for the money." The Czechoslovak 
Government’s hoard of gold, worth 
$6,000,000, held in trust by the Bank 
of Enzland, was turned over to the 
Nazis upon demand, and confiscated.!? 
All Czech money .in the Sudeten area 


16 Cf, Pour Fighting Years, op. cit. n. 4, pp. 
40-42; Boris Furlan, of. cit. n. 10, pp. 19-20; 
U.S.S.R. Embassy, Information Bulletin No. 
82 (Ocz. 17, 1941), p. 8; No. 43 (April 24, 
1943), >. 8; No. 84 (July 31, 1943), p. 1; 
Royal -nstitute of International Affairs, Eu- 
rope under Hitler (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1341}, p. 30. See also The Penetration 
of German Capital into Europe, op. cit. n. 1, 
and Errest S. Hediger, op. cit. n. 2, p. 146. 

17 Cf, Paul Einzig, Europe in Chains (New 
York: Allen Lane, Penguin Books, 1941), pp. 
29-31; Ernest S. Hediger, “Nazi Exploitation 
of Occupied Europe,” Foreign Policy Reports, 
Vol. XYII, Nc. 6 (June 1, 1942), pp. 66-70. 

18 Europe Under Hitler, op. cit. n. 16, p. 32. 
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was seized and used to purchase con- 
trol of banks and industry in the Pro- 
tectorate. The gold reserves of Hun- 
gary, Rumania, and Bulgaria were also 
added to the German hoard.!? 

In addition, military equipment of the 
armies of Czechoslovakia, Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, and Greece was sold by the Ger- 
mans and Italians, and the proceeds 
were used, along with the gold and for- 
eign exchange, to finance the war or to 
buy up banks, mines, industries, and 
land.?° 

In addition to outright purchase of 
bank stocks with stolen money, Berlin 
banks brought pressure to compel pay- 

.ment on debts and frozen paper of 
banks in the victimized areas, thus forc- 
ing them to turn over control to the 
Nazis. All Jewish banks were “Aryan- 
ized” and taken over by German banks, 
or closed. Branch banks in the Sudeten 
and western Poland were seized and 
their assets confiscated. Central banks, 
therefore, were compelled to yield or 
close their doors. German and Italian 
banks already in the areas expanded 
their capitalization and absorbed the 
business of native banks forced to close. 
Through threats and persecution, many 
banks were forced to increase their vot- 
ing stocks, which were then bought up 
with fiat money. Native banks were 
then compelled to accept this money. 

In most of the occupied countries, 
German “people’s banks” were estab- 
lished to absorb the savings of the peas- 
ants. Withdrawals from bank deposits 
were strictly limited. Insurance com- 
panies with their vast stores of savings 
were also taken over by the Nazis.” 

Some local variations are apparent. 
In annexed Poland, all Polish banks 

19 E, S. Hediger, of. cit. n. 17, p. 71. 

20 Ibid., pp. 71-72. 

?1 Cf, The Penetration of German Capital 
into Europe, op. cit. n. 1, pp. 10, 11, 15, 17, 
18-23; E. S. Hediger, “Nazi Economic Impe- 
rialism," o5. cit. n. 2, pp. 140-42; Paul Einzig, 
op, cit. n. 17, pp. 37, 40, 51. 
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were confiscated and their business 
turned over to German banks. In the 
Government-General, some Polish banks 
were allowed to continue but are rap- 
idly being absorbed. In Yugoslavia, all 
existing banks were liquidated and their 
business relinquished to German and 
Italian banks.? In southern Greece, 
German and Italian banks divided the 
business. In the German-occupied 
Ukraine, all Soviet banks were confis- 
cated. The Germans planned to set up 
*people's banks” there also. 

Two great German banking institu- 
tions, the Dresdener Bank and the 
Deutsche Bank, have established 
branches in all the countries of cen- 
tral and eastern Europe and, through 
them, have now gained what amounts 
to a monopoly of banking operations 
throughout the area.” 

Not only were costs of occupation 
assessed against the vanquished out of 
proportion to actual costs, but special 
taxes and levies were exacted from 
them. In the Protectorate, Czechs were 
forced to pay a special tax on alcoholic 
beverages. German indirect taxes were 


‘applied to them. Revenues from Czech 


indirect taxes were seized. To top it 
all, a war contribution of {14,200,000 
was levied upon the Protectorate. Simi- 
lar treatment was meted out in Poland, 
and in addition, a 15 per cent surtax 
was imposed upon the incomes of all 
Polish workers.?* 

By lowering the exchange value of 
money in relation to the Reichsmark, 
the Nazis were able to buy up goods, 
lands, and factories at bargain prices, 


22 The Penetration of German Capital into 
Europe, loc. cit. n. 21. 

23 Cf. ibid., pp. 20, 25-28; Stephen G. Xydis, 
op. cit. n. 13, pp. 5, 21; Frank Munk, The 
Legacy of Nazism (New York: Macmillan, 
1943), pp. 125 ff. 

24 Cf. Europe Under Hitler, op. cit. n. 16, 
pp. 27-30; Four Fighting Years, op. cit. n. 4, 
p. 57; The Black Book of Poland, op. cit. n. 
12, pp. 305-8. 
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and force the victims to use more money 
to buy the samé amount of goods from 
the Reich. 'This was accomplished by 
arbitrarily setting the exchange rate in 
a manner favorable to the Reich. One 
writer estimates that the Reichsmark 
was overvalued in annexed Poland by 
50 per cent, in central Poland by 35 
per cent, and in Slovakia by 19 per cent. 
In the Protectorate, he states, there was 
no change, but the price level was raised 
by 30 per cent to achieve the same end. 
'The Czech Foreign Office, however, as- 
serts that the Czech crown was devalued 
by 50 per cent. Banks of occupied 
countries were compelled to accept over- 
valued marks and issue local money at 
the exchange rate.?5 


EXPROPRIATION OF INDUSTRY 


In taking control over industry, tech- 
niques similar to those used in seizing 
the banks were employed, but, owing to 
the large number of firms, these meth- 
ods were supplemented by others de- 
signed for the purpose. The aim here 
was to get control of key political and 
business organizations so as to dominate 
the whole of industry. Ir addition, 
mines and heavy industries were placed 
under German control immediately. 
'Thus, in Bohemia-Moravia, a German 
was made Czech Minister of Economy 
and Labor, including under his control, 
trade, commerce, industry, and public 
works. The Czech Association of In- 
dustrialists was converted into a Ger- 
man organization with a Nazi at the 
head, its funds were seized and appro- 
priated for German use, and member- 
ship was made compulsory fo- all Czech 
businessmen. German representatives 
were included on all industrial commit- 
tees. 

The Goering Concern, a Nazi cor- 


25 Cf, Europe Under Hitler, of. cit. n. 16, 
pp. 35-36; Four Fighting Years, ep. cit. n. 4, 
Ep. 52-54. ^' 
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poration, first active in Austrie, began 
operations. By it, all the principal 
mines and armament and steel works 
in the Protectorate were taken cver and 
placed under German management. 
Factories producing for civilian needs 
were scrapped where “not needed," and 
the mzchinery shipped to Germany. All 
business was brought to heel through 
Germen control of raw materials and 
finances.?9 

The Goering Concern, which has 
spread itself over most of occupied Eu- 
rope, vas also active in annexed Poland, 
but tke principal work was done by 
another corporation organized for the 
occasicn, which seized all Polish indus- 
trial property and sold it to German 
proprietors. In many cases, established 
German concerns absorbed Polish busi- 
ness merely by increasing their stock 
issues (on paper) and by this means 
*purcbasing" the property. 

In central Poland, all large Polish 
firms were taken over. Many small 
Polish concerns were liquidated. and 
their Lusiness turned over to German- 
sponsoced monopolies.?* 

SimBar procedures were followed in 
Yugoslavia. In the Ukraine, the Goer- 
ing Concern concentrated mainly upon 
iron ore and mining deposits.?? 

In Eungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and 
Greece the Nazis, both through opera- 
tions cf their government and through 
capital expansion of German firms, have 
gained ascendancy particularly in raw 
materizls, mining, heavy industry, and 
chemicals.?? MEL 


26 Forr Fighting Years, op. cit. n. 4, pp. 
58-63. - 

27 Cf. Penetration of German Capital into 
Europe, op. cit. n. 1, pp. 19-20; Paul Einzig, 
op. cit. 3. 17, p. 53; René Kraus, op. cit. n. 3, 
p. 49; Erank Munk, of. cit. n. 23, pp. 143 ff. 

28 Perstration of German Capital iuto Eu- 
rope, op. cit. n. 1, pp. 18-23. 

29 Cf. loc. cit., pp. 25-30; and René Kraus, 
op. cit. m. 3, p. 62. 
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CowTROL over Foopsturrs, RAW 
MATERIALS, AND MANUFAC- 
TURED GOODS 


By strict rationing of occupied terri- 
tories, Germany has been able to pre- 
vent starvation in the Reich. Ration- 
ing quotas vary between countries and 
between races. The Polish ration is 
only about one-fourth of the 2,400 calo- 
ries considered necessary to maintain 
good health. The Czech quota is con- 
siderably higher. The Jewish quota of 
400 calories per day is too low to live 
on.9? 

All reserve foodstuffs have been seized 
and transported to the Reich. Peasants 
are under compulsion to turn over their 
annual crops. Premiums are given for 
faithfulness in this regard. Seizure of 
food reserves exposes the millions un- 
der German rule to malnutrition, pesti- 
lence, and famine.*+ 

Raw materials and manufactured 
goods essential to the Nazi war effort 
are siphoned from subject countries to 
the Reich. Factories of these countries 
are allowed to operate only if they pro- 
duce goods considered essential to Ger- 
man needs.?? 


Forcep LABOR 


The ever increasing shortage of man- 
power in Germany compelled her to 
use direct and brutal methods to secure 
the services of labor in the occupied 
countries. As a general rule, labor un- 
ions were broken up and a labor front 
organized on the Nazi model. Hours of 
labor were increased, child labor laws 


80 United Nations Information Office, Ra- 
tioning Under Axis Rule, 2 (London,.1941), 
pp. 3-4. 

81 Cf. Henry Z. Lynn, “Biological Extermi- 
nation of the Polish People,” Polish Review, 
Vol. ITI, No. 38 (Oct. 18, 1943), pp. 3-4; Paul 
Einzig, of. cit. n. 17, pp. 107-10. 

82 Ernest S. Hediger, “Nazi Economic Impe- 
rialism," op. cit. n. 2, pp. 142-44. 
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suspended, and social insurance laws 
adapted to German uses. Excluding 
Germans and Jews, two classes of labor 
were recognized: (1) those considered 
capable of assimilation, such as Czechs 
and Slovaks; and (2) those considered 
as enemies of the Reich, particularly 
Poles and Russians. 

For the first class, service in Ger- 
many was made voluntary at first, 
though compulsory labor in their own 
territory was required. Later, German 
labor offices were established, and pres- 
sure to volunteer increased until finally 
compulsion was invoked. In the Pro- 
tectorate, a decree of February 2, 1943 
made all men aged 16 to 65 and all 
women aged 17 to 45 subject to mobi- 
lization for war work. Workers in Slo- 
vakia were also placed under practical 
compulsion. Workers taken to Ger- 
many from these areas are theoretically 
on a par with German labor.*? 

In the case of the Poles, compulsory 
labor decrees of 1939—40 made all Poles 
aged 14 to 60 subject to labor conscrip- 
tion. In the Government-General, po- 
lice raids, house-to-house searches, and 
other terroristic methods were employed 
to force workers to go to Germany. 
Quotas were fixed for each town and 
village, and fines assessed against them 
for failure to fulfill their quotas.?* 

According to the note of V. M. Molo- 
tov, Soviet Commissar for Foreign Af- 
fairs, addressed to the heads of the 
United Nations, the Soviet Government 
has documentary proof that hundreds 
of thousands of Russian peasants and 
workers have been abducted to Ger- 
many and there sold to German bidders 
in slave markets. 

In March 1942, according to Molo- 

33 Cf. Four Fighting Years, op. cit. n. 4, pp. 
94-98, 150; “Polish Workers in Germany,” 
Polish Fortnighily Review, No. 65, April 1, 
1943. 

84 Cf. The Black Book of Poland, op. cit. 


n. 12, pp. 95 i£; Polish Fortnightly Review, 
op, cit. n. 33, p. 2. 
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tov’s note, Hitler established the “Com- 
mission on the Utilization of Labor 
Power" and ordered Fritz Sauchel, its 
head, to make full use of Russian labor 
power, mobilizing by force, i? necessary, 
all available workers over fifteen years 
of age for labor in the Reich. Quotas 
were assigned and terrorism practiced 
in Russia also. By January 1943 the 
German press estimated that more than 
700,000 workers had been -aken from 
occupied Russia.?5 


GERMANIZATION AND COLCNIZATION 


The Nazi dream of a German-domi- 
nated continent of Europe could hardly 
come to pass if Germany were forced 
to remain in the midst of hostile popu- 
lations whose rate of increase was 
greater than her own. Statistics of the 
rate of growth of Czech and Polish 
populations, for instance, show defi- 
nitely that they were leading the .Her- 
renvolk and threatening in time to en- 
gulf the German nation with a flood of 
Slavs. To a large extent, the drastic 
measures undertaken by the Nazis 
against the Czechs, the Poles, and the 
Russians are explicable in these terms.** 

Faced with this contingency which in 
time would mean the destruction of all 
their aspirations, the Nazis, who in- 
herited and accepted with approval the 
Pan-German dream but without the 
moral scruples of their predecessors, re- 
solved upon a policy of extermination, 
both biological and cultural, of the Slav 
peoples in Europe proper, to a point 
where they would no longer constitute 
a menace to German expans:onist proj- 
ects.3? 

To accomplish this, the Nazis set out 

35 U.S.S.R. Embassy, Information Bulletin 
No. 52 (May 15, 1943), pp. 1-4. 

36 Cf, Henry Z. Lynn, op. cit. n. 31; J. S. 
Rouces, “The Minorities Problem in Czecho- 
slovakia,": Journal of Central European Af- 
fairs, Vol. III, No. 2 (July 1943), p. 192. 

37 Pau] Einzig, of. cit. n. 17, pp. 106-7. - 
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(1) to-assimilate all persons of Teutonic 
origin and as many Slavs as could be 
ccnveriently Germanized; (2) to clear 
out or destroy Slav populations in areas 
adjacent to Germany proper by deporta- 
tion and mass slaughter, and replace 
them with German colonists; (3) to de- 
stroy -he bases of the national cultures 
of the peoples in the areas chosen for 
Leben:raum; and (4) by terrorism on 
the on» hand and offers of special favors 


. on the other, to induce as many adults 


as possible to become Germans, and to 
take over the education of the children 
so as to rear them as Germans.?? 

People of German ancestry in the oc- 
cupied territories were subjected to con- 
tinuous propaganda and agitation prior 
to the invasion. When German troops 
moved. in, the members of the German 
minority were immediately elevated to 
a position of special privilege under 
which they were made German citizens, 
placed under German law and courts, 
appointed to lucrative positions, and 
given Dreference in the markets and in 
the buying up of lands, and businesses.*? 

In znnexed Poland, 1,500,000 Poles 
were evacuated into central Poland, and 
500,000 Germans from the Reich and 
other territories were brought in to take 
over their possessions. Everything had 
to be I=ft intact by the Poles except for 
a few personal belongings. Even these 
strenuous efforts raised the German pro- 
pertion to only 12 per cent of the total 
pepulation. The policy of colonization 
was thus a failure from the start. But 


war in the East compelled the Nazis to 


38 See The Quest for German Blood, Lon- 
don: Pelish Ministry of Information, 1943.. . 

39 Czechoslovak Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
German Minorities, Spearhead of Nazism, Lon- 
don: Lene and Malcomson, 1943. 

30 Cf. Two Years of German Oppression in 
Czechosovakia, op. cit. n. 7, Ch. III; “The 
Work cf Germanization in the General Gov- 
ernment,” Polish Fortnightly Review, No. 63 
(March 1, 1943), p. 6. 
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discontinue their efforts at colonization 
for the time being. Hence, a policy of 
Germanizing the Poles was begun. 

Treating the Polish nation as a con- 
geries of tribal and cultural groups, the 
Nazis classified all inhabitants of the 
area into four groups ranging from per- 
sons with known German blood to Poles 
of the purest type. A Deutsche Volks- 
liste was established, and all persons 
claiming to be of German extraction 
were invited to register. A dearth of 
registrants, even under pressure, com- 
pelled breaking down of standards until 
finally anyone not a Jew or a Gypsy 
could register.** 

The original German idea to dump all 
Poles into central Poland was changed, 
apparently, because of the failure to 
colonize western Poland. Hence, the 
Nazis decided to Germanize central Po- 
land also. The theory of cultural het- 
erogeneity was again asserted, and large 
numbers of Poles were pressed into 
professing German nationality. These 
elements were then moved into separate 
areas and dosed with German language 
and cultural courses.*? 

In Slovenia and northern Greece, tens 
of thousands of Slovenes and Greeks 
were expelled by the Germans and Bul- 
gars and replaced by colonists.** 


DESTRUCTION OF CULTURE PATTERNS 


Typical techniques of the occupying 
powers included persecution, torture, ar- 
rest, imprisonment, or killing of leading 
intellectuals of the various countries. 
Teachers of all grades were especially 
singled out and required to espouse and 
teach the ideology of the occupying 
power or be “liquidated.” In Poland, 

41 The Quest for German Blood, op. cit. n. 
38, pp. 8-18. 

42 Polish Fortnightly Review, op. cit. n. 40, 
pp. 1-5. 

48 Cf. Boris Furlan, of. cit. n. 10, pp. 16-17; 
Greek White Paper, Axis Crimes in Greece 
(London, 1942), p. 11. 
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Yugoslavia, occupied Russia, and 
Greece, particularly ruthless methods 
were employed to exterminate the intel- 
lectuals.** 

Propaganda control was instituted by 
taking over the press, the radio, and the 
theater, expelling local staffs, and con- 
verting these agencies into propaganda 
centers for German culture. Branches 
of German propaganda agencies have 
been established in every occupied coun- 
try in the area. 

Native schools on all levels of train- 
ing have been closed or compelled to 
work under extreme handicaps such as 
teaching in a foreign language, with no 
textbooks, no heat for the rooms, and 
constant interference by the Gestapo. 
German teachers are replacing native 
teachers especially in the lower grades. 
Schools of the ruling powers are set up 
and native children encouraged to at- 
tend. Local languages and cultural sub- 
jects are replaced by the ideologies of 
the occupying powers.*e 

Universities and high schools have 
been closed, wrecked, and looted, and 
their faculties and student bodies at- 
tacked, tortured, or sent away to forced 
labor. Scientific laboratories have been 
confiscated, libraries looted and burned, 
and museums, art galleries, and valuable 
archives destroyed.** 

Vocational schools have replaced the 
high schools and the terms have been 


44 Cf. United Nations Information Office, 
Axis Oppression of Education, 4 (London, 
1942), pp. 1 et seg.; U.S.S.R. Embassy, In- 
formation Bulletin No. 16 (Feb. 13, 1943), p. 
5. 

45 “German Propaganda System in Europe,” 
Polish Fortnightly Review, No. 73 (London, 
Aug. 1, 1943), pp. 2 ff. 

48 See Axis Oppression of Education, op. cit. 
n. 44. 

*1 Cf. G. M. Godden, Murder of a Nation, 
London: Burns Oates, 1943; Four Fighting 
Years, op. cit. n. 4, pp. 84 ff.; Boris Furlan, 
op. cit. n. 10, pp. 21 ff.; U.S.S.R. Embassy, 
Information Bulletin No. 82 (July 27, 1943), 
pp. 9-10. 
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shortened. Subject peoples do not need 
culture.*? 

In Poland and Slovenia, only Ger- 
man may be spoken. In Greece, Ger- 
man, Italian, or Bulgarian is the pri- 
mary language in the territory occupied 
by the respective nations. In general, 
names of streets, buildings, and monu- 
ments, and even the names in the ceme- 
teries have been altered to conform to 
the language of the ruling power. The 
language of the occupying power is a 
compulsory subject in the lower schools. 
In the Protectorate, every child is ex- 
pected to speak German fluently by the 
age of twelve.*? 


PERSECUTION OF THE CHURCHES 


Churches constitute centers of resist- 
ance to Axis totalitarian methods, aid 
in the preservation of national cultures, 
and help to keep up the sp:rits of the 
oppressed. Hence, they toc were sin- 
gled out for destruction. 

Priests were expelled, tortured, sent 
to concentration camps where they were 
exposed to the vilest of hurriliation, or 
murdered. Churches were closed, con- 
verted to civil uses, plunderec, and dese- 
crated. Monuments and arcient tem- 
ples were destroyed. Churches allowed 
to remain open were staffed by priests 
sent in by the ruling power, or incum- 
bent priests were forced to accept cen- 
sorship of their sermons and religious 
doctrines. Seminaries were closed to 
prevent the training of new priests. 
National churches in Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, and Greece were sing.ed out for 
special treatment. In occup:ed Russia, 
the Nazi objective seemed to be to rob, 
burn, and destroy churches, shrines, and 
monuments.5* 

48 Axis Oppression of Educatiog, op. cit. n. 
44, p. 20. À 

4% Ibid., pp. 9, 11-12, 20, 22, 23. 

50 United Nations Information Office, Re- 
ligicus Persecution, 3 (New York, 1942), pp. 
1, 7. 

"st Ibid., pp. 7-9, 11, 18-23. — - 
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LIQUIDATION OF POPULATIONS 


Mass murder of populations, espe- 
cially Poles and Russians, was practiced 
by Germany and her satellites to reduce 
the density of population, quell resist- 
ance, permit policing with small garri- 
sons, promote submission, and prevent 
a major resu-gence by these enemy na- 
tions," 

The Jews were selected as the first 
victims. Czechoslovak Jews were de- 
ported to Poland. Polish, Russian, and 
Yugos:av Jews were mass murdered un- 
til all but a few were wiped out. Only 
in Greece have the Jews been compara- 
tively unmolested." 

In Poland, summary justice and the 
system of hostages, whereby fifty or a 
hundred Poles were seized and executed , 
for unsolved crimes, caused the death of 
thousaads. Punitive expeditions against 
offending villages and thé execution of 
all male inhabitants frequently oc- 
curred  Below-par rations have resulted 
in a greatly increased death rate. In 
westera Poland, Polish women under the 
age of 29 have been forbidden to marry, 
in order to prevent offspring. Mothers 
in this group with children are refused 
ration cards because their marriages 
were “illegal.” Recently mass murder 
has been resorted to on a large scale. 
According to the Polish Review, entire 
districts are being exterminated.5* 

Official reports of the Soviet Govern- 
ment show that the Germans have re- 


52 Paul Einzig, op. cit. n. 17, pp. 49, 102-3, 
106-7. Í 

53 Cf. Interallied Information Committee, 
Persecution of the Jews, 6 (London, 1942), 
pp. 5, % 9-10, 15-20; U.S.S.R. Embassy, In- 
formation Bulletin No. 80 (July 22, 1943), 
pp. 1-4; Polish Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
The Mess Extermination of Jews in Poland 
(New York: Roy, 1942), p. 16. 

54 Persecution. of the Jews, op. cit. n. 53, p. 10, 

55 Cf. Henry Z. Lynn, of. cit. n. 31, pp. 
3-5; TFe Black Book of Poland, op. cit. n. 
12, Ch. II; Polish Review, Vol. III, 30 (Aug. 
23, 1942), p. 15. 
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sorted to mass murder in all occupied 
areas of the Soviet Union, indiscrimi- 
nately. Men, women, and children have 
been killed by the thousands-and their 
bodies buried in common graves, many 
of which have been recovered by the 
Red Army on reoccupation."* 

Shooting of hostages and mass mur- 
ders of offending villagers have been car- 
ried out on a wide scale also in Bohemia- 
Moravia, Yugoslavia, and Greece." 


CONCLUSION 


'The wealth- and labor-garnering ac- 
tivities of the Axis powers in the occu- 
pied areas of central and eastern Europe 
have enormously expanded the produc- 
tive capacity of Germany and her allies 
and greatly extended their staying power 
in the war.°® 

On the other hand, Axis methods have 
resulted in the disintegrating of national 


56 Cf, U.S.S.R. Embassy, Information Bulle- 
tins No. 25 (Aug. 5, 1941), p. 5; No. 90 (Aug. 
14, 1943), pp. 2-4; No. 13 (Feb. 6, 1943), 

8. 


p. 8. 

57 United Nations Information Office, Tke 
Axis System of Hostages, 1 (New York, 1942), 
pp. 4-5, 7-8, 12-15. 

58 Penetration of German Capital into Eu- 
rope, op. cit. n. 1, p. 6. 
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unities and loyalties, and in the shifting 
and intermixture of populations in a 
way that will pose a formidable problem 
in political reconstruction after the war. : 
Large-scale inflation and consequent 
bankruptcy will follow upon the Ger- 
man retreat. Probably only interven- 
tion and reconstruction by the Allied 
powers can prevent chaos.®® 

Removal by the Nazis of all reserve 
food supplies has led and is leading to 
mass starvation. Enormous quantities 
of food will be required to meet this 
situation. 

Hatred of the bloodthirsty methods of 
the oppressors has aroused a consuming 
passion for vengeance which will con- 
tinue for generations and will constitute 
an unsettling force very difficult to con- 
trol. 

The unraveling of the lines of Axis 
control and reconstruction of political 
entities satisfactory to the peoples of 
central and eastern Europe will demand 
the highest quality of statesmanship 
from leaders of this section of Europe 
and from the great powers. 


59 Dinko Tomasic, “Reconstruction in Cen- 
tral Europe,” American Political Science Re- 
view, Vol. XXXVII, No. 5 (Oct. 1943), p. 980. 
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The Pattern of Undergrcund Resistance 


By Wrapystaw R. MALINOWSKI 


OR centuries, contradictory cultural 

influences and political claims have 
met and conflicted in central and eastern 
Europe. It is there that conflicting 
tendencies to dominate have fought it 
out so often. The social and economic 
evolution of these parts (excepting 
Czechoslovakia) has been marked by 
belated development of capitalism. Sev- 
eral countries of this area had not 
passed through—or had nat started— 
their agrarian revolution while, at the 
same time, contemporary capitalism was 
developing there. 

National evolution, part:cularly the 
formation of modern nationhood, also 
had a belated beginning in that part 
of Europe, notwithstanding a fairly 
strong nationalistic feeling in most of 
the countries concerned. Nationalism 
has thrived on these peoples! fight for 
independence against foreign rule (Ger- 
man, Russian, or Turkish) and/or strug- 
gles between various local ethnical 
groups, as well as on the chessboard pat- 
tern of national settlement which is fre- 
quent in that part of Europe. 


TRADITIONS OF UNDERGROUND 
RESISTANCE 


All these circumstances—the coexist- 
ence of residual feudal elements in the 
agrarian structure with elements of 
modern capitalism, long years of foreign 
rule, and the complexity 5f national 
structure—have helped to create in cen- 
tral and eastern Europe a climate ex- 
tremely: favorable for the cevelopment 
of a variety of social and national move- 
ments. Most of these have had a mixed 
character, containing both social and 
national ideological elements, and being 
directed at the liberation of the people 
concerned from alien rule and/or from 
domestic regimes considered either sub- 


servient to foreign interests or authori- 
tariar. Almost always, such movements 
have had to be illegal from the point of 
view of the existing order; in other 
words, they have had to work “under- 
ground," utilizing conspiratorial and 
revolutionary techniques. The march 
toward national and social revolution 
by wzy of conspiracy has long been the 
classic path of the most progressive and 
democratic movements created by the 
peoples of central and eastern Europe. 

These are the reasons why the nations 
of certral and eastern Europe have cre- 
ated and conserved until today very 
lively and strong traditions of: (1) gen- 
eral resistance against foreign rule, 
against all attempts at national extermi- 
natior and economic deterioration (re- 
sistance aimed at safeguarding the: na- 
tion); (2) active national and social 
consp racy; and (3) armed resistance, 
revolctionary struggle, partisan warfare, 
and military insurrection. 

Between World Wars I and II, after 
all nations of that part of Europe 
achieved national independence, these 
traditons weakened somewhat but did 
not disappear. In such conspiracy as ex- 
isted, social elements often took preced- 
ence ever national elements, the exist- 
ence cf reactionary governments in most 
of the countries concerned (particularly 
in the years immediately preceding 
World War II) being a factor that con- 
tributed strongly to such development. 

At the outbreak of World War II, 
German conquest created sufficient 
premises for the organization of resist- 
ance movements wherever it was car- 
ried cut, as in western Europe; but 
in adcition, in central and eastern Eu- 
rope, recent traditions and ready pat- 
terns existed. These factors enabled the 
underground movements of that part of 
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Europe to develop more mature and 
fuller forms of resistance and to avoid 
certain errors and troubles that had to 
develop in western Europe. The pat- 
tern of resistance in central and eastern 
Europe combines the experience of the 
past with the techniques of modern un- 
' derground struggle, adapted as they are 
to modern means of persecution and 
terror.! 


TYPES oF RESISTANCE 


The most complete and most versa- 
tile type of resistance movement was 
created in Poland. On the one hand, 
it unites all the elements of passive re- 
sistance—that aiming primarily at 
maintaining national and social unity, 
and that directly injuring the enemy. 
On the other hand, it contains the ele- 
ments of active struggle—guerrilla war- 
fare and preparation for an armed up- 
rising. This is a result of the tragic 
lot of Poland, which at the end of the 
eighteenth century was partitioned for 
more than one hundred years by three 
states: Austria, Prussia, and Russia. 
Each of these parts developed different 
methods of struggle against the op- 
pressors. 

In Austria, during the greater part of 
the time, it was necessary to deal with 
conditions of a constitutional, legal 
state. 'This was a struggle for the im- 
provement of economic and political 
conditions, and it was successful mainly 
in proportion to the economic and po- 
litical strength of a given national 
group. Thus, it was carried on mainly 
through passive resistance. 


In Germany, the Poles had to fight - 


especially against perverted methods of 
denationalization and national extermi- 


1See Joseph S. Roucek, “The Sociology of 
Violence and Terror, World Affairs Inter- 
preter, Vol. XIII, No. 2 (Summer—July 1942), 
pp. 189-202; Roucek, “The Sociology of Secret 
Societies in World War IL" ibid, Vol. XII 
(Autumn—October 1941), pp. 289-94. 
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nation, which developed methods of 
stubborn passive resistance. In Russia, 
where the methods of persecution and 
extermination of Poles were very brutal, 
the one and only form of struggle was 
revolution; preparation for armed war- 
fare was always the eventual end of 
the movement. . 

Several times Poland carried out 
armed resistance—in 1794, 1830, 1846, 
1848, 1863, 1905, and 1914—18. Simul- 
taneously a movement took shape, some- 
times legal, sometimes illegal, aiming to 
retain national unity and culture. In 
the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, a national and social movement 
developed, aiming at social revolution 
and national liberation. It was mainly 
a labor movement. 

Because of these circumstances, the 
greatest variety of forms of resistance 
movements have originated in Poland. 

On the other hand, Czechoslovakia 
and Yugoslavia stand at the two ex- 
tremities of the scale of variety of forms 
of resistance. Their movements of re- 
sistance are characterized by the respec- 
tive prevalence of elements which the 
Polish movement united. ^ Czechoslo- 
vakia in this respect is rather similar 
to the old Austrian-occupied part of 
Poland. It is a country of primarily 
passive resistance, highly efficient, meas- 
ured by the ratio of success as compared 
to national losses. 

Yugoslavia in this respect is rather 
akin to the old Russian-occupied part 
of Poland. It has a highly developed 
technique of active resistance—terrorist 
action, armed guerrilla, and uprisings, 
carried out irrespective of losses, with 
an efficiency that is measured less by 
its own national losses than by those of 
the enemy. f 

Poland as a symbiosis, as a most com- 
posite type of resistance, and Czecho- 
slovakia and Yugoslavia as extreme 
types of passive and active resistance 
respectively, furnish a characteristic pic- 
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ture of the whole of central and eastern 


Europe, with the possible addition of. 


local particularities, such as zhe insular 
Greek corsair struggle against the Ger- 
mans, based on tradition of a similar 
fight against the Turks early in the nine- 
teenth century.? As far as I know, there 
is no organized mass underground move- 
ment in the Axis-satellite countries of 


this region. Very little is known about - 


the resistance in the Baltic S:ates. 


THEORY OF RESISTANCE 


In 1905, when czarist Russia was 
badly damaged as a result of the Russo- 
Japanese War, and was beginning to be 
permeated with the revolutiorary move- 
ment, a booklet of thirty-two pages was 
published in Cracow. Two thousand 
copies were printed, with the intention 
of distributing them in Russian-occu- 
pied Poland. The author, a Pole, at 
that time unknown abroad, was Edward 
Abramowski 
one of the exponents (with Freud and 
Janet) of the “psychology oi the sub- 
conscious." The booklet wes entitled 
General Conspiracy Against tke Govern- 
ment. It is a theory of the underground 
resistance movement. It is a unique 
work of its kind, outlining <ll the ex- 
perience, strategy, and tactics worked 
out by numerous European underground 
movements. It is especially a concep- 
tion that forms the foundation of re- 
sistance movements in central and east- 
ern Europe. Abramowski wrote: 


The moment has come when we must 
tell ourselves and the world about this new 
and important slogan: we declare the fight 
against the Russian Governmeat for the 
liberty of Poland and the liberty of every 
man in Poland. From this moment, a new 
life begins for us and a new era begins in 
our history. 

Both the time and the favorable condi- 
tions will certainly come when we will be 


2See Betty Wason, Miracle in Hellas, New 
York, 1943. 


(1868-1918), considered : 
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able and must fight Muscovite violence by 
force oi arms. But armed action is by no 
means the whole struggle; it is just one of 
several:xindg of resistance; in order to win 
the struggle, we have to assault the Czar’s 
government from every possible side; cause 
every possible damage to all its offices, all 
its activities. Such a constant assault and 
constan. distraction will be the General 
Conspiracy against the government. 

Such a conspiracy is terrible for the gov- 
ernment, and there is no government, how- 
ever powerful it might be, that can long 
resist it It is terrible because, in every 
other fizht, the government can get at its 
enemy, -mprison, kill, punish—but with the 
General Conspiracy it can do nothing. Its 
enemy 5 everywhere and nowhere; strikes, 
blows, Fut is constantly elusive. . 

Such a conspiracy we establish now. Be- 
fore the time comes when we declare to 
the Muscovite Government—“Get out of 
our lanj"—we will oppose it by saying: 
“Get out of our life.” ' 

Remember then... 

No one sends his children or goes, him- 
self, to a Russian school. Nobody sues in 
government courts. Nobody calls for the 
police, whatever might befall him. No- 
body pzrticipates in an auction held for 
unpaid taxes. Nobody puts money in gov- 
ernment banks. Nobody buys excise spir- 
its, puHic bonds, or government lottery 
tickets. 

After we break relations with the gov- 
ernment we shall have to create our own 
social lite; we shall have to learn to live 
as a free people who can do without the 
governrent's help. And this will help us. 

Let w cease to submit our lawsuits to 
governrent courts, but let us decide our 
disputes by referees elected by us. 

Let uz cease to apply to the police when 
dealing with thefts and violences, but let 
us orgarize our own guards, who will pro- 
tect us Detter against thieves than will the 
corrupt Czarist police. 

Let us cease to rely on government re- 
lief in the calamities of life, in providing 
against Doverty, or in defense against ex- 
ploitation; but let us create instead among 
ourselves unions of workers and farmers 
to securs everyone against poverty and ex- 
ploitation. 
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So our struggle with the government will 
be a creative struggle. It will be, at the 
same time, a creation of a new social ex- 
istence for free men and women. It will 
be a constant, relentless, steadfast develop- 
ment of our common people’s wealth, which 
we desire, but which nobody will give to 
us unless we create it ourselves. 

In order that this conspiracy will grow 
and last, an organization must be set up, 

' unions set up to carry out and broaden this 
conspiracy. The union of conspiracy must 
be secret and sworn to secrecy. In its 
foundation there must be mutual help. 
Those who enter this union must swear 
solemnly that they shall help themselves 
mutually, not only in the struggle which 
we declare on the government, but also in 
all personal necessities and distresses.® 


The gist of Abramowski’s idea was 
the creation of a state inside the state. 
At its core lies the argument for the so- 
called ignoring of the invader and his 
authorities. Out of this thesis devel- 
oped all the elements of the contempo- 
rary underground movement: under- 
ground state existence, whose highest 
authorities must “for technical rea- 
sons" remain secret or reside abroad; 
underground political and social or- 
ganizations, which give the movement 
a progressively revolutionary character; 
underground cultural life and press; un- 
derground mutual economic aid; and 
finally, an underground army, carrying 
on guerrilla warfare, active sabotage, 
and so forth. 

When organizing the internal life of 
a society, the underground movement 
tries to ignore the enemy. Underground 
organizers now in Poland used to say, 
“In internal life we do not see the oc- 
cupant"; and “We try to behave like 
free men in a free country.” In ex- 
ternal life, the movement comes into 


3 Edward Abramowski, Zmowa powszechna 
przeciw rządowi (“General Conspiracy Against 
the Government”), Pisma, Vol. IV, Warsaw, 
pp. 327-50. There is one copy in the Library 
of the University of Michigan. 
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contact with the enemy only for actual 
fight. y 

This is the philosophy of the contem- 
porary underground movement, the phi- 
losophy that was conceived so simply 
in 1905 by a Polish scientist and revo- 
lutionary. It has remained to this day, 
whether accepted consciously or uncon- 
sciously, as a unique conception that 
forms the foundation of any of the 
underground movements. 


CZECHOSLOVAK RESISTANCE 


Czechoslovakia has been occupied by 
the Nazis longer than the other coun- 
tries. Her morale was strained by con- 
ditions prevailing after the Munich 
agreement, even before the rest of her 
national territory was invaded by the 
German Army and before the formation 
of the so-called Protectorate, with all 
its German and internal institutions. 

Czechoslovakia's geographic situation 
and past, especially during her existence 
as part of the Austrian Empire, and 
later under democratic institutions and 
government, did not create a revolu- 
tionary tradition as in other countries 
of this part of Europe. Czechoslovakia, 
a nation small in numbers but prudent 
and industrious, created and perfected 
methods of passive resistance against 
foreign oppressors. The unusual effi- 
cacy of these methods was illustrated 
during World War I, when Czech regi- 
ments of the Austrian Army surrendered 
en masse. The symbol of Czechoslovak 
quiet resistance is the national slogan 
“We were and we shall be.” The policy 
to endure and outlast, the policy of na- 
tional unity tied to discipline—these are 
its most important ideas. The brilliant 
novel of Jaroslav Hasek, The Adven- 
tures of the Brave Soldier Svejk, is an 
excellent picture of Czech resistance 
during World War I. It was very 
significant, indeed, that when Czecho- 
slovak General Blaha endeavored to 
organize a pro-German military organi- 
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zation, the Czech people riposted with 
the so-called ‘‘Svejk-action.”* Wachs- 
man writes: 


Modern Svejk is a loyal and ardent col- 
Jaborationist. Only it is too bad that he 
does not understand German well, and 
often does the exact opposite of what is 
requested of him. Modern Svejk is a 
friend of the Germans, he pubEcly preaches 
on the value of co-operation with the Ger- 
mans, how highly they pay for duties per- 
formed and jobs accomplished. He tells 
his story at an inn table, sipping a glass of 
beer and talking to a group of peasants. 
Loudly and confidentially does he praise 
the Germans, admitting that they [the 
Czech patriots, at home and abroad] are 
swearing vengeance and death for the ty- 
rants and traitors. But who cares, he 
says calmly, for their threats, and walks 
away leaving a deathlike silence behind 
him.’ 


Ircny and wit—“svejkisn-”—are im- 
portant weapons of the Czechs. Cou- 
pled with these is passive resistance. 
Czechoslovakia was the first country to 
adopt and excel in the methcds of slow- 
down; but the slowdown sometimes 
grows, even of necessity, into open sabo- 
tage. Numberless railroad collisions, 
"mistakes" made in destination of 
freight, “disappearance” of machine 
parts (this is practically active sabo- 
tage), destroying the quality of metals 
by adding injurious ingredients which 
show up when using finished products 
—these are the most essential forms of 
Czechoslovak resistance. 

To be sure, there are otier forms, 
but those that give to Czech resistance 
its peculiar and independent character, 
those that prevail, are the fo-ms of pas- 
sive resistance, from “svejkism” to slow- 
down. 

4 See Z. H. Wachsman, Trail Biazers for In- 
vasion (New York, 1943), pp. 16-49. 

5 Ibid., pp. 23-24. 

8 See Czechoslovakia Fights Bazk (A Docu- 


ment of the Czechoslovak Republic Ministry 
of Foreign Aífairs), Washington, D. C., 1943. 
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YUGOSLAV RESISTANCE 


The counterpart to Czechoslovakia is 
A centuries-long struggle 
against Turkish oppressors, and the 
tragedy of democratic and popular 
movements during independence, cou- 
pled with the agricultural and geo- 
graphic structure of the country, with 
its mcuntains and woods, have formed 
a type of fighters for liberty who take 
mostly to guerrilla warfare. They first 
form little groups, mainly among the 
village folk, called chetas (Yugoslav 
expression for detachment),’ and wait 
in ambush for the enemy, to charge, kill, 
and destroy. After this is done the 
group disbands; every warrior returns 
to his home and is only a peaceful 
farmer, toiling industriously in his field. 

This form of warfare requires a com- 
munity discipline and the constant sym- 
pathy of the whole nation. There is 
no sign of the psychology of passive 
resistance, outward acquiescence, which 
characterizes the Czechs. In periods of 
increased persecution, such as caused by 
military occupation, this form acquires 
some characteristics of regular warfare. 
Many Partisan detachments gather in 
mountains and woods, living in hide- 
outs Enown only to their respective 
members, and leave them only to per- 
form definite military tasks. 

The actions of General Draga Mi- 
khailovich and General Tito (Josip 
Broz) are a showdown of this technique. 
From the point of view of the type of 
resistance, these actions are similar. 
The differences arise from the social and 
political premises in internal and for- 
eign politics. 

Utilzing modern techniques of war 
(radio aircraft, parachutes) and mod- 
ern weapons, Yugoslav guerrilla fighting 
has developed into regular warfare. It 
thus »artially loses its underground 


"See Kosta Todorov, Balkan Firebrand 
(Chicago: Ziff-Davis, 1943), pp. 3-15. 
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character, as some of its participants 
are permanently attached to it and gen- 
erally well known, as are a large part of 
its activities. Vast areas have tempo- 
rarily fallen under guerrilla control. 
Most certainly, other forms of resist- 
ance are also present; but guerrilla war- 
fare and uprisings are the elements that 
impart to Yugoslav resistance its dis- 
. tinctive character. ' 


Even today, in spite of modern tech- 


nique and the conspicuous social back- 
ground of the struggle for social justice 
and a people's democracy, an epic cult 
for the heroes of Kossovo Field, where 
in 1389 Serbs fought a heroic fight with 
invading Turks, hovers over it.? 


POLISH RESISTANCE 


Of all the countries of central and 
eastern Europe, Poland is a land which 
in the strongest degree links east with 
west. Together with Czechoslovakia, 
she belongs both culturally and partly 
industrially to western Europe; but like 
Yugoslavia, she is an agricultural coun- 
try. In Poland the agrarian revolution 
was only partially completed. j 

Some Poles, like the Czechs in their 
disputes with Austria, adopted consti- 
tutional methods to improve conditions 
of existence. There was passive resist- 
ance in Prussian-occupied Poland, and 
to a certain extent also in Austrian- 
occupied Poland; but at the same time, 
as in Yugoslavia, actual armed struggle 
used to break out, especially in Russian- 
occupied Poland. In 1830-31 and 
1863-64 Poland's armed struggle was 
led by revolutionary governments; in 
1863-64 it was even a regular under- 
ground government. In both instances 
these governments carried on most gov- 
ernmental functions, such as policing 


8See Louis Adamic, My Native Land, New 
York, 1943; Z. H. Wachsman, op. cit. n. 4, pp. 
203-51, 

® The role of the Kossovo legend is empha- 
sized by Louis Adamic, of. cit. n. 8, pp. 214-47. 
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the country and collecting taxes. It is 
perhaps partially on that experience 
that Edward Abramowski based his the- 
ory set forth in 1905. 

For the first time, however, Abram- 
owski’s plan has been put into full effect 
in Poland during this war. On one 
hand, all the nation is embraced by the 
conspiracy, which, even in the form of 
loose clandestine co-operation, is mak- 
ing possible the same passive resistance 
that is adopted by the Czechs with the 
slogan “We were and we shall be.” As 
the result of the spontaneous rejection 
of institutions imposed by the occupy- 
ing power, in underground Poland vari- 
ous independent institutions, such as 
schools, administration of justice, in- 
stitutions’ of social mutual help, and, 
finally, state authorities, are existing 
and functioning. 

On the other hand, the struggle is 
going on incessantly. The nation must 
contact the enemy in everyday life. 
The nation is adopting both the meth- 
ods of passive resistance, as in Czecho- 
slovakia (slowdown, sabotage, even 
“svejkism”), and active armed fight, as 
in Yugoslavia. Polish “bandits,” as the 
Germans call the Polish warriors, espe- 
cially in those parts of the country 
where it is possible, have been pursued 
for years by German detachments. 
Thousands of Polish armed gangs have 
been active since the September 1939 
campaign. They were described in 1940 
by the, at that time, chief of the War- 
saw SS, Moder.*° Up to today, groups 
of the Polish underground armed forces 
appear in different parts of the Country, 
and, after performing their task, with- 
draw into woods or mountains, or dissi- 
pate. 

Most of the Polish underground 
movement possesses a really progressive 
and democratic character, because it is 
formed mainly of those elements that, 
before the war, were instrumental in the 

10 See Die Innere Front, Berlin, Oct. 27, 1940. 
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fight for democracy in Poland, the most 
important elements being the Labor 
Movement and, in the countryside, the 
Peasant Movement. In ‘his move- 
ment, which has built up an all-round 
apparatus of free existence in the under- 
ground, and during the war has created 
an underground administration,* the 
revolutionary progressive trends are 
deeply rooted. It is a movement of a 
real people's democracy, wiich fights 
the enemy and also native -eactionary 
forces within the country. 


ELEMENTS OF RESISTANCE 


The contemporary type of under- 
ground resistance movement is, there- 
fore, according to what has been said, 
characterized by the following related 
elements: 

1. The entire nation, in the broadest 
sense, is prepared to co-operate with the 
active resistance movement az any time, 
despising and hating the oppressor, car- 
. rying out overt, “unobservable” passive 
resistance. 

2. The underground movement of ci- 
vilian resistance, which creates its own 
“free” social order, also creazes its own 
administration, with underground au- 
thorities, administration of justice, edu- 
cation, and so forth (an underground 
state). 

3. The underground armed forces 
carry out active sabotage, terrorist ac- 
. tion, attempts on lives of the invaders, 


and raids on prisons, prepare uprisings: 


and carry them out, and so forth. 


11 See Poland Fights, a bi-montkly published 
by Polish Labor Group, New York, since 1941; 
Unconquered Poland, New York, 1943; Simon 
Segal, The New Order in Poland, New York, 

` 19425 Program for People’s Poland, New York, 
1943; The German New Order in Poland (The 
Black Book of Poland), London, 1942; Polish 
Fortnightly Review, No. 82, London, 1943. 
12'This administration, however. accepts the 
&uthority of the Polish Government in Exile 
as the constitutional continuation of the Polish 
state. 
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4. The underground political move- 
ments, that pervade all of society and 
all the sectors and forms of underground 
life and struggle, impart peculiar politi- 
calaspects. In connection with this, an 
important role is played by the clan- 
destine press. 

Corcllary to the foregoing, even under 
the comditions of persecution and terror 
createc by twentieth-century totalitar- 
ianism it is possible to create an un- 
usually active and comparatively full 
community life in the underground. 
Not everywhere is it so full as it was 
planned by Edward Abramowski and 
as we see it in Poland now. It develops 
in the direction of either the Czechoslo- 
vak or the Yugoslav type, or in inter- 
mediary types. It should be noted that 
it is nct essential for the recognition of 
national resistance movements that all 
the elements enumerated above be fully 
represented. Their presence and mu- 
tual re-ationships, which are often inter- 
mingled, depend on local conditions, his- 
toric background, national character, 
and soziopolitical factors. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF 
` RESISTANCE 


Dec&ive for and common to all these 
movements is the social and political 
background in which they take root and 
grow: (1) the struggle with external 
national persecution (now defying the 
Germans); (2) a need of social justice 
in the life of particular nations (demo- 


` cratic character and social radicalism); 


(3) a zrend toward better mutual rela- 
tions xot only among men but also 
among nations. 

These elements, in different combina- 
tions, compose the leading thought in 
the majority of programs and booklets 
and ir the papers published under- 
ground. This trend toward liberation 
of the individual, liberation of social 
groups, liberation of nations, and libera- 
tion of Europe and the world—the trend 
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of mankind toward a better future— 
opened the way to forming the under- 
ground movements, which, in the coun- 
tries of central and eastern Europe, have 
attained such a high level of efficiency, 
owing to the experience of the past. 
This has been achieved in spite of the 
high sacrifices paid for it in human lives 
and sufferings, made particularly heavy 
by the application of the German prin- 
ciple of ‘collective responsibility. 
Edward Abramowski's *General Con- 
spiracy" against the invaders and op- 
pressors of 1905 has been applied in the 


1939-194... cataclysm. Its final re- 
sults, apart from its share in the general 
war effort of the Allies, apart from its 
contribution to victory over the external 
enemy, will depend upon its success in 


_performing the task of the revolutionary 


—democratic and progressive—“melting 
pot” which is ahead of the European 
peoples. One may expect that these 
movements, particularly if left without 
outside interference in the internal af- 
fairs of each country, will help to open 
the prospects of a better future for these 
countries. 


Wladyslaw R. Malinowski, LL.D., New York City, 
was for many years an active worker in the Polish 
Labor Movement and in the Polish underground be- 
fore coming to this country in 1941. He was Chief 
of Division (Statistics of Money Market) in the 
Chief Bureau of Statistics of the Republic of Po- 


land, 1932-39; co-editor of the Statistical Yearbook | 


of Poland, 1934-39; and lecturer in economics at the 
Free University in Warsaw, appointed in summer, 
1939. He is author of a number of works in Polish, 
and in this country he is co-editor of For Your Free- 
dom and Ours—an anthology of Polish. democratic 
thought from the fifteenth century to the present time. 


The System of Governments in Exile 


By DanwL Bett and Leon DENNEN 


HE rapidity with whick the Ger- 
man armies, in violation cf all inter- 
national agreements, overran vast terri- 
tories and countries in 1939 and 1940 
left many countries prostrate before 
they had opportunity to orgenize effec- 
tive defense or prepare some legal form 
for the maintenance of thei national 
sovereignty. Thus, in the early stages 
of the war, the anti-Axis forces, faced 
with an anomalous situation, were 
forced to resort to the formation of gov- 
ernments in exile in order to perpetuate 
the legal expression of the countries 
which suddenly found themselves with- 
out governmenis. The system of gov- 
ernments in exile is strictly a wartime 
expediency, without real precedent; but 
their formation was a natural procedure, 
as was their recognition by otker powers. 
The first government to form an ex- 
iled cabinet, Poland, had anticipated an 
emergency situation and hac prepared 
the legal ground. Article 24 of the Polish 
Constitution empowers the President of 
the Republic to appoint a successor, un- 
der certain conditions, without the ap- 
proval of the Polish Sejm. 
On September 30, 1939, -he Polish 
President, Ignacy Mościcki, who was 


interned as a refugee in Rumania by: 


the Bucharest government, appointed 
by letter as the President of the Polish 
Republic, Wladyslaw Raczkiswicz, the 
former speaker of the Polish Senate, 
who was at that time free in Paris. In 
turn, the new President appointed as 
Premier, General Władysłas Sikorski, a 
political moderate and an ofponent of 
the late Polish dictator Pilsudski. Gen- 
eral Sikorski, who had lived several 
years in exile, had been serving as com- 
mander in chief of the Polish Army in 
France. | 

This government was recognized by 


Britain and France and was extended 
financial credit. Thus, by the simple 
acceptence by the Allied powers, the 
Polish Government was granted consti- 
tutional continuity.' 


LEGAL STATUS OF EXILED 
GOVERNMENTS 


This simple legal formula has been 
applied to every nation whose govern- 
ment fied to Allied soil after defeat by 
Hitler. The only government in exile 
whose constitutional continuity may be 
questioned is that of Czechoslovakia. 

On Gctober 5, 1938, shortly after the 
Munick Conference, Eduard Beneš re- 
signed as President, but a Czechoslovak 
Government continued to function un- 
der President Hácha and Premier Ru- 
dolf Beran, the leader of the Agrarian 
Republican Party along with former 
Premier Milan Hodža, until the Ger- 
mans invaded the country in March 
1939. President Hácha's government 
had been recognized by France, Eng- 
land, and the United States, in an effort 
to lend weight to the Munich agreement. 
But waen a Protectorate under von 
Neurat3 was established by the German 
occupamts, no steps were taken by the 
Hácha Cabinet to contest the legality of 
the nev regime, even though France, 
Great Britain, and the United States 
explicit.y refused to recognize the pup- 
pet sta-e. 

The campaign for a new Czecho- 
slovak Government started in exile soon 
after, when on March 19, 1939, Czecho- 
slovak diplomatic representatives in the 
United States urged Dr. Beneš to as- 


1 For z discussion of the legal issues involved 
in the recognition of governments in exile, see 
F. E. Oppenheim, *Governments and Author- 
ity-in-Exzile," American Journal of Interna- 
tional Law, Oct. 1942. 
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sume the leadership of a Czechoslovak 
national movement. After the outbreak 
of the war, this movement crystallized 
into a Czechoslovak National Commit- 
tee which obtained, partial recognition 
from the French Government in the 
form of two agreements—a military 
pact signed on October 2, 1939 for the 
reconstitution of a Czechoslovak Army 
in France, and a political agreement 
with the Daladier government on No- 
vember 13. This National Committee 
was also recognized by the British Gov- 
ernment on December 20. 

The fall of France and the perilous 
military situation prompted the British 
Government to rally all possible anti- 
Nazi strength, and on July 21, 1940 
‘the Benes Committee was recognized 
by the English as a provisional Czecho- 
slovak Government. By this formal 
step, taken by Lord Halifax as For- 
eign Minister, the Allied powers were 
now able to negotiate with the Provi- 
sional Czechoslovak Government, and 
six months later a financial agreement 
was signed between the British and the 
Czechs providing for credits to the 
Benes government? 

Still seeking full recognition, Dr. 
Bene$ in April 1941 submitted a memo- 
randum to Downing Street asking for 
unqualified recognition and for a decla- 
ration of legal continuity. Russia's 
entry into the war facilitated that cam- 
paign, for the Soviets granted immediate 
recognition to the Beneš Cabinet, al- 
though they had previously recognized 
Hitlers puppet state of Slovakia. On 
the same date of the Czecho-Russian 
agreement, July 18, 1941, Anthony 


?For a fuller discussion of these constitu- 
tional questions, see the Czechoslovak Year- 
book of International Law, London, 1942; 
Czechoslovak Republic Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, Czechoslovakia Fights Back, Wash- 
ington: American Council of Public Affairs, 
Nov. 1943; Czechoslovak Republic Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, Czechoslovak Liberation 
Movement, London, 1943. 
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Eden handed Jan Masaryk, the Foreign 
Minister of the Czechoslovak Cabinet, 
a note stating that the British Govern- 
ment regarded the legal position of the 
Czechoslovak Government as identical 
with that of other governments existing 
on the territory of the United Kingdom, 
although it held a reservation concern- 
ing the legal continuity of the Beneš 
regime and would make no pledges on 
the maintenance of Czechoslovak fron- 
tiers. 

The final steps that granted de jure 
recognition to the Beneš Cabinet were 
the formal repudiation by the British 
Government on August 5, 1942 of the 
Munich Pact, and the recognition by 
the United States of Dr. Beneš as head 
of the Czechoslovak Republic on Octo- 
ber 28, 1942. These last actions elimi- 
nated the claims of the leaders of the 
Agrarian Republican Party, including 
former Premier Milan Hodža, to recog- 
nition as legal custodian of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic. 

The governments in exile carry on 
their activities through funds supplied 
mainly by the Allied governments. In 
the case of Poland, the government 
brought out with it the stocks of Polish 
gold. Tbe Czechoslovak and other gov- 
ernments have agreements mainly with 
the British, whereby credit is extended 
to them. When lend-lease went into ef- 
fect, most of the exiled governments 
were included in these arrangements. 


POLAND 


The Polish Government, as other ex- 
iled governments, is organized along 
traditional cabinet lines, with Ministers 
of Commerce, Education, Labor, and so 
forth. In exile, however, these posts 
are perfunctory. What is important is 
the political strength represented in the 
Cabinet. 

The Polish Cabinet is a coalition of 
four parties, two of whom, the Peasants 
and the Socialists, were the leading op- 
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positian to the semiauthoritarian Pil- 
sudski and S$migly-Rydz regimes. Of 
the thirteen Cabinet membsrs, three 
are Peasants, three are Socialists, two 
are Christian Labor (the party organ- 
ized by Paderewski), two are National 
Democrats (but of a group that split 
from the more reactionary elements in 
the party), and three are nonpartisan, 
including Thaddeus Romer tke Foreign 
Minister, and Henryk Strasburger, Min- 
ister for the Middle East. 

The political coloration of the govern- 
ment is decidedly liberal, ard it is a 
distinct disservice to the valiant anti- 
Nazi struggle of the Poles to link the 


presen: Cabinet with the prewar *Colo- ' 


nels" regime. General Sikorski opposed 
Pilsudski and lived in exile for his 
work. 'The present Minister of the In- 
terior, M. Banaczyk, distinguished him- 
self in the peasant strikes of the thirties 
and was imprisoned for two years by 
Smigly-Rydz. The Deputy Prime Min- 
ister, Jan Kwapinski, a Socialist, was 
imprisoned by the Czar and later by 
Pilsudski. ‘he present Prime Minister, 
Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, enlisted as a pri- 
vate in the Polish Army at the outbreak 
of war. In the Cabinet sit -wo Jews, 
Grossfeld and Strasburger. 

Outside of the Cabinet, the zovern- 
ment is faced with opposition by cer- 
tein army elements and by a group of 
*Endeks" (“National Democrats") led 
by Bielecki in London and Matuszew- 
ski in the United States. Statements 
made by these two have often been 
seized upon by pro-Soviet partisans and 
ascribed ‘to the Polish: Government. 
Certain army elements publish a clan- 
destine paper called Walka Fight") 
which is critical of the Cabinet, while 
the official army paper, Wiadomesci 
Polskie ("Polish News") is cautious yet 
critical of the liberal policies of the gov- 
ernment. After the death oj Sikorski 
in July 1943, President Raczkiewicz, a 
Rightist, sought to name General Sos- 
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nowski as Premier, but the united stand 
of the coalition prevented this. 


Polish enderground 


The Polish Government in London, 
it is important to stress, is organically 
connect2d with the vast anti-Nazi un- 
derground movement in Poland, which, 
in more than one sense, is the expression ' 
of the popular will of more than 80 per 
cent of the Polish population enslaved 
by the Nazis. The Polish underground 
has a regularly organized government, a 
disciplimed and trained army, secret 
courts, and a national self-governing 
and eccnomic administration ready to 
take ov2r when the time comes to rise. 
Few major decisions are taken by the 
government in London without con- 
sultatioa with the underground.? Peas- 
ant, Socialist, National, and Christian 
Labor Parties met secretly in Poland 
and established a political agreement 
calling Zor agrarian reforms, a planned 
economz, full political freedom, and 
recogni&on that *human labor is the 
most valuable element on which the 
countrys economic development and 
prosperity is founded." * The Polish 
Socialist underground has issued a “Pro- 
gram for a People's Poland” calling for 
expropr.ation of large landed estates, a 
redistribution of income, and so forth. 


Polish strength in American politics 


The most vexing question in central 
Europe is, of course, the problem of 
Polish-Soviet relations. The repercus- 
sions are felt in American politics, for 
the PoLsh vote is a strong element in 
various urban centers in the United 
States, 2ntering into the political con- 
sideraticns of Cleveland, Detroit, Buf- 

8 Leon Dennen, “Inside Poland Today: A 
Descriptien of How the Underground Works,” 
American Mercury, Nov. 1943. 

*Polisk Telegraphic Agency dispatch, Nov. 
13, 1943. 

5 Issuec by the Polish Labor Group, 55 West 
42 St., New York City. 1 
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falo, and Chicago. The Polish language 
press is among the largest foreign-lan- 
guage presses in.this country. A re- 
cent estimate shows that -few Polish 
papers here support the “Union of Pol- 
ish Patriots” in Moscow, which to all 
intents and purposes functions as a 
dual government. Several papers op- 
pose the government from the “right,” 
including the New York Polish daily 
Nowy Swiat. . 

The Polish Government in Exile, like 
the other governments, maintains an in- 
formation center in the United States 
which distributes material to the Polish 
and American press and maintains the 
Polish Telegraphic Agency (PAT) 
which supplies spot news of world 
events. 


The frontier issue 


The most pressing question between 
Poland and Russia is that of frontiers. 
This complex and intricate problem, 
which involves questions of history, eth- 
nic considerations, and economic neces- 
sities, cannot be discussed here. What 
is most important is the basic mood 
and temper displayed by both sides. 
Summed up, the authors feel that the 
Poles, as exemplified by the actions of 
Sikorski and Mikolajczyk, have taken 
a friendly attitude towards Russia, 
while the Soviets have pursued a hostile 
policy.” The key to the problem is not 


$ According to a survey of the Foreign Lan- 
guage Information Center of the Common 
Council for American Unity, there are 78 Pol- 
ish publications in the United States, nine of 
which are daily. These nine have a circulation 
of 253,800. "The total circulation of all papers 
is not given, although 44 are listed with a total 
of 901,000. 

7 From the voluminous literature on Russian- 
Polish relations, see: W. R. Malinowski, “To- 
wards Polish-Soviet Understanding,” supple- 
ment to New Europe, Nov. 1943; Alexander 
Kerensky, “The Curzon Line—A Solution,” 
The New Leader, Oct. 16, 1943; Waclaw Bit- 
ner, “A Polish Answer to the Frontier Issue,” 
The Commonweal, Nov. 12, 1943; Edith 
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territorial and ethnic rights, but Rus- 
sia’s ambitions. 

Hostilities began in October 1939 
when the Soviet armies moved in from 
the east. From the start, the areas oc- 
cupied were treated as “territory lib- 
erated from Polish slavery"—a phrase 
repeatedly used in Soviet declarations. 
On October 22, 1939 “plebiscites” were 
organized on the question of joining the 
Soviet Union. Only one slate of candi- 
dates was nominated, and the elections 
were preceded by a reign of terror, par- 
ticularly against the Democrats and the 
Socialists. More than one million Poles 
—Gentiles and Jews—were deported to 
Siberia and Central Asia. The western 
Ukraine and western White Russia were 
incorporated into the Soviet Union. 
Speaking through Mr. Molotov, Soviet 
Russia stated then that there would be 
no Poland in the future. 

Shortly after the Nazi attack on Rus- 
sia, the Polish Government signed a 
treaty with the Soviets wherein Stalin 
stated, “the Government of the Soviet 
Socialist Republics recognizes the So- 
viet-German treaties of 1939 as to terri- 
torial changes in Poland as having lost 
their validity.” This was also stated in 
the British-Soviet treaty of May 26, 
1942. 

But Russia soon canceled her pledges. 
The Ukrainian, White Russian, and 
Lithuanian residents of Polish areas 
were not released as the Soviet-Polish 
pact provided. All Jews were deprived 
of their Polish citizenship, while the 
Polish labor movement was crippled 
through the execution of Henryk Ehr- 


- lich and Victor Alter, the leaders of the 


Jewish Workers Party.® 


Moore, “Russian-Polish Relations,” Socialist 
Commentary (London), June 1943; Oscar 
Lange, letters to the New York Herald-Trib- 
une, May, 9, 1943, Oct. 5, 1943. 

8 Ehrlich and Alter were Socialists of thirty 
years’ standing, and both were leaders of the 
revolutionary wing of the Labor and Socialist 
International. Their arrest was protested by 
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On January 16, 1943. the Russian 
Government handed a note to the Pol- 
ish Embassy at Kuibyshev stating that 
the entire population of eastezn Poland 
were no longer regarded as Folish citi- 
Zens. In the same note, the Russians 
declared that Poland's claim to the 
“western districts of the Ukrainian and 
White Russian Republics conflicted 
with Russian ‘sovereign rights.’ ” ° 


Ruptured relations 


The greatest source of friction, and 
a story never widely told, was the dis- 
appearance of 10,000 Polish army offi- 
cers who had been prisoners in Russian 
concentration camps. For two years 
General Sikorski pressed this matter 
with Stalin, yet received no response. 
Sikorski remained silent in order not 
to jeopardize Allied unity. No word 
had been heard from these men, when 
sudderly came the German announce- 
ment of the graves in the Katyn forest. 
The demand of the Sikorski government 
for an explanation from Russia brought 
an immediate rupture in diplomatic re- 
lations. 

Since then, the Soviet Government 
has organized a Union of Polish Patri- 
ots in Moscow, under the novelist 
Wanda Wassielevska, the wife of Alex- 
ander Kornechiuk, the vice-chairman of 
the Ald-Slav Committee in Moscow.™ 
Two military divisions have been or- 





Mrs. Roosevelt, Wendell Willkie, Albert Ein- 
stein, H. G. Wells, Sir -Walter Citrine, William 
Green, Philip Murray, and other distinguished 
persons. Yet they were executed as "German 
spies” ! 

9 From Nineteenth Century and After (Lon- 
don), June 1943, cited by Malinowski, op. cit. 
n. 7. 

9a Since this article was written, the Soviet 
Government announced on Februery 2, 1944, 
constitutional changes giving the sixteen Soviet 
Republics greater “autonomy.” Several days 
later Kornechiuk was appointed Foreign Min- 
ister of the Ukrainian Soviet Republic, where 
his first task will be the opening of negotiations 
on the matter of the Polish boundary. 
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ganized to march with the Red Army 
into Poland. These actions make the 
Polish-Soviet question a veritable pow- 
der keg. Will the advancing Soviet 
armies -ecognize the military organiza- 
tions of the Polish underground, or will 
they se2k to disarm the Poles? The 
Soviet Government has given indica- 
tions that it will ignore the underground 
and recognize only its own authority. 
It remains to be seen whether Anglo- 
Americen pressure can dissuade it from 
this path. 

The question of Polish territory is 
less a matter of historical rights than 
of Russ.an designs. The present border 
was set at the Treaty of Riga on March 
18, 1921, and was a compromise that 
never vas questioned by Russia until 
the present war. The “Curzon Line,” 
proposel in 1919 as a temporary de- 
marcation line, was rejected by the So- 
viets then as unfair. Even if we accept 
the arguments of Russian anti-Com- 
munists. as Alexander Kerensky, that 
the Curzon Line historically is the fair- 
est, we must recognize that Russia's 
claims are not based on the matter of 
ethnic justice but on a plan to bar any 
strong independent states and to create 
a sphere of influence in central Europe 
and the Balkans.1° That is the mean- 
ing of the editorial in Jzvestia, or Ou- 
mansky's statement about Russia's fron- 
tiers, or Molotov's declaration that 
eastern Poland is Soviet territory.'? 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Czeckoslovakia’s foreign policies have 
harmon zed most closely with those of 
Soviet Russia. Consequently, the fron- 
tiers problem has not affected Czecho- 
slovakis. The old Czech borders have 


10 For historical background, see D. J. Dal- 
lin, Russz and Post-War Europe, New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1943. 

11 New York Times, Nov. 14, 1943. 

12 London dispatch by Frederick Kuh, PM, 
Nov. 16, 1943. 
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been guaranteed by Russia, including 
the territory of Ruthenia and sub-Car- 
pathia. “So far as this correspondent 
knows,” reported C. L. Sulzberger, New 
York Times correspondent from Lon- 
don, “the Ruthenian pledge is the first 
definite commitment by Moscow regard- 
ing future frontier limitations.” Al- 
though Carpatho-Russia is inhabited 
mainly by Ukrainians, and the Ukrain- 
ian question is formally the issue in dis- 
pute between Russia and Poland, Stalin 
is willing to permit Czechoslovakia to 
retain this region. 

Like the other central European and 
Balkan nations, Czechoslovakia has its 
minorities problem. The spelling of the 
word “Czechoslovakia” has political sig- 
nificance. Slovaks emphasize the dis- 
tinction between themselves and the 
Czechs by insisting on a hyphenated 
spelling—Czecho-Slovakia—as  indicat- 
ing a federal character of the Republic 
comprising two nationalities of equal 
status. 

The Czech Government in Exile seeks 
to continue the federated character of 
the prewar Republic and points out that 
there are several Slovaks in the exiled 
Cabinet, including the Ambassador to 
the United States, Colonel Hurban, and 
Jan Papenek, Minister in Charge of the 
Information Center in New York." 

'The differences between Czechs and 
Slovaks follow a cultural and religious 
cleavage, the latter issue being the more 
important. The “autonomist” move- 
ment was recruited primarily from 
Catholics and led by the Catholic priests 
Hlinka and Tiso. Father Tiso today 
heads the "independent" Slovakia that 
was created after the partition of the 
Czechoslovak Republic. While most of 
the Hlinka movement followed Tiso and 


13 C. L. Sulzberger, New York Times, Feb. 
23, 1943. 

14 “Twenty-Five Years of Independent 
Czechoslovakia,” a release by the Czech In- 
formation Center, New York. 
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accepted the Nazi regime, a small num- 
ber of Slovakians follow the leadership 
of Milan Hodza, a former Premier of 
Czechoslovakia and leader of the Agrar- 
ian Republican Party, who fled into 
exile. 

Hodža opposes the policies of Beneš, 
although he favors Czecho-Slovak col- 
laboration. A Catholic, Hodza is re- 
puted to be close to the Vatican and 
expresses its political aims. 

The Czech-Slovak issue, as reflected 
in the language press here, revolves 
about the so-called “Centralistic” posi- 
tion of Dr. Beneš and the “Federation” 
views of Dr. Hodza. Hodža is backed 
here by the Slovak League of America, 
whose president is Monsignor Francis 
J. Dubosh. More extreme elements of 
the league favor an independent Slo- 
vakia, and the visit here last May of 
Dr. Benes was the occasion of heated 
polemics in the language press. 

Official Czechoslovak policy towards 
the Sudeten Germans is not clear. The 
German minority in the Republic com- 
prised 23 per cent of the population. 
Whether it will be allowed political rep- 
resentation in the Republic is not yet 
determined. The Vansittartist views of 
most of the central European leaders 
indicate that the Sudeten Germans will 
be restricted in their activities.!5 

Concerning other minorities in Czecho- 
slovakia—Hungarians, Rumanians, and 
others—Dr. Beneš proposes “wholesale 
exchanges of minority populations” to 
end this troublesome problem.'? Dr. 
Beneš cites the large-scale exchanges 
between Greece and Turkey in 1922 as 
an example, and states that “the trans- 
fer can be made amicably under decent 
human conditions and under interna- 
tional control.” +7 


15N. G. Balint, “Minorities in Czechoslo- 
vakia,” New Europe, Oct. 1943. 

16 New York Times, Feb. 19, 1943. 

17 Article by Dr. Benes, Nineteenth Century 
and After, Sept. 1941. 
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'The Czechoslovak Cabinet is com- 
posed, in the main, of the Masaryk 
democratic party and the Social Demo- 
crats. 'There are indications, however, 
that aiter the Republic is re-established, 
these parties will merge into one party 
headed by Dr. Beneš. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Yugoslavia has been described as 
“smaller than Wyoming . . . created 
after the last war of peoples using two 
different alphabets, speaking three dif- 
ferent languages, practicing four differ- 
ent religions, and living in eight geo- 
graphical entities.” Its problems are 
related to British foreign policies in the 
Mediterranean area and to Russia’s de- 
sires for a Pan-Slavic hegemony over 
southern Europe. In the background 
of these two interests are the gory 
fratricidal conflicts that have rent the 
country for decades.!? 

The greatest conflict has been be- 
tween the Croats and the Serbs. Cul- 
turally, the two have different origins; 


the Croats were part of thə Austro-. 


Hungarian Empire, while the Serbs won 
their independence from tbe Turks. 
Religiously the Croats are Roman 
Catholics and the Serbs Greek Orthodox 
Catholics. . 

Oi Yugoslavia’s 16,000,002 inhabi- 
tants, about half are Serbs, 3,000,000 
are Croats, and 1,500,000 are Slovenes, 
while Bosnians, Hercegovinians, and 
Dalmatians number 3,500,000. From 
the day of the formation of Yugoslavia 


18 Fram the voluminous number of articles, 
books, end news reports, we refer to the fol- 
lowing sources as most comprehansive and 
readily available. Pro-Partisan: Louis Adamic, 
My Native Land, New Work, 1943; Louis 
Adamic, Inside Yugoslavia, published by maga- 
zine Yugoslavia, Ridgefield, Conn.; "The Bat- 
tle for the Balkans," Free World, Nov. 1943. 
Pro-Mikhailovich: "Mikhailovitch," by editor 
Nineteenth Century and After, Aug. 1943; 
Ruth Mitchell, The Serbs Choose War, New 
York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
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after Versailles, the cry was raised 
against Serbian dictatorship. - 

Twelve political parties kept the 
small state-in turmoil. The agitation 
soon reached the stage of terror and 
murder An uproar in Parliament in 
1929 resulted in the shooting of several 
deputies, including the Croatian Peasant 
leader, Stjepan Radić. King Alexander 
dissolved Parliament and created a dic- 
tatorship. Croat terror increased and 
terrorist groups arose; one group led by 
a Zagre5 lawyer Ante Pavelić, called it- 
self Ustashis (“Rebels”). In 1934 the 
Ustashis, with financial backing from 
Mussolinij murdered King Alexander. 
Twelve-year-old Peter succeeded to the 
throne, with his cousin, Prince Paul, as 
regent. 

As Hitler marched across the map of 
Europe, Croatian leaders seized the op- 
portunity to demand independence. A 
request by Dr. Maček, of the powerful 
Croat Feasant Party, for complete au- 
tonomy was granted by Prince Paul. 
Maček 2nterec the government of Pre- 
mier Cvetkovié as Vice-Premier, and on 
March 25, 1941, the government signed 
the Axis pact. 

Two days after the pact was signed, 
Serbian army elements under General 
Simovica, supported secretly by the 
British, precipitated a coup d'état which 
put Peter on the throne. Eight daym 
later the Germans attacked Yugoslavia. 

After Yugoslavia’s defeat, the govern- 
ment fled to London. Inside Yugo- 
slavia, the Germans created two states 
of Croazia and Serbia, with puppets at 
the head of each. In Croatia, Pavelic 
was ins:alled; and in Serbia, General 
Nedić, former Minister of War, was 
establisFed as Premier, backed by sec- 
tions of the Serb Orthodox Church and 
wealthy Serbian industrialists. 

A large number of the army and 
Serbian guerrillas, known as Chetniks 
(the name derives from the bands that 
struggled against the Turks) under Gen- 
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eral Mikhailovich, continued resistance. 
Mikhailovich had rarely been in favor 
with the Yugoslav General Staff. His 
comments on their conservatism once 
brought him a court-martial and a ten- 
day prison sentence. 

For over a year, the world press, in- 
cluding the Russian, was fulsome in its 
praise of Mikhailovich. Then the fight 
against him began. 

The Mikhailovich-Partisan conflict 
can be understood only against the 
background of the Serb-Croat fight and 
the interests of Britain and Russia. 


Serb-Croat conflict 


After the fall of Yugoslavia, the Serb- 
Croat warfare grew bitter. It has been 
estimated that the Croat quisling Pave- 
lié directed the extermination of more 
than. 100,000 Serbs in the area he con- 
trols. The Mikhailovich movement was 
primarily a Serb movement, and a fierce 
nationalism did not make too welcome 
the presence of other groups. Mikhailo- 
vich, too, was admittedly a patriot and 
a conservative; his slogan was “For 
King and Country.” The strong anti- 
monarchical feeling among workers and 
peasantry was not too welcome, either. 

The original impetus of the Partisan 
movement was from Croat guerrilla 
bands. These were aided by a Free 
Croat committee formed in Moscow un- 
der the leadership of the Communist 
poet, Vladimir Nozar. Various Com- 
munist leaders, trained in military af- 

` fairs, took over the direction of activi- 
ties, with one Tito as chief1® The 
Partisan movement is composed in the 
main of Croats and Slovenes, with a 
minority of Serbs and other racial 
groups. There is little doubt, however, 


19 “Tito” is really the abbreviation of an 
organization known as "International Terrorist 
Organization.” There seem to have been, be- 
sides Josip Broz, who now holds the title of 
“Tito,” at least two other leaders of the Parti- 
sans known by the same name. 
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that the real direction comes from Mos- 
cow. An article by Bozhidar Masla- 
ritch, vice-president of the Moscow All- 
Slav Committee, flatly indicates this. 
Writing in the August 1942 issue of 
Slaviane, the official organ of the com- 
mittee, he stated: 

The greatest difficulty of the Partisan 
movement during its first stage of military 
struggle was the fact that it did not have a 
single military center to direct the dis- 
persed Partisan groups. The situation was 
solved by the first All-Slav Congress which 
was held in Moscow in August 1941.2° 


The original reason for the propa- 
ganda barrage against Mikhailovich lay 
in the conflict between Russia and the 
Anglo-American bloc over the second 
front. Since then, other issues have 
arisen; but Russia sought military ac- 
tion in the Balkans to force the Ger- 
mans to withdraw troops. Mikhailovich 
opposed widespread guerrilla sorties 
because such action would invite re- 
prisals against civilians and dissipate 
the strength of the army. Adamic 
writes: “I don’t doubt that off and on 
the Nazi commanders practicing their 
technique of depopulation welcomed the 
Partisan attacks on Nazi troops which 
Mikhailovich criticized as unsound.” 4 

Over the past year, while Mikhailo- 
vich’s army was idle, the Partisan forces 
grew. ‘Their strength increased suffi- 
ciently for them to be recognized by 
the British, who sent liaison officers to 
them. 

As this is written a crisis seems to 
have been precipitated in Partisan-gov- 
ernment relations through the fact that 
the Partisan elements announced the 
creation of a provisional regime in op- 
position to the existing exiled Cabinet 
in Cairo? The announcement came 


20 Cited by Leon Dennen, “The Balkan 
Powder Keg," New Leader, July 31, 1943. 
21 Louis Adamic, Inside Yugoslavia, op. cit. 
“hn. 18. 
22 New York Times, Dec. 5, 1943, 
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from the Free Yugoslavia radio, which 
is commonly held to be on Russian soil, 
near Tiflis. The new government is 
headed by Ivan Ribar, and General Tito 
has been made chairman of the National 
Defense Committee. 'The British have 
announced military support of the Tito 
forces. 


GREECE 


The conflicts within the Greek Gov- 
ernment in Exile reflect most sharply 
the problem faced by other governments 
—the relationship of the exiled groups 
to the underground. While the Polish 
Government is strongly connected with 
its underground and the Yugoslav strug- 
gle reflects strong national antagonisms, 
King George of Greece, the target of the 
underground forces, has very little fol- 
lowing. 

Gecrge II was brought back to Greece 
in 1935, after a twelve-year exile, by a 
plebiscite organized by the illegal gov- 
ernment of General Kondylis and car- 
ried *hrough at the point of militia 
bayonets. George pledged to rule under 
the constitution of 1911, but one year 
later he abolished the constitution. The 
January 1936 elections had revealed a 
stalemate between the Venizelist liberals 
and the conservatives, with the Metaxas 
group garnering only nine seats. On 
August 4, 1936 Metaxas established his 
dictatorship, abetted by George. 

When Metaxas died during the re- 
sistance to the Germans, George sought 
to appoint as Premier several men from 
the Metaxas party, but was unsuccess- 
ful. Finally he turned to Emmanuel 
Tsouderos, former Venizelist Republi- 
can, on September 30, 1941. Since then 
the government has steadily sought to 
enlist the support of various demo- 
cratic elements. On October 22, 1941 
the government abolished the “August 
4 regime.” It invited into the govern- 
ment a young underground leader, Pa- 
nayotis Kannellopoulos. Later, when 
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Kannellopoulos resigned, the Tsouderos 
government invited into the Cabinet 
Sophocles Venizelos, son of the noted 
Greek leader and head of the Liberal 
Party. 

There are two issues involved in the 
Greek dispute: first, the continued ex- 
istence of the monarchy in Greece, and 
second. the relationships between vari- 
ous underground forces. 

On fhe first issue, the entire Cabinet 
is now united against King George.?* 
On August 10 a delegation of the Greek 
underg-ound went to Cairo, where the 
government had gone on March 20, 
1943 from London, to ask that the King 
should not return to Greece until the 
people have decided whether they want 
him. This delegation was joined by 
George Exintaris, the accredited repre- 
sentative of all the old parties in the 
last Greek Pa-liament, and by Mr. Kan- 
nellopoulos in sending a letter to the 
Premier, voicing this demand. A Cabi- 
net session, presided over by Mr. Tsou- 
deros, voted unanimously to support the 
demand made in the letter. 

King George refused to answer the 
letter, and the Greek Government was 
violenty berated by British Minister 
for the Middle East, Richard Casey, for 
opposimg the King;* Shortly after, 
Churchill wired King George a flam- 
ingly worded message urging him to 
*ride forward into battle at the head of 
your troops." 

Witkin two months, however, the 
British attitude changed. In a state- ' 
ment in Commons on November 9, 
Churchill stated that there were no 
commi:ments to King George for the ' 
postwar period, and that the Greek peo- 
ple wculd choose the government of 
their own preference. 


?3 Bas] J. Vlavianos, “The Greek United 
Front,” The Nation, Nov. 6, 1943. 

24 Drew Pearson, Washington Merry-Go- 
Round column, Washington Post, Oct. 28, 
1943, 
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The second issue revolves about cer- 
tain internecine fights between the 
EAM, the Greek Liberation Front 
within Greece, and the EDES, com- 
manded by Colonel Zervas, who, though 
previously an antimonarchist, has vowed 
support to King George. It has been 
charged that the military arm of the 

_ EAM, the ELAS, is directed by Com- 
munist forces,” and various statements 
by the EAM indicate that it is not too 
friendly to the old-line political parties, 
including the Venizelists. 

It seems likely that if free elections 
are held in Greece after the war, George 
II will not return to his throne. 


“FREE” MOVEMENTS 


Besides the governments in exile of 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 
and Greece, which are officially recog- 
nized by the Allies, there are a num- 
ber of agents of "free" committees of 
the smaller Axis countries—Rumania, 
Austria, Hungary, and Bulgaria—which 
are constantly knocking at the gates of 
Downing Street and of the State De- 
partment in a bid for recognition as gov- 
ernments in exile. 

The better known among these are 
former King Carol of Rumania, Arch- 
duke Otto of Austria (eldest son of the 
last Austrian emperor, Francis Joseph), 
and Tibor Eckhardt, who has been lead- 
ing a precarious existence in the United 
States as a self-styled leader of a “free” 
Hungarian movement, 


Rumania 


For several years, King Carol, whose 
brief rule in Rumania was marked by 
reactionary and anti-Semitic policies, 
co-operated closely with both Hitler and 
Mussolini; but in August 1940 he fell 
out with his patrons and was forced to 
flee Rumania. For some months he 
lived the happy-go-lucky life of a Mexi- 


28 C. L. Sulzberger, New York Times, Oct. 
17, 1943. 
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can grandee, but lately he has again 
been bitten by the bug of ambition. 
In November 1942 the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation arrested three of Car- 
ol’s agents in Detroit. One of them, 
an Orthodox priest, Glicherie Moraru, 
pleaded guilty to having received a 
thousand dollars from his ex-King, using 
it to visit Carol in Mexico and scheme 
some way of getting him into this coun- 
try as head of a “Free Rumania" move- 
ment. The attempt failed at that time, 
but within the last months Carol hired 
a high-powered public relations man in 
the United States to sell him to the 
American people as a misunderstood 
“democrat.” A group of Rumanian 
democrats, under Charles Davila, has 
sought United Nations recognition. 


Austria 


As far as public opinion in the United 
States, Great Britain, and inside Austria 
is concerned, the case of Archduke Otto, 
whose ambitious mother Zita has been 
grooming for a return to the Austrian 
throne, is as hopeless as Carol’s. For a 
brief moment, fortune smiled on Otto. 
When the War Department proposed to 
organize a special legion of Austro- 
Americans, Otto’s military committee 
received the assignment. In his vari- 
ous lectures throughout the country, 
Otto actually spoke of himself as Em- 
peror of the Croats, Slovenes, Czecho- 
slovaks, and Hungarians, who had in 
1918 gained their national freedom. A 
storm of protest broke loose in the 
United States. Particularly indignant 
were the governments in exile of Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia. 
The State Department had to disavow 
any notion of restoring the Hapsburg 
dynasty, and Otto finally had to admit 
that not many Americans of Austrian 
descent were willing to join his legion. 
The project had to be given up. The 
final doom to the Archduke’s ambitions 
to regain the throne of Austria was 
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sealed by the conference of American, 
British, and Soviet foreign ministers in 
Moscow in their declaration or. Austrian 
independence. ; 

A group of Austrian Socialists are or- 
ganized here by Friedrich Adler and 
Julius Senbach into the Austrian Labor 
Committee, while Austrian moderates 
are organized into a committee called 
Austrian Action, headed by Count Fer- 
dinand Czernin. 


Hungary 


The least known of the tkree reac- 
tionaries is Tibor Eckhardt. A former 
member of the Hungarian Parliament, 
he made an unenviable record for him- 
self in his country as a reacticnary and 
a supporter of anti-Semitic legislation. 
About two years ago he suddenly ap- 
peared in Washington to sound out 
the ground for the rescue of Hun- 
gary from the blind alley into which 
the Horthy regime plunged her when 
she became Hitler’s ally. As the head 
of a “Free Hungarian” movement, he 
received some support from reactionary 
Hungarians in the United States and 
also claimed that he had the backing 
of the State Department. This again 
raised a terrific storm on the part of 
liberal and progressive Americans, until 
finally Sumner Welles, former Under 
Secretary of State, issued a formal state- 
ment denying that Tibor Eckhardt had 
any support in Washington. 


Bulgaria 

Several attempts have also bsen made 
to form “Free Bulgarian" committees. 
One such committee is headed by Kosta 
Todorov in Canada. But because the 
official Bulgarian Government, although 
at war with the United States and Great 
Britain, still has the blessing of Soviet 
Russia with whom Bulgaria is at peace, 
the recognition of a Bulgarian Govern- 
ment in Exile by any of the Allies is 
more oi a wish than a reality. 
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STATUS OF THE BALTIC STATES 


In a category all by itself is the diplo- 
matic status of the Baltic States—Lat- 
via, Estcnia, and Lithuania—which have 
long been a bone of contention between 
Soviet Russia and the western powers. 
The World War of 1914-18 gave the 
three Baltic States their independence , 
from czzrist Russia, which they enjoyed 
until the.month of June 1940, when 
Soviet armies, following the Stalin- 
Hitler pact, moved into Lithuania, Lat- 
via, and Estonia. 

Early in July 1940, elections were 
held in -hese countries under the super- 
vision oË the Red Army, at which only 
the Communist Party was allowed to 
present a list of candidates—and the 
three Baltic republics *voted" for in- 
corporation into the Soviet Union.’ In 
August 1940 ihe Supreme Council of 
the U.SS.R. accepted this incorpora- 
tion. Meither the American nor the 
British Government ever recognized its 
validity. Lithuanian, Latvian, and Es- 
tonian :egations continue to function 
officially both in Washington and in 
London. 

On Jine 22, 1941, following the out- 
break >f  Russo-German hostilities, 
Lithuanm, Latvia, and Estonia were 
the first countries to fall victim to Nazi 
aggression. Since then, their fate has 
been on» of the big imponderables of 
the present war. Soviet Russia insists 
that these Baltic States are "constitu- 
tionally’ incorporated into the Soviet 
Union; 7 that the elections which took 
place under G.P.U. and Red Army super- 
vision must be considered as the “plebi- 
scites” foreseen in the Atlantic Charter. 
This view, which has long been a sub- 
ject of acrimonious debate between 


26 David J. Dallin (Leon Dennen, Trans.), 
Soviet Russia's Foreign Policy: 1939-1942, 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1943. 

27 See Stalin's speeches of July 3, 1941; Nov. 
6, 1941; Play 1, 1942; and Feb. 24, 1943. 
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Moscow and the western powers, has 
never, however, been accepted by the 
State Department at Washington. For 
the moment, the diplomatie status of 
the Baltic republics remains in suspense. 
The British, who have signed a twenty- 
year military agreement with Soviet 
Russia, ingeniously secluded the names 
of the Baltic diplomats in an appendix 
to the official diplomatic lists. The 
Baltic ministers and diplomats in the 
United States, on the other hand, con- 
tinue to enjoy full diplomatic privileges. 


FEDERATION 


One of the most important political 
developments as far as the settlement 
of postwar European countries is con- 
cerned, is the movement that arose from 
the very onset among the various gov- 
ernments in exile, for the formation of 
regional federations. Prompted by the 
bitter experience of the failure of the 
Treaty of Versailles and the Munich 
Pact, the various governments of east- 
ern and central Europe now began to 
look towards a more equitable solution 
of problems which rent them apart and 
kept them in a state of turmoil in the 
two decades preceding World War II. 

The idea of federation became the 
single thread that united the democratic 
forces, for the small states now recog- 
nized that their economies as well as 
their political existence were mutually 
interdependent. 


Steps toward federation 


The movement for a central European 
federation was first initiated on a con- 
crete political basis by the great Czech 
patriot Thomas Masaryk, in 1918. In 
his famous book The New Europe, the 
first Czechoslovak President wrote: 
“Without a free Poland, there will be 
no Czechoslovakia. Without a free 
Czechoslovakia there will be no free 
Poland.” With this guiding idea in 
mind, the Polish and Czechoslovak Gov- 
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ernments in Exile on November 11, 
1940 signed an agreement in London, 
and a Polish-Czechoslovak federation 
was formed. The declaration signed by 
the two governments stated that in 


. .. closing once and for all the period of 
past recriminations and disputes, and tak- 
ing into consideration the community of 
fundamental interests [the two states] are 
determined on the conclusion of the war to 
enter as independent and sovereign states 
into a closer political and economic associa- 
ton, which would become the basis of a 
new order in central Europe and a guaran- 
tee of its stability. 


On the basis of the November 1940 
agreements, close contact was estab- 
lished between Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia through several joint committees. 
Other small nations took steps to form 
federations. On January 15, 1941 the 
Greeks and the Yugoslavs formed the 
Balkan Union, and at the sessions of 
the International Labor Conference in 
New York in November 1941, the 
official delegations of Czechoslovakia, 
Greece, Yugoslavia, and Poland issued 
a common declaration for unity in war 
and peace, favoring close postwar re- 
gional co-operation. 'The four delega- 
tions organized the Central and Eastern 
European Planning Board as a planning 
and research agency for these four coun- 
tries. The agency, whose executive 
committee is represented by the four 
ministers of the respective governments, 
has its headquarters in New York.?3 

The original motivation for federation 
was the desire for security against Ger- 
many. A secondary consideration was 
the influence of peasant groups who had 
sought to build a “Green international” 
for European democratic organization.?? 


28 Feliks Gross, “Towards a Continental Re- 
gionalism,” The New Leader, Jan. 9, 1943. 

29See “The Peasant Program,” signed in 
July 1942 by leaders of democratic peasant 
groups, printed in New Europe, Nov. 1943; 
Joseph S. Roucek, “The Sociological Weak- 
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Russian opposition 


Despite the anti-German orientation, 
however, Soviet Russia feared the estab- 
lishment of a federated bloc zs a danger 
to her own nationalistic and Pan-Slavic 
ambitions, and did everything to destroy 
the movement. The results are appar- 
ent in the cooled Polish-Czech relations. 

During the life of the Soviet-Polish 
agreement of July 1941, Czech-Polish 
relations were cordial. In fact, a Czech- 
Polish protocol was issued an January 
19, 1942 defining the purpose of federa- 
tion as assuring a common policy in for- 
eign affairs, defense, economic and finan- 
cial matters, social questions, transport, 
and mails and telegraph. But soon af- 
ter, the situation changed. The picture 
is traced in careful and cautious terms 
by an official Czech document: 


The two governments continved friendly 
negotiations, but in the meantime the re- 
sults expected in 1941 from <he Soviet- 
Polish rapprochement were not realized. 
The general international situation, rela- 
tions between the various great powers and 
Polish-Soviet relations naturally affected 
the Polish-Czechoslovak negotia-ions.9? 


Russian attitude towards a federation 
of central and eastern European states 
was made explicit in an editorial in 7z- 
vestia, the official government organ, 
after some discussion had arisen follow- 
ing the 'Three-Powers Conierence in 
Moscow. The UP dispatch as reported 
in the New York Times said: 


Izvestia based its editorial om articles in 
the British publications The Eccnomist and 
the New Statesmen and Nation, which, it 
said, held that the Moscow Declaration 
that Austria would be freed implied that 
Russia did not object to a Central Euro- 
pean federation. Any such interpretation 





nesses of Federation Plans for Certral-Eastern 
Europe,” Journal of Legal and Pelitical Soci- 
ology, Vol. II (Oct. 1943), pp. 94-116. 

30 Czechoslovakia Fights Back, ep. cit. n. 2. 
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is “mistaken and irresponsible and does not 
correspond to reality and reasonableness,” 
Izvestic said. 

Izvestia said that Mr. Molotov’s view 
was thet the exiled governments of small 
states were not in sufficiently close touch 
with their people to insure full expression 
of popslar will on the subject, that even 
governments formed after the war might 
lack svfficient authority and stability to 


‘commit their people to a federation, and 


that orly after stabilization would small 
nations have sufficient confidence in their 
own independence to start discussing the 
federation idea.34 


Nevertheless, the Soviet Government 
concluced a twenty-year mutual assist- 
ance pact with Czechoslovakia, involv- 
ing boundaries, relationships with other 
nations, and other details not yet made 
public at this writing. With any of the 
small rations, Russia is willing to enter 
into bi-ateral pacts, but she is not will- 
ing to permit pacts among the smaller 
nations themselves. 


THE OUTLOOK 


It is as yet too early to predict the 
fates oi the various governments in exile 
of eastern and central Europe. Some of 
them, 3e the Polish Government, un- 
doubtedly have wide popular support 
in their own countries, and any attempt 
to by-pass them on the part of Russia 
may result in bloody civil wars. The 
Cairo government of King Peter seems 
to hav2 its main support among the 
Serbs, but pressure from Russia is bring- 
ing the Partisans to the fore, despite 
Peter's bid for a united Yugoslavia and 
his effcrt to attract some underground 
leaders into his Cabinet? British pol- 


31 New York Times, Nov. 18, 1943. 

32 Peter announced that three underground 
leaders, -wo Croats and one Slovene, had been 
invited ło enter the Cabinet. (New York 
Herald-Tribune, Oct. 17, 1943.)  Inferentially 
he also recognized Tito by appealing to the 
people t organize under their own guerrilla 
bands. 
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icy may effect a union of Peter and Tito, 
or may swing support to the Partisans.?? 


38 As these proofs are being read, there ap- 
pears little likelihood of any reconciliation. 
Tito has formed a government and has spoken 
quite sharply against the exile government of 
Peter, and efforts made by the Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment in Cairo to come to an agreement 
with Moscow were rebuffed. 


A federation of small states such as 
envisaged in the Czerho-Polish agree- 
ment would obviously bring some peace 
and tranquillity to the unhappy states. 
However, the final solution depends on 
the relations of both the military and 
the sociopolitical forces after the defeat 
of Germany. 
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Central-Eastern European 
Minorities in the United States 


By THORSTEN V. KAIIJARVI 


HERE is no part of -he United 

States that does not have its bloc 
of recent immigrants. The central-east- 
ern European minorities are widely scat- 
tered. The Greeks and the Balkan peo- 
ples have settled chiefly in New York, 
Illinois, Pennsylvania, California, and 
Massachusetts. About 3,000,000 Poles 
or people of Polish parentage are scat- 
tered throughout Pennsylvaria and the 
Middle West. 'There are 170,000 Czechs 
in Illinois, Nebraska, Texas, New York, 
and Pennsylvania; 555,000 Slovaks in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, New York, and 
New Jersey; ard about 250,000 Serbs, 
Croats, Slovenes, and peoples of Bosnia 
and Hercegovina, in the Middle West. 
The Croatian center is in Chicago, and 
the Slovenian centers are in Cleveland, 
Chicago, Gary, and Akror. Similar 
facts can be established concerning the 
Finns in the East and Middle West, 
the Rumanians, Ukrainians, Austrians, 
Germans, Hungarians, Albanians, Lat- 
vians, Lithuanians, Russians, and Es- 
tonians. ? 

While it is estimated that 25 per cent 
of these people are loyal to the United 
States, they have brought with them not 
only their fine cultures, which have en- 
riched American life, but also their dis- 
irusts, suspicions, doubts, fears, and 
ambitions to correct wrongs and mal- 
adjustments in the old couniry. Their 
life in enclaves has made them particu- 
larly vulnerable to “free” movements. 


THESE MINORITIES IN THE PAST 


The average American schoolboy 
knows the story of Martin Kosta and 
Louis Kossuth. He has heard of the 
thousands of immigrants who have made 


their vay to the United States in order 
to secure freedom and opportunity. 

He :s not so readily aware that these 
immigrants are an indirect impact of 
European politics on our own. Further- 
more, he does not know that in the 
haven of American security, agreements 
have bsen reached, for example, between 
the Czechs and the Slovaks and between 
the Czechs and the Carpatho-Ukrain- 
ians, cn which, in part, Czechoslovakia 
of 1913-39 was built. He is not aware 
that tke background of Lithuanian in- 
depencence must in part be sought in 
Chicago, and that many a European 
statesman such as Eamon De Valera re- 
ceived his political background in the 
Unitec States. The aspirations of a 
greater Poland, of a revived Ukrainian 
or Rus state, of a democratic Germany, 
of a resurrected Russia, can all be found. 
in par- in this country. 'The friendship 
of Woedrow Wilson for President Masa- 
ryk played no small part in the creation 
of Czechoslovakia. 

As the editor of this volume says, the 
impact of politics abroad has a telling 
effect 5n the attitude of our minorities 
in this country, especially the central- 
eastern European ones. It develops in- 
tense Lostilities by some minority groups 
to the ruling groups controlling the im- 
migrart’s native country. It encourages 
enterirg upon activities favoring govern- 
ments abroad. It causes considerable. 
agitation among the descendants of 
these minorities and splinters in the 
American stock. Finally, it causes in- 
termitzent political squabbles among the 
immig-ants themselves. 

1 Joseph S. Roucek, “Foreign Politics and 


Our Minority Groups," Phylon, Vol. II, No. 1 
(First Quarter, 1941), pp. 44-56. 
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‘THESE Minorities IN Woro War H 


This war has brought home to us as 
never before the importance of those 
people and of their points of view. 

The Slavs are the largest single bloc 
of foreign stock in the United States. 
They are also the most numerous of 
.central-eastern European peoples in this 
country. 'They succeeded—thirteen ra- 
cial groups—in 'spite of feuds centuries 
old, in meeting in congress in Detroit in 
April 1942. But this did not mean 
unity. The frictions and differences, 
fed by the memories and the events of 
Europe, still continue here on our 
shores. These groups may be able to 
join in concerted action against Hitler, 
but simultaneously, what of their aspi- 
rations? What of the period when this 
war will come to an end? How will 
their religious and social differences be 
settled even after Germany has been 
completely and permanently defeated? 
The union in its present phase would 
seem to be of momentary expediency, 
and does not mean the end of Slavic 
troubles, When the war is over they 
will flare up again, and at the peace 
table. 


Ukrainians 


Any summary such as this must begin 
with the Slavic people. Among the 
Slavs, the Ukrainians have as compli- 
cated a problern as any to settle. To 
understand them requires a little his- 
tory. For centuries they have been 
engaged in a struggle for independence. 
Their efforts have even gone so far as 
to seek a resolution of the Congress of 
the United States asking for relief from 
starvation for millions of Russian 
Ukrainians in 1932 and 1933.2 Once 
they were a great state. They tried to 
achieve freedom at the end of World 


2 H.R. 399, 73d Cong., 2d sess., entitled “Pro 
Memoriam.” 
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War I, but were unable to do so be- 
cause of Poland and Russia. At the 
peace tables, in spite of the principle 
of self-determination, they were divided. 
Forty-five million Ukrainians were scat- 
tered among Russia (37,000,000), Po- 
land (6,000,000), Rumania (1,000,000), 
and the Carpathian section of Czecho- 
slovakia (500,000). 

The American Ukrainians feel that 
their European brothers, whose land is 
the biggest single battlefield of the 


' globe, have been subject to constant 


pressure not only of Germany but also 
of Soviet Russia, just as they were un- 
der the old czarist Russia. They dis- 
trust Russia whatever her government, 
and look to the day of deliverance from 
her yoke, counting that day as their day 
of freedom. They also have lurid sto- 
ries of Polish atrocities to recount, and 
in general they seek deliverance from 
rule by Germany, Russia, Poland, Hun- 
gary, Rumania, or Czechoslovakia. 
They agitate accordingly in the United 
States. During the present war they are 
keeping silent; but they àre ready to 
combat the dominance of any country 
over the Ukrainian people. Their de- 
sire is freedom. 

One American of Ukrainian descent, 
in his dilemma, said, “The fact that Sta- 
lin is ighting Hitler does not change our 
opinion of him the least. We still think 
he is Freedom and Democracy’s Public 
Enemy No. 1. . . ."? These words, 
written in 1941, are undoubtedly ex- 
pressive of the Ukrainian feeling today 
in 1944. Prior to the present conflict 
the Ukrainians were divided between 
sympathizers with Hitler and those who 
organized to combat him. This, of 
course, has now ceased, and they fear 
and oppose Hitler. Their activities in 
the United States are carried on through 


8 Quoted from an editorial in the English 
language section of The Hour (July 28, 1941) 
by Louis Adamic in “Two-Way Passage,” 
Harper's, 1941, pp. 129-30. 
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the Hetman and ODWU organizations 
and their newspapers. 


Czecks and Slovaks and Poles 


Then there are the Czechs and the 
Slovaks, groups who more than a gen- 
eraticn ago united here in United States 
to form the Pittsburgh Agreement which 
lay at the heart of their new homeland 
in Europe in 1918-20. The Czechs, as 
if by inevitable destiny, hav2 struggled 
with the Germans for centuries. Now 
stripped of their country, but still proud, 
patriotic, and nationally self-conscious, 
they have found anew the cbjective of 
freeing their country from Germany. 
This has imbued the Slovaks, too, al- 
though they are far from united in the 
view that the Czechoslovakia of the fu- 
ture shall be a unified and single state. 
Before World War II they agitated for 
a Slovakia free from Bohemia, and ac- 
tively opposed the Czechs. This differ- 
ence is still noticeable, although consid- 
erably quieted. Momentarilv agreed in 
a common cause, they are ripe for dif- 
ferences once the cause is wen. 

'The Poles are free to speak their de- 
sires and their burning determination to 
liberate their country. Once again their 
mission of independence for Poland has 
become an unswerving objective. They 
have felt the harshness of tke conquer- 
ors’ boots since 1939 and look forward 
to the day of deliverance. Oa the other 
hand, Czech, Slovak, Ukrainian, and 
Lithuanian minorities fear a. revival of 
the prewar and historic Polend. Thus 
the struggle is obscured anc confused, 
with this much clear, that Poles are di- 
vided on the question of ccllaboration 
with Russia and firm in the desire for 
a revived Poland, while other minority 
groups are not certain of how far they 
iavor Polish rebirth. 


Baltic peoples 


The Lithuanians, Latvians -and Esto- 
nians, children of the former Baltic re- 
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publics but not all Slavs, are not so 
lucky as their Polish confreres. The 
absorption of their countries by Russia 
and Germany has left them without an- 
chor. Latvia and Estonia lost their 
independence to Soviet Russia, while 
Lithuania was parceled between Russia 
and Germany. It appears very likely 
that—the Atlantic Charter to the con- 
trary rotwithstanding—they will not re- 
gain t3eir independence whichever side 
wins. 'The freedom so dearly won at 
the erd of World War I will not be 
restored by an Allied victory. They 
press jor it, but with relatively little 
success. In some victory parades in this 
country they are not permitted to carry 
their countries’ flags, for fear of of- 
fending the Soviet Union. These people 
want Hitler out, but do not want any- 
one else in. They are poignantly aware 
of the recent killing and deportations of 
their people. They were liberated in 
1918—:9 and do not want to lose their 
hard-won freedom. 


Balkar. peoples 


For the Yugoslavs, the story is some- 
what the same as for the Czechs and 
Slovaks. Their former state has dis- 
appeared. The differences of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes still continue. Be- 
fore this war, Yugoslavia witnessed a 
struggle between Serbs and Croats not 
unlike that between Czechs and Slovaks. 
It hac absorbed the old Montenegrin 
state and had attempted to amalgamate 
the Slcvenians into the racial composite 
and make a nation of it. When Hitler | 
struck Yugoslavia, the state cracked 
partly of itself, because of racial differ- 
ences and lack of sympathetic amal- 
gamation. It is not strange that even 
the opponents of the forces of occupa- 
tion cannot agree, but fall under dif- 
ferent leaders. Such is the history of 
the Belkans, such of Yugoslavia. The 
Croats distrust the Serbs, and so do the 
Slovenss. Efforts at union for a revived 
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Yugoslavia have failed. Today the 
Yugoslavs in this country are divided 
into Communists and anti-Communists. 
They respond.to Pan-Slavism, and ef- 
forts are being made to exploit this atti- 
tude. However, as minority groups in 
the United States, they quarrel with one 
another. 

As for the Bulgarians and the Mace- 
donians, their problems are not yet in 
order. Bulgaria, caught in the net of 
Axis activity with strong sentiments for 
Russia, also as a defeated power of the 
last war, was forced to receive her citi- 
zens as they were driven out of the areas 
being peopled by the Greek refugees 
migrating from Asia Minor after the 
Greco-Turkish war. Bulgarians in this 
country cannot love the Greeks, but 
they do not know which way to turn. 
Macedonians have agitated for many 
years and still continue to work for a 
free Macedonia, although their people 
are divided among neighboring powers. 

Russians too are divided into those 
who favor and those who oppose the 
new government. 

Blair Bolles in an excellent article, 
“The Stew in the Melting Pot,” * shows 
how these Balkan and eastern minori- 
ties quarrel among themselves—Slovak- 
Americans versus Czech-Americans, 
Serbo-Americans versus Croat-Ameri- 
cans, Czechs and Poles versus Russians, 
and so forth. These include princes, 
ministers, and all kinds of leaders stir- 
ring friction in our midst and bringing 
Europe’s discords within our gates. 


` Non-Slavic peoples 


Turning next to the non-Slavic Euro- 
pean minorities, it is impossible to give 
detailed attention to each central-east- 
ern group. The Greeks are divided on 
the question of a republic. The heroism 
and glorious fighting of the war against 


4See Adamic, of. cit. n. 3, pp. 108-9. 
5 Harper's, Jan. 1943, pp. 179-86. 
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Mussolini was not inspired by an un- 
divided support for Metaxas and the 
King. It was love for Greece that in- 
spired all Greeks in united defense, and 
these same Greeks are still divided on 
the question of a republic. The atti- 
tude of the United States on the mat- 
ter will be of real moment to all Greeks 
in this country. A substantial group of 
former inhabitants of the Dodecanese 
Islands are organized into a Dodecane- 
sian League in the United States, dedi- 
cated to a throwing off of the Italian 
yoke and to a reunion with Greece. A 
small group agitate for the inclusion of 
a small section of Albania in the new 
Greece which shall be revived after the 
war is over. Naturally, conflicts open 
and subdued are going on among 
Greeks, Albanians, and Italians in the 
United States over these matters. 

A report issued March 1, 1943 an- 
nounced that four separate Austrian 
groups—Austrian Action, the Assembly 
for a Democratic Austrian Republic, 
'The Freie Oesterreichische Jugend, and 
the Austrian Youth Assembly—had or- 
ganized and united into the American 
Federation of Austrian Democrats, thus 
supposedly uniting Austrians in the 
United States into a single group for 
freedom and democratic self-determina- 
tion. Independent action by the groups, 
however, still continues. Three journals 
were united into Freiheit für Oester- 
reich. Yet just shortly before this, 
Secretary Stimson, in a letter addressed 
to *Otto of Austria," indicated that 
the State Department favored a restora- 
tion of the Hapsburg monarchy which 
was buried in 1918, although, in Lord 
Bryce's words of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, its ghost sits crowned on the grave 
thereof. The War Department indi- 
cated that it supported Otto, who spoke 
of 10,000,000 Americans of Austrian 
birth, which could only have included 
Yugoslavs, Czechs, and others who a 
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generation before had repudiszted every- 
thing Otto stands for. Otto is a refugee 
and not a leader; but he confuses the 
thinking on the subject of Austria. 

The Finns, who not so long ago were 
praised and cheered on in their war with 
Russiz, are today at war with the same 
country and over the same issues. They 
are enemies of our allies, and we have 
asked their representatives to leave our 
shores. If the fate of our relations with 
Finland is a headache for our State De- 
partment, how much more is it for our 
loyal and democratic Finns! There are 
only a few of them who are not keenly 
aware of the Russian menace to Fin- 
land and the history of the past cen- 
turies. Loyalty to the United States, 
yet fondness and fear for the well-being 
of Finland, mean that the Finnish- 
American element is looking forward to 
the postwar era with the g-eatest of 
trepidation, for the straws in the wind 
indicate that Russia is still implacable 
and that the United States is too far 
away to be of assistance. 

Then there are the Hungarians, who 
at the end of the last war ga:ned their 
independence, but as a defeated people 
were stripped of territory by tkeir neigh- 
bors. When the chance cam» to gain 
it back, they seized the Carpatho- 
Ukraine when Hitler broke Czechoslo- 
vakia. They joined the Axis in its war 
on Russia and consequently were the 
recipients of a declaration of war by 
Britain. Since the United States took 
its time to declare war on Bucapest, its 
Axis-prompted leaders were cuite irri- 
tated by Washington's disregard of their 
war proclamation. Their lot presum- 
ably will be no better when ihe Allies 
shall have won their victory; but for 


the Hungarians in the United States to | 


comment on this matter is not in order. 
Yet here they are, with deep-seated and 
unexpressible convictions and views. 
For the moment, most of their agitation 
splits cn the revival of the Hapsburg 
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` monarchy and the frontiers after the 


war.® 


* REFUGEES 


Built in part of refugees, this country 
has been able to absorb only a fraction 
of the refugees who have recently come 
from abroad, especially from the Axis- 
dominated countries. Not only do 
these p2ople reed help, but many have 
entered into competition with resident 
citizens for professional and other posi- 
tions. They have also sowed their fears, 
suspicicns, and hatreds in American soil. 
They have brought with them their un- 
derstandings, misunderstandings, suffer- 
ings, ard memories of Europe. These 
will never be deleted from their think- 
ing or their kopes. For every Beneš, 
Halecki. Pribichevich, and Kosanovich 
there are hundreds of people without 
reputation, less articulate and famous, 
who nevertheless leave their impact on 
Americen thought and action. 

The Nazi steam roller has recently 
squeezed onto our shores,a contingent 
of active emigrees who are busy stirring 
up and keeping alive Europe's quarrels. 
Archduke Otto has already been men- 
tioned. Hans Rott, formerly of Kurt 
Schuschaigg's Cabinet, fires the hopes 
for Empress Zita's return by agitating 
for an Austrian rebirth. Count Ferdi- 
nand Czernin, an Austrian loyalist, has 
accused Rott’s group of being a “politi- 
cal splinter,” but is now merged with 
it. Tibor Eckhardt, former Hungarian 
Minister, inspires the Hungarians to hit 
at the Czechoslovak Government in Ex- 
ile. Ivan Subotitch, the former Yugo- 
slav Minister to Great Britain, fans the 
quarrel of Serbs and Croats in the 


€ JosepE. S. Roucek, “The ‘Free Movements’ 
of Horthy's Eckhardt and Austria's Otto,” The 
Public Op nion Quarterly, VII (Fall, 1943), pp. 
466-77, analyzes the propaganda activities of 
Budapest authorities among the American 
Hungariars. 
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United States. Likewise Constantin 
Fotitch, Milan Hodza, Ignace Matu- 
szewski, and Jovan Duchich stir up 
Serb, Croat, and Slovene Americans 
over a future Yugoslavia; Poles, Czechs, 
Slovaks, and Hungarians over a com- 
mon border between future Poland and 
Hungary; and other similar issues. 
These are only a few of the many stir- 
ring our melting pot. 


ORGANIZATION AND PROPAGANDA 


Organizations among the minority 
groups in the United States vary. They 
include, among other institutions, paro- 
chial schools, benefit societies, singing 
groups, fraternal organizations, social 
clubs, co-operatives, and health institu- 
tions. These serve simultaneously as 
unifying agencies, vehicles of thought, 
clearing houses of information, propa- 
ganda outlets, and perpetuators of Eu- 
ropean culture, folkways, and attitudes. 
When combined with natural associa- 
tions among people of the same minori- 
ties at social gatherings, at church, and 
in the home, some idea of their influence 
may be apparent. 

Not only do the people of central- 
eastern Europe listen to short-wave 
broadcasts from abroad, but they also 
have their own radio programs such as 
the Polish hour and the Lithuanian mu- 
sic. The press carries their programs, 
and foreign language moving pictures 
may be found. Through war relief en- 
tertainments, balls, pageants, and pa- 
rades they acquaint the country with 
their causes. Two illustrations in point 
are Finnish Relief, Inc. and the Greek 
War Relief Association. 

Special organizations and their bu- 
reaus or publications may be used to 
acquaint the American public with a 
cause which might otherwise lack em- 
phasis or attention. The following are 
a few organizations doing such work for 
the countries of central-eastern Europe: 
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Czechoslovak National Council 

National Committee for the Restoration of 
Greece 

Polish Information Center 

Yugoslav News Bulletin 

Ukrainian American Educational Institute 

Dodecanesian League of America 

United Ukrainian Organizations of the 
United States 

Ukrainian Cultural Society 

Central Committee of the Macedonian Po- 
litical Organization in the United States 

Lithuanian Cultural Institute 

Serbian National Defense Committee 


Enough has been said to show that 
there is great activity among these peo- 
ple, which logically required the State 
Department certification ruling of De- 
cember 10, 1941. This is a field of in- 
vestigation and study which to date has 
been only lightly touched. 


NEED TO KNow THESE PEOPLE 
It has been aptly said, 


Americans of Polish, Croatian, Serbian, 
Slovak, Czech, Hungarian and other de- 
scendants are interested in European is- 
sues not so much because Hodza, Matu- 
szewski, Eckhardt, Subotitch, or others 
“stir them up," but often because they 
see better the possible dangers in the 
European situation.* 


Some appreciation of this fact was evi- 
denced when the President appointed 
an advisory committee on political refu- 
gees headed by James G. McDonald; 
but Freda Kirchwey insists that the 
State Department fails “to understand 
even the elements of the conflict in 
which the United States is inextricably 
engaged." ® 

Perhaps the matter can be more forci- 
bly expressed in another way. Approxi- 


* Yuroslav J. Chyz, "The War and the For- 
eign-language Press," Common Ground, Vol. 3, 
No. 3 (Spring, 1943), p. 8. 

8 Freda Kirchwey, "State Department versus 
Political Refugees," Nation, Vol. 151, No. 26 
(Dec. 28, 1940), pp. 648-49. 
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mately one-third of our people are for- 
eign-born or first-generation Americans, 
speaking 38 languages, and served by 
over 1,000 newspapers with about 
7,000,000 readers. Of these a substan- 
tial number—4,545,000—have come 
from central-eastern Europe. They are 
a potential source of great economic, 
moral, and political strength. p 
The political leaders driven here by 
the war have increased the free move- 


ments, for example of the Poles, Czechs,, 


Yugoslavs, Austrians, Hungarians, and 
Rumanians. Newspapers, radio, and 
various organizations have served as 
their vehicles of expression and thought. 

Naturally sympathetic to the coun- 
tries of their origin, the vast majority 
of these people are loyal to this country, 
although they often suffer distrust - be- 
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cause Df the disloyalties of small minori- 


ties. They are strong for prosecuting E 
the war, but differ on the postwar settle- `` 
ments. A potent influence abroad, their ^ ` 


wishes have even materialized independ- 
ent stztes, as they did when the Polish, 
Czech. and Lithuanian independences ` 
were irst proclaimed in Philadelphia, 
October 26, 1918. 

As experts on foreign affairs, these mi- 
norities are a well of untapped informa- 
tion which should be carefully explored 
before we enter upon any European 
commitments. The complicated char- 
acter of any postwar settlement for 
centra-eastern Europe can quickly be 
learned by a study of the numerous 
aspirations of these minorities in the 
Unitec States. They are original source 
material for American foreign policy. 


Thorsten V. Kalijarvi, Ph.D., is executive director 
of the New Hampshire State Plarming and Develop- 
ment Commiszion, Concord, on leave from the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, where he is professor of 
government, having served in variyus capacities with 
that institution since 1923. He i: author of Memel 
Statute (1937, published also in German) ; co-author 
of Governmen: of New Hampshire (1939) ; editor of 
Modern World Politics (1942); contributor to pro- 
fessional jourrals and newspapers; and lecturer on 
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Struggle Among United Nations Viewpoints 


By Emir LENGYEL 


ENTRAL-EASTERN Europe has 

long been a diplomatic battlefield. 
‘While much of it was compactly settled 
by homogeneous groups, other parts be- 
longed to that broad twilight zone of 
Europe on which several small nation- 
alities were struggling to obtain foot- 
holds which sometimes were little bet- 
ter than mere toe holds. 

The great powers were naturally at- 
tracted by the nationality vacuum ex- 
isting in this twilight zone. One of 
these powers was Poland, herself a twi- 
light-zone nation. But she could not 
make a stand against Prussia and later 
against united Germany on the one side, 
and Russia on the other side, both of 
which developed strong powers of at- 
traction. 

Over much of central-eastern Europe 
-the long struggle between the aggressive 
west and the fatalistic east lasted for 
centuries. That is why much of this 
land became the battleground of the Old 
World. In few parts of Eurasia was 
bloodshed more chronic than here. 

The struggle among the United Na- 
tions in this area is closely delimited 
both in time and in space. Up to the 
middle of last November the struggle 
between the Anglo-Saxon powers—to 
use a short but not quite accurate term 
for Britain and the United States—and 
the Soviet Union was too obvious to be 
overlooked. It cropped up in discus- 
sions, newspaper columns, and particu- 
larly in left-wing publications. It was 
contended that the western powers— 
another name for Anglo-Saxon—were 
working at cross-purposes with the So- 
viets. In extreme right-wing organs, 
on the other hand, it was asserted that 
Russia's aims were diametrically op- 
posed to those of the Anglo-Saxons. 

This was merely a prolongation of the 


pre-Second World War battle of words 
between the two factions. While the 
western world charged the Soviets with 
destructive designs on its way of life, 
the Soviets seemed to be convinced that 
the western powers were determined to 
bring about their downfall. 

'The Moscow Conference of the three 
foreign ministers last November helped 
to allay suspicion to a large extent. It 
was natural, however, that a certain 
residue of it should continue to disturb 
fully harmonious relations. Just the 
same, the atmosphere was cleared at 
Moscow sufficiently to make it possible 
to write about certain aspects of this 
subject in historical perspective. 

The battle of the great powers was 
not an isolated phenomenon. It had its 
repercussions in parts of this region 
where underground warfare against the 
invaders flared into outbursts of civil 
strife. 


RUSSIA AND THE BALTIC STATES 


In space, a definite line of demarca- 
tion may be observed between the Baltic 
and Balkan regions. The former is of 
far less importance in this connection 
than the latter, and therefore it de- 
mands less attention. In this respect 
the attitude of the Soviet Government 
is definitive. It has been given voice 
several times in Russian publications, 
which, naturally, reflect the official atti- 
tude. It was also expressed by Soviet 
Ambassador Constantine Oumansky in 
his address in Mexico City on Novem- 
ber 15, 1943, commemorating the Rus- 
sian Revolution. 

'The official Russian attitude thus re- 
vealed clings to the view that the Soviet 
western boundary is that of 1940, which 
included the Baltic republics of Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania, and a large part 
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of Poland.‘ One can no more argue 
about this line, the Soviets stated, than 
one can argue about the boundaries of 
the United States. 

The attitude of the United States and 
Great Britain on this issue tas been set 
forth only by implication. Perhaps the 
most significant statement on that score 
was that of Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull in his report to Cong-ess on No- 
: vember 18, 1943, about his mission to 
Moscow to confer with the Foreign Of- 
fice chiefs of Great Britain and the So- 
viets. In that speech the Secretary paid 
high tribute to the Soviets. All the 
more significant are his stress of a part 
of the Moscow Declaration and his own 
` words of interpretation. The quotation 
of the declaration dealt with *the prin- 
ciple of sovereign equality cf all peace- 
loving states and open to membership 
by all such states, large and small." 
Secretary Hull added: l 


I should like to lay particular stress on 
this provision of the declaration. The prin- 
ciple of sovereign equality of ell peace-lov- 
ing states, irrespective of size and strength, 
as partners in a future system of general 
security will be the foundation stone upon 
which the future international organization 
will, or should, be constructed 


The problem is a thorny one, to say 
the very least. There had never been 
an Estonia or a Latvia as an independ- 
ent nation before 1918, and Lithuania 
had been merged with Poland centuries 
before. Would these three countries 
have been set up by the Versailles peace- 
makers after the First World War if 
they had not been eager to use them as 
bars of the cage behind which the Big 
Bad Red Bear was to be chained? 

On the other hand, Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania are distinct nations with 


1 For a convenient survey of the background 
of this problem, see Ernst C. Heimreich, “The 
Baltic States," in Joseph S. Roucek (Ed.), 
Contemporary Europe (New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Co., 1941), Chap. XX, pp. 432-55. 
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all the appurtenances of nationhood. 
True, they are small, one of them—Es- 
tonia—having no more than a million 
inhabitants. But are we to act on the 
view that only big nations have a right 
to live? In the past, to be sure, small 
national units had meager chance for 
independent statehood. But then again, 
the future world-is to be better than was 
the discredited past. : 


RUSSIA AND POLAND 


What super-Solomon can solve the 
problem of the contested territory be- 
tween the Poles and the Russians? A 
glance at an ethnographic map shows 
that, as a matter of fact, the Polish 
settlement ends at about the Russo- 
German 1940 boundary line. The ter- 
ritory to the west of it is inhabited by 
Poles, while the region to the east is in- 
habited by White Russians and Little 
Russians, also known as Ukrainians and 
Ruthenians. 
` There can be little doubt that the 
Little Russians are merely a branch of 
the great Russian tree, but many 
Ukrainians claim that they are at least 
as different from the Russians as are 
the Poles. Should Ukraine be made 
into an independent nation? It would 
be preposterous to suggest that to a vic- 
torious Russia. If it is to remain at- 
tached to another nation, which one 
should that be? Historically, much of 
the Ukraine belonged to prepartitioned 
Poland. But the Ukrainians are more 
like the Russians than like the Poles. 


Besides, under the Soviet system of. 


government they enjoy at least cultural 
freedom. Under the Polish Republic, 
between the two World Wars, they re- 
ceived no such treatment. But suppos- 
ing a more liberal Poland would grant 
them autonomy? 

As a result of this controversy a most 
anomalous situation arose; two United 
Nations, fighting on the same side 
against a common enemy, broke off dip- 
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lomatic relations. Such an action usu- 
ally precedes actual hostilities. 

These hostilities did exist in the dip- 
lomatic field. The Polish Government 
at the end of 1943 was said to have been 
united in its opposition to Soviet Rus- 
sia? It was at that time a government 
of national concentration, in which the 
Socialists were represented by Minister 
of Labor Jan Stanczyk, while alleged 
reactionaries and anti-Semites were rep- 
resented by such men as Monsignor 
Zygmunt Kaczynski, the Minister of 
Education, and Waclaw Komarnicki, 
the Minister of Justice. The Polish 
Commander in Chief, Kazimierz Sos- 
nowski, was said to be a bitter opponent 
of the Soviets. Premier Stanislaw Mi- 
kolajczyk was colorless. 

The struggle between the Russian and 
Polish attitudes was reflected in the re- 
lations of the Czechoslovak and Polish 
exiled governments in London. While 
the Polish Government was anti-Soviet, 
the Czech Government was strongly pro- 
Soviet. Czech policy was predicated 
upon the existence of a strong Russia 
as a counterweight to Germany. Be- 
cause of the Polish-Russian conflict, the 
Czechs dropped their original plan of a 
federal union with the Poles. That plan 
had been conceived in the bold belief 
that after the Second World War the 
smaller countries must pool their all in 
order to hold their own in a world in 
which size threatened to monopolize na- 
tional sovereign rights. 

It is difficult to foresee how the dis- 
pute between Russia and her western 
neighbors can be settled, nor is the solu- 
tion within the scope of this article. 
But it is certain beyond the least doubt 
that the re-establishment of the Baltic 
States would recreate the conditions 
that existed before the war in this re- 
gion. The existence of those states 
would weaken Russia, which would be 


2 Basil J. Vlavianos, “Europe’s Exiled Gov- 
ernments,” The Nation, Nov. 1, 1943, p. 615. 
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kept away from the best strategic loca- 
tions and the most useful Baltic ports. 
Conversely, such an arrangement would 
favor Germany. 


BACKGROUND OF THE BALKAN 
STRUGGLE 


The Balkan Peninsula has been his- 
tory’s witches’ caldron throughout many 
generations. Why this is so can be seen 
only in reference to the past. Out of 
the past have grown present-day condi- 
tions. Hence a brief survey of the past 
is necessary.? 

About half a dozen imperial wills 
clashed in the Balkans before the war. 
The most aggressive of them was that 
of czarist Russia, which, from the days 
of Peter the Great, had a national obses- 
sion to round out a vast country with 
access to practicable trade routes—the 
warm-water route. Many a war she 
fought in furtherance of this aim; but 
she was thwarted by foreign countries, 
especially Great Britain. 

It was England's policy to keep Rus- 
sia behind her iron cage. Above all, the 
bear was to be kept from reaching Con- 
stantinople. The British feared that 
there it would cause great havoc. The 
English taboos of Suez and the route to 
India were brought into the discussion. 
Then London made a volte-face during 
the First World War, flung the doors of 
the bear's cage wide open, and gave it 
leave to settle on the Straits. This she 
may have done in recognition of the 

8 Cf.: Joseph S. Roucek, The Politics of the 
Balkans (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1939); Roucek, *Danubian and Balkan Eu- 
rope,” in Francis J. Brown, Charles Hodges, 
and Joseph S. Roucek, Contemporary World 
Politics (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1939), Chap. 15, pp. 326-56; Stoyan Pribiche- 
vich, World Without End (New York: Reynal 
& Hitchcock, 1939); Emil Lengyel, The Dan- 
ube (New York: Random House, 1939) ; C. A. 
Macartney, Danube Basin (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1942); Michael Padev, Escape from the 
Balkans (Indianapolis, Ind.: Bobbs-Merrill, 
1943) ; etc. 
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fact that she had misjudged the situa- 
tion: Germany was a greaier danger 
than Russia. Or she may heve done it 
in order to rectify a policy which con- 
tained far more emotional than logical 
factors. At any rate, England's Balkan 
policy was largely reflective, in that it 
reflected her attitude towarc the Rus- 
sians. 

Germany was actively interested in 
the Balkans before the First World War. 
'The peninsula was the main romponent 
of her so-called Lebensraum. Germany's 
young industries eagerly pounced upon 
the great opportunities preserted by the 
opening up of the Balkans to the west 
after Turkey’s quick disintegration as 
an imperialistic power. 

The Reich’s bosom friend, the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy, also announced 
. its interest in the Balkan countries. 
The monarchy was not strong enough 
to take the initiative, but it was not 
weak enough to be a mere onlooker 
while the grabbing contest wes on. For 
the decrepit Hapsburg rule, this was a 
matter of prestige—hence a matter of 
life or death. 

While the Balkan Peninsula belonged 
to Turkey, it was a political vacuum, 
which is abhorred not merely by Nature 
but also by great powers. Hence all 
the powers that laid claim to being con- 
sidered great felt under some sort of 
immoral obligation to do something or 
other about the unfortunate peninsula. 
The French Republic, for instance, 
which then had no territorial stake in 
this region, began to take a deep inter- 
est in the Balkan problem, probably be- 
cause French is its lingua franca. 

Not to be outdone by the more ener- 
getic powers, Italy, but recently united, 
also decided to join the crowd oi greedy 
powers. She had been kicked around 
so much by others that, now that she 
was free, she decided to do some kick- 
ing herself, and it had to be cone at the 
expense of the Balkans. 


t 
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Thus we see that half a dozen gravi- 
tational pulls were exerted on the Bal- 
kan region—pulled in every possible 
direction. .There the magnetic fields of 
old ani new great powers intersected. 
That is why the peninsula became an- 
other aame for bloodshed. Constant 
interference on the part of the great 
powers accentuated the Balkan’s dis- 
positioa for short tempers. It was the 
policy 5f the powers to employ the age- 
old device of divide et impera, which 
resulted in the inevitable fratricidal 
strife. 


THE LENGTHENED SHADOW OF 
THE Past 


That was the situation in the past 
and that is the situation today, with 
some modifications. Austria is out of 
the picture, of course. Italy was very - 
much m it under Mussolini’s hectic re- 
gime, but she was there as a German 
Satellite. France can no longer pursue 
a dynanic policy in the Balkans. That 
leaves -he field to Russia, Great Britain, 
and Germany. To a smaller extent at 
present, but possibly to a larger extent 
in the future, Turkey is also playing a 
part. There is a possibility that the 
United States has a hand in the Balkan 
pie. 

'The story of the Chetniks has been 
told many times and it needs no re- 
telling." A few months after the Ger- 
mans aad overrun Yugoslavia, word 
reachec the outside world about an ef- 
fective guerrilla movement in that coun- 
try. This was late in the summer of 
1941. The guerrillas were known as 
ChetniEs. Their name is derived from 
the Turkish word chete (band or gang), _ 
and Cketniks were the Balkan patriots 
fighting their Turkish rulers before the 
Balkan War saw the eclipse of the Otto- 
man Empire in the peninsula. At the 


* Tn it: most comprehensive form it has been 
told by Louis Adamic, My Native Land, New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1943. 
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same time, word reached the outside 
world that a certain Draga Mikhailo- 
vich, variously reported as a colonel and 
as a general, was in command of these 
underground fighters. 

About a year later, word reached the 
world about the emergence of another 
group of fighters, known as the Parti- 
sans. Simultaneously, the Russian press 
and the Daily Worker of New York 
featured stories to the effect that Mi- 
khailovich was a “pro-Axis traitor.” 5 

. The leader of the Partisans was said to 
be a man called “Tito,” whose real name 
was Josip Brozovich, also known as 
Broz, an ex-metalworker of Zagreb, ex- 
prisoner of war in Russia, ex-prisoner of 
Yugoslav King Alexander, and veteran 
of the Spanish Loyalist Army. He was 
reputed to be a Communist. 

Who were these groups, and who are 
they today? The average American 
newspaper reader who took an interest 
in such matters gained a rather definite 
impression about these movements, 
based upon his daily reading fare. Mi- 
khailovich was exalted as the great hero 
of the Balkans, whose name would be 
linked by posterity to the legendary 
Turk-beaters of the Middle Ages. He 
was represented as a man on whose head 
the Germans set a fabulously high price. 
He was depicted as the heart and soul 
of the Yugoslav resistance, the voice of 
oppressed Europe, and the messenger of 
a free world. 

On the other hand, the average reader 
gained the impression that the Partisans 
were Communist freebooters who obeyed 
the commands of a mysterious outside 
power which it was not difficult to iden- 
tify as the Soviet Union. 


A CHANGE IN THE PICTURE 
Very slowly the picture began to 
change. By the middle of 1943 it 
seemed to be clear that most of the 


5 See Louis Adamic, My Native Land (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1943), p. 63. 
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anti-Axis fighting in Yugoslavia was 
done by the Partisans, not by the Chet- 
niks. The latter were reported, in a 
roundabout and therefore not very re- 
liable manner, to have declared that 
they would not fight the Axis as yet, 
so as not to expose themselves to the 
danger of extermination, but would 
await the arrival of the United Nations 
liberating forces. 

It was also reported in the press with 
increasing frequency that the Mikhailo- 
vich Chetniks did not consider the sea- 
son closed for hunting on the Partisans. 
The usual roundabout reports told the 
world that the former were waging regu- 
lar war on the latter, with pitched bat- 
tles and all the other trimmings of real 
war. At the same time, it was also re- 
ported that the Partisans had shot sev- 
eral prominent Chetniks for complicity 
with the Germans. 

In the early fall of 1943, Yugoslavia’s 
youthful King Peter issued a call to 
both underground movements to co-op- 
erate with each other. 'This seemed to 
be a confirmation of the previous ru- 
mors. The King would not have issued 
such a call if the two groups had worked 
together. A short time thereafter, Brit- 
ish Middle East Commander Sir Henry 
Maitland Wilson issued a call to the 
Chetniks not to attack the Partisans, 
but make war on the common German 
foe. 

'This official admission let the cat out 
of the bag. So it was true that a civil 
war was raging in the mountains of 
Yugoslavia. 'The world now began to 
ask with real concern, Who are these 
Partisans and Chetniks? 


Wuo Are THEY? 


According to one view, it is the old 
Belgrade ruling set, charshiya, that is 
behind the Chetnik revolt? It was the 


8 Heinz H. F. Eulau, *Europe's Exiled Gov- 
ernments,” The New Republic, Nov. 1, 1943, 
p. 615. 
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late King Alexander that established the 
dictatorship which this ruling clique is 
reported to want to perpetuate. The 
Chetnik guerrillas are all-Serbian, hence 
they represent only one segment of the 
Yugoslavs. They are violently opposed 
to the Croats and the Slovenes, whom 
they have been massacring. The Chet- 
niks’ policy is represented by this opin- 
ion to be to prepare the ground for the 
invasion not merely of the Allies but 
also of the former ruling clique. 

This view holds that the Partisans 
are the real Yugoslavs, a nation. of 
Serbs, Croats, Slovenes, Montenegrins, 
and others. They are opposed to the 
Serbian dictatorship, to the restoration 
of the centralized national dictatorship. 
They are in favor of a federated Yugo- 
slavia, in which all componeat elements 
—not merely the Serbians—would en- 
joy equal rights. 

The Chetniks were backed by the 
British, who thus wanted to fight not 
merely the Axis, but also, indirectly, 
the Soviets?” It was they, with the 
help of the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, that “built up” Mikhailovich 
and. made him an international hero. 
When the British realized that their 
man had gone too far they a:tempted to 
clip his wings, but he had developed a 
mania of grandeur by that time and was 
lost. 

On the other hand, the Partisans were 
represented as the group that more 
nearly expressed the sympathies of the 
Yugoslavs for the Russians. Occasion- 
ally it has been hinted that these guer- 

` rillas received help from the Soviets via 
parachute troopers. The treatment the 
Partisans have received at the hands oi 
Soviet newspapers can leave no doubt 
as to where Russia's sympathies lie. 
Toward the end of 1943 th» Partisans 


* See. Adamic, of. cit. n. 4, throughout the 
book. 
8 See Michael Padev, op. cit. n. 3. 
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were ar more numerous and far more 
active than the Chetniks, from which 
fact one may draw the conclusion that 
the Sevietg? policy prevailed over that 
of the die-hard British imperialists, as 
described by Louis Adamic. 

The Germans’ game was said to be a 
The Nazis’ No. 1 
Lebensraum was the Balkan Peninsula, 
and tke best part of it, from their point 
of view, was Yugoslavia. They set up 
the quisling regime of Serbian General 
Milan Nedić, and had their Croat pup- 
pet, Ante Pavelić, a convicted killer, 
massacre countless Serbians. They 
causec confusion among the two parti- 
san groups, and in general endeavored 
to have the land depopulated, in the 
hope that the German Fatherland would 
triumph even though it was to lose the 
war azainst the major powers. A de- 
populeted Yugoslavia would be an easy 
prey of the nearest great power, and 
that was Germany. 


THE GREEKS HAVE SEVERAL Worps 
FOR It 


Even more confused was the situa- 
tion in Greece, another country over- 
run by the Germans in the spring of 
1941. That unfortunate nation suf- 
fered more than any other Balkan coun- 
try, as the Germans let it starve. 

But even when starving, the Greeks 
had the strength to launch an under- 
ground war against the Axis. These 
guerrillas did not produce well-known 
leaders of the Mikhailovich and Tito 
stamp Only the name of a certain 
Colonel Napoleon Zervas has penetrated 
to the outside world, and his role is 
nebulcus. The principal underground 
organization is the National Liberation 
Front, known as the EAM, created a 
year after the German invasion.® It is 
a co-o-dinating group of various politi- 

?Basl J. Vlavianos, “The Greek United 
Front,” The Nation, Nov. 6, 1943, p. 527. 
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cal parties, ranging all the way from 
the Communists to the clericals and the 
Cretan Nationalists of Colonel Man- 
takas. The object of this front is to 
clear the enemy out of Greece and to 
set up à democratic government after 
liberation. The army of this political 
front is known as the ELAS. There are 
two other guerrilla armies—the Greek 
Democratic National Army (EDES) 
and the National Social Liberty League 
(EEKA). f 

Certain newspaper reports claimed 
that these groups were combating one 
another on the ground that some of 
them were Communists while others 
were Nationalists.° Against this alle- 
gation Greek sources protested, insisting 
that all guerrilla organizations were 
united against the invader and that the 
political difference between them was 
that of shades. They all seem to agree, 
however, on the point that King George 
II should not return to Greece as the 
ruler. 'The sovereign is accused of hav- 
ing been a backer—wittingly or unwit- 
tingly—of the autocratic regime of the 
late Premier Metaxas, which looked 
very much like a fascist rule to the 
liberty-loving Greeks. 

It has been hinted that it was the 
British Government that invited the 
Greek Government in Exile to transfer 
its headquarters from London to Cairo, 
' where it is easier to control it because 
Egypt is under military control. 

The identity of the backers of the 
Greek guerrillas is not clear. The ELAS 
seems to have the blessing of Moscow. 
It is possible that antagonisms did not 
develop in Greece between the powers, 
because they learned from the Yugoslav 
example that none but the enemy bene- 
fits from their family squabbles. 
also possible that Russian and British 
differences were composed before the 
Greek situation had become sufficiently 
clear to enable them to take sides. 

10 See New York Times, Nov. 2, 1943. 
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NECESSITY FOR UNITY 


As the Allies moved closer to victory 
it became more and more evident that 
they realized the very great danger of 
divided counsel in their ranks. They 
saw that the German propaganda ma- 
chine was outdoing itself turning out 
copy about United Nations internal 
problems. As the Nazis’ hope for vic- 
tory on the battlefield began to ebb, 
they turned toward the hope of victory 
on the field of propaganda. At one 
time the situation looked bad for us, 
but the Moscow Conference of Foreign 
Ministers changed the picture as if by 
magic. The United Nations govern- 
ments became aware of the fact that it 
lay in their power not only to win the 
war but also to win the peace. . 

While nothing is more difficult than 
to foresee the future in a turbulent age 
like ours, it seems to be sure that it lies 
in our power to thwart the enemy's at- 
tempts to throw confusion into: our 
ranks. 'This can be done by a type of 
co-operation that leaves no doubt in the 
minds of the people of this danger zone 
of Europe that the major powers among 
the United Nations do not consider this 
great crusade for a decent world as a 
grabbing contest for trade and diplo- 
matic position. 

The nations which have been closest 
to mortal danger, the Balkan countries, 
realize today that their own safety lies 
in the close co-operation of Russia, 
Britain, and possibly Turkey and the 
United States. 

Modern Turkey seems to have broken 
with the tragic heritage of a past which 
measured success in terms of loot, terri- 
torial and otherwise. All she wants is 
peace along her boundaries, so that she 
shall not be always exposed to the dan- 
ger of having to interrupt her great 
nation-building work. 

The United States has looked upon 
this part of the earth as a curiosity. If 
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we are to avert disaster, this attitude 
must change. The very fact that this 
is an international danger zane should 
put us on our guard. We must realize 
that this region is the very backyard of 
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the Un.ted States, if we consider his- 
torical realities and not merely mislead- 
ing mileage figures. If we learn our 
lesson, we shall do our part in securing 
peace. 
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economics at the Polytechnic Instizute of Brooklyn, 
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Outpost of Two Hemispheres (1642), end Siberia 
(1943), and is a contributor to perwdicals and news- 
papers on international relations. 


Toward Peace in Central and Eastern Europe 


By Epuarp BENES 


T IS generally agreed that one of the 
outstanding problems of the new 
postwar Europe will be the status of 
central Europe in connection with the 
final postwar status of Germany. Ever 
since the days of Frederick the Great, 
this has been the first point of Prussian 
and German attack. It was so in the 
days of Bismarck. It was so in 1914, 
and again in 1939. But, of course, the 
German Drang nach Osten, or nach 
Südosten, has been on every occasion 
the prelude to a Drang nach Westen. 
Nazi Germany, master of central and 
eastern Europe, has made herself master 
of the Continent; and this, in spite of 
Japanese collaboration, she has made 
merely a step to world domination. By 
denying German troops access to cen- 
tral Europe, the whole scheme for world 
domination would be frustrated. 


TREATMENT OF GERMANY 


It follows, therefore, that we cannot 
even begin to decide the status of cen- 
tral Europe until we have found and 
applied the just solution for the German 
problem. To my mind it is a condition 
sine qua non of permanent European 
peace that Germany should be restricted 
to those frontiers which she held before 
she began her illegal and tyrannical oc- 
cupation of Austria, not to mention the 
frontiers which she held before the Mu- 
nich decree. It would be a profound 
mistake, I think, if we allowed Germany 
to retain even an inch of the territory 
which she acquired through force or the 
threat of force. If we did, it would ap- 
pear as though force and violence had 
been justified. Even though Hitler and 
his regime were to belong to the past, 
the justification of their force and vio- 
ence would tempt a successor to take 
the same path to destruction. The Ger- 


mans of today and tomorrow must be 
convinced that force does not pay. On 
the contrary, it involves useless sacri- 
fices and stern retribution. The recent 
Moscow decision that Austria should 
again be an independent state is there- 
fore a gratifying proof of the recognition 
by the great powers of the realities of 
the European political condition. 

There are two schools of thought on 
the problem of the treatment of Ger- 
many after this war. One school be- 
lieves that we were too harsh after the 
last war and that this time we should 
treat Germany more mildly. The other 
school believes the contrary. It is for 
the great powers to decide which post- 
war political system can better serve 
the cause of peace and security. The 
Czechoslovak people would favor a re- 
gime which would prevent the recur- 
rence of the aggressive spirit in Ger- 
many. We know that any recurrence 
of this streak of conquest would again 
make us bear the brunt of the first on- 
slaught. The important thing is that, 
whatever solution the United Nations 
accept, they will be determined to up- 
hold it to the limit of their ability. 

As a practical example I might point 
out that one of the prerequisites of 
European security is to disarm Ger- 
many and keep her disarmed for at 
least two generations. Since the Jun- 
kers, the big landlords, and the war 
manufacturers have always been the 
protagonists of German military power 
and expansionism, these groups should 
be deprived of their privileged positions 
in German society. It is a known fact 
that in order to expand her industry, 
which now works exclusively for war, 
Germany was compelled to import every 
year a great number of seasonal farm 
workers from the neighboring countries, 
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'That means that by returning to the 
land, the population problem in Ger- 
many could very well be solved, at least 
partly. In Czechoslovakia, th-ough our 
land reform after the last war, we cre- 
ated a strong peasant middle class by 
distributing the land, against compensa- 
tions, among a large number of inhabit- 
ants. I do not see any reason why 
something similar could not be done in 
Germany. A democratic land reform in 
Prussia has long been overdue. 


RE-EDUCATION OF GERMANY 


In this connection, many fallacious 
views are held about the problem of 
German re-education. The fact is that 
no nation can be re-educated wholly 
from the outside. The rebirta of Ger- 
many must come also from within, from 
the inner resources of the German peo- 
ple themselves. The United Nations 
can help by demonstrating to the Ger- 
mans through this war and after this 
war that they shall never be able to 
start another war. The German people 
must be brought to realize the hope- 
lessness of any future adveniure, and 
this may open their minds to the neces- 
sity for seeking peaceful methods of 
solving whatever problems they have in 
relation to the rest of the world. 
` I am not an uncompromising Ger- 
manophobe. I have never pretended 
that the Germans are a thoroughly bad 
people or that all Germans are bad. 
But we cannot escape the fact that Nazi 
circles, with the very powerftl help of 
the non-Nazi Germans, had been elabo- 
rating their theories of total war for 
more than twelve years. However, 
many Germans may have sincerely re- 
gretted Hitlers advent to power in 
1933. The German people as a whole 
are as much responsible for Hitler and 
Himmler as are the Americans for Lin- 
coln and Roosevelt, the British for 
Gladstone and Churchill, the Russians 
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for Lenin and Stalin, the Italians for 
Mussoliai, the Japanese for their pres- 
ent warlords, and the Czechoslovaks for 
Masaryk. - 

No man in his senses would condemn 
German; to the fate of Carthage, but 
unless ve make it clear that aggressive 
war will always involve punishment and 
that civilized man simply will not ac- 
cept cride racial theories and anti- 
Semitic cruelties, I can see no hope for 
Europe or humanity. In any case, we 
cannot build anew in Europe until the 
threat cf a new war is over. A long 
period cf quiescence will be necessary 
in whica Germany might be changed 
into a Confederate Commonwealth of 
German States, completely democratized 
and re-2ducated. For that reason I 
must endorse the unilateral disarma- 
ment waich the Atlantic Charter has 
prescribed. 


CENTRAL ÉUROPE 


It is rot possible to speak of the peo- 
ples of central Europe as one homo- 
geneous and politically united whole. 
'The arez of central Europe is populated 
by several nations, each of which has its 
own lorg historical tradition, its own 
national institutions, and its own gen- 
eral wor-d outlook. In the present war, 
for instence, the Poles, the Czechoslo-: 
vaks, tte Yugoslavs, and the Greeks, 
are figh-ing on the side of the United 
Nations. On the contrary, the Hun- 
garians are allied with the Axis powers. 
It is sate to say that despite all these 
differences, the peoples of central Eu- 
rope haze the Nazis and are looking 
forward to the day when they will be 
freed from their oppression. At the 
same time, one must keep in mind that 
the Huxmgarians, the Rumanians, and 
the Bulgarians received at the hands of 
Hitler certain territories which they 
know tkey must restore to the former 
countries after the defeat of the Axis. 


TOWARD PEACE IN CENTRAL AND EASTERN EUROPE 


Geographically, the so-called central 
Europe is situated between Germany 
and Soviet Russia. The Rhineland cri- 
sis in 1936 revealed the weakness of the 
system of security built only on the net- 
work of French and European alliances. 
Many realized that German intrigue had 
at last a fairly clear field in central Eu- 
rope. Many unhappy memories stood 
between Poland and Russia. Germany 
frequently exploited the disharmony be- 
tween Warsaw and Moscow. The pres- 
ent war has undoubtedly demonstrated 
that there is need for genuine and 
friendly and loyal collaboration of Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, and the Soviet 
‘Union.  Czechoslovakia's relation to 
both the other nations is one of alliance 
and friendship, and we want it always 
to remain so. We would wish that after 
complete agreement has been reached 
between Poland and the Soviet Union 
we could also have a full agreement 
among the three of us with respect to 
the liquidation of the imperialistic and 
bloodthirsty Drang nack Osten. If we 
succeed in this, it will guarantee the 
whole future of Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia and will help the whole of Europe. 
And if we do not, there will be another 
catastrophe, brought about in some way 
or other by Germany. Even a system 
of central European confederation would 
not be a guarantee of peace and of our 
independence without this tripartite set- 
tlement among Russia, Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia. 


Tue Minority PROBLEM 


One of the hardest problems for post- 
war Europe to solve will be the minority 
question. The British, the French, the 
Russians, and the Spaniards were able 
to become colonial peoples. They could 
develop and civilize new countries. Be- 
fore the growth of immigration laws and 
quota restrictions, they could send their 
surplus population to other countries. 
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The Germans came late into the colonial 
field. They planted their colonies in 
other parts of Europe, especially in cen- 
tral Europe, where the German minori- 
ties have been a thorn in the flesh of 
other peoples. Naturally they act as 
agents for the country of their fore- 
bears. Even in times of relative peace, 
they form a potential fifth column. 

In the 1919 settlement certain states 
were compelled to protect their minori- 
ties, and others were not. The national 
minorities in Italy, for instance, were 
not protected, and after the establish- 
ment of the Fascist regime their lives 
became intolerable. In the end, the 
protection of the minorities became a 
burden for those states responsible for 
their welfare, because the offending 
state interfered and went unpunished. 
But few were ready to accept the plea 
that in states where minorities inter- 
rupted the linguistic and national homo- 
geneity there should be wholesale trans- 
fers of population. 

I do not claim that Czechoslovakia's 
record as a protector of her larger mi- 
norities was in every way perfect, but 
I do claim that her record was second 
to none in Europe. She was guided in 
her policy by the well-tried principles 
of loyalty, tolerance, objectivity, and 
good will. Some members of the Ger- 
man and Hungarian minorities, pro- 
vided with money from Berlin and 
Budapest, abused the justice which 
Czechoslovakia accorded to them. Poi- 
son circulated freely from the Henlein 
Press. Propaganda from Germany, 
Hungary, and Italy tried to persuade 
Europe that the minorities in Czecho- 
slovakia were living under a terror. 
There was a prelude to the Munich de- 
cree. The prewar system of treaties for 
the protection of minorities had broken 
down. 

I confess that I know no ideal solu- 
tion for this vexed and yet pressing 
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problem. Every solution presents spe- 
cial difficulties. Here and there local 
frontier rectifications may remove a par- 
ticular grievance. We cannot altogether 
rule out the possibility of certain popu- 
lation transfers as a condition for estab- 
lishing the equilibrium of a permanent 
peace. 

If a solution of the minority problem 
is impossible in any other manner, I 
am prepared for the grim necessity of 
population transfers. These »opulation 
transfers have been made on several 
occasions since the end of World War I. 
They are, in general, not popular. They 
cannot always settle the problem com- 
pletely, for some part of the minority 
usually remains. Such transfers can 
create many hardships and even in- 
justices. But I am bound to say that 
they may be worth while if they help 
to establish a more permanent equilib- 
rium and a lasting peace. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA BETWEEN THE WARS 


What will Czechoslovakia do in this 
new Europe? ‘The Czechoslovak Re- 
public emerged from the greet struggle 
between democracy and Prussian and 
Hapsburg absolutism and militarism in 
the last war. In the period between the 
two World Wars she never be:rayed the 
ideals through which she was created. 
She always fulfilled faithfully all her in- 
ternational obligations and pledges. She 
followed the policy of the League of 
Nations, of collective security, and of 
uncompromising domestic and interna- 
tional democracy. She always opposed 
the Fascist and Nazi policies. She re- 
fused to compromise with them, even 
when it involved mortal danger for her 
existence. Abandoned by the democra- 
cies of the world, Czechoslovakia did 
not despair. She made a sacrifice which 
saved neither her nor the oihers, but 
prepared the world morally for the de- 
cisive fight against the enemy of hu- 
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manity And when the fight began she 
resolutely again joined her former 
friends and allies, doing all her duties 
to the highest degree of her possibilities. 
Pre-Munich Czechoslovakia was one 
of the best democracies of Europe, in 
that in all fields of public, social, and 
economic life it trod a path which is 
really elready becoming a path of pres- 
ent-day Europe; in that it was an ad- 
vanced and happy state; and in that it 
did ind2ed follow the line laid down for 
it by President Masaryk. Much of 
what will happen after the present war 
was anticipated by us, and we prepared 
for this new path. Hence we have not 
had in any way to change our policy 
and or entation either before or since 
the Munich crisis, either before or dur- 
ing the present war. Postwar Czecho- 
slovakia will simply continue in her 
former tradition, adapting herself to the 
new coaditions and the great changes 
in Europe and in the world. Postwar 
reconstruction will perhaps be more 
swiftly carried out in Czechoslovakia 
than in any other country, for much of 
what will be done elsewhere after the 
present war had already been prepared 
before -he war in our homeland. 


FosrTWAR CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


With respect to our postwar internal 
arrangements, I can only emphasize 
again -hat we do not consider our- 
selves able to make any fundamental 
binding decisions here, and that there- 
fore I can write of these matters today 
only in zeneral terms. Conditions, how- 
ever, have developed within the past 
year to a point which makes it possible 
for me to refer at least to certain main 
principEs regarding which I think that 
all of us, here and at home, are in com- 
plete agreement. 

Our oeóples at home are completely 
united. This means all the Czechs, the 
vast majority of the Slovaks and Car- 
patho-Eussians, and many Germans. 


Towarp PEACE IN CENTRAL AND EASTERN EUROPE 
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They have put aside all their internal 
disputes, they are concerned only with 
the liberation of the nation and state 
and with a renewed union between the 
Czech and Slovak territoriés. I think 
that at home they have also reached 
agreement regarding the fact that after 
this war, at least until the Republic 
and its territory are fully restored and 
those internal conditions which are es- 
sential for a completely normal political 
life are realized and guaranteed, it will 
be necessary to maintain a united front 
of the whole nation and state. 

It will be necessary that our first and 
main task shall be fully and consistently 
realized. As we are engaged in a life- 
and-death struggle with Nazism and 
Fascism, the first obligation of our in- 
ternal policy; after the punishment oi 
the war criminals and the traitors, will 
be the liquidation of all remnants oi 
Fascism among us; not only of the Fas- 
cism of the past, but of everything that 
has been sown among us by Nazism and 
Fascism during the period of German 
domination in the course of the war, and 
of that which has been brought into ex- 
istence through collaboration, either en- 
forced or voluntary, with the Nazis both 
in the Bohemian lands and also in Slo- 
vakia. This will be a big task, although 
I do not think that after everything has 
happened it will be a difficult one. It 
will not be a question of vengeance and 
party politics; it will be a question of 
rendering the whole of Czechoslovakia 
and the whole state healthy and of 
guaranteeing for it a healthy future. 

Our internal united front will also be 
needed in order as rapidly as possible to 
arrange, with the full collaboration of 
the whole nation and state, in unity, 
concord, and democratic liberty, the 
matters which will have to be changed 
in the previous constitution of the Re- 
public. I personally believe that we 
shall in particular carry out a certain 
administrative and legislative decen- 
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tralization, that we shall modify the 
party system and questions relating to 
the system of voting and similar mat- 
ters. 

I think there will be a need for a 
united internal front, finally, with re- 
spect to agreeing upon and carrying out 
a new postwar economic and social pro- 
gram which wil undoubtedly be de- 
manded of us by the revolutionary and 
disturbed times which will come in cen- 
tral Europe. Our future Republic will, 
in my own view, be still more a people's 
Republic, and still more fully and 
deeply democratic than was our first 
Republic. This will be required by the 
outcome of the war in Europe and the 
postwar political-social reforms. In this 
connection I assume that our interior 
development will follow our own spe- 
cial path, a Czechoslovak path, without 
intervention and decisions being made 
from abroad, from either the west or the 
east. I think that with us, too, there 
will come about economic and social 
changes on a considerable scale; for the 
whole German economic system, Ger- 
man finance, economic Germanization 
and Aryanization, represent in ihem- 
selves a very radical interference with 
our social and economic structure. 

All the problems of the peace closely 
affect postwar Czechoslovakia. In the 
struggle for reconstruction in this spirit, 
our state will certainly play an intensive 
part. These four aims, the struggle for 
the dignity of man and for the reconsti- 
tution of moral human values, the strug- 
gle for economic democracy, for a new 
security in Europe and the world, and 
for the political reorganization of Eu- 
rope and the world for which we are 
fighting today, are fully shared by 
Czechoslovakia. 

We are also preparing a precisely 
thought-out plan for our internal recon- 
struction. We are considering what we 
should do immediately after the fall of 
Germany, how we should prepare a re- 
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vision of the constitution and a decen- soon after the war we shall again have 
tralization of administration, how we order ard prosperity in our country and 
should carry out important social and that we shall soon be once again one 
economic reforms. And we believe that of the Lest democracies of Europe. 
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Peace Planning for Central and Eastern Europe 


By FELIKS Gross 


O THE question, what is the most 

essential issue in postwar planning 
for central and eastern Europe, the only 
correct answer is, the problem of federa- 
tion. Whether or not a federation or a 
similar setup will be established is not 
clear, but this problem is the kernel of 
postwar planning as far as the central 
and eastern European region is con- 
cerned. 


EARLY TENDENCIES TOWARD 
FEDERATION 


The idea of federation is not a new 
one. It can be found far back in the 
history of central and eastern Europe, 
as far back as the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. The modern concept 
of close collaboration originated as early 
as 1848. The famous Czechoslovak 
statesman and historian, Frantisek Pa- 
lacky, and the leader of the Hungarian 
revolution, Louis Kossuth,? and his com- 
patriot, Wladislaw Teleky, envisioned 
the necessity of such co-operation. To 
Kossuth, the realization came after he 
lost the fight against the Hapsburgs. 

Within the Austro-Hungarian mon- 
archy, too, there were strong currents 
to transform the monarchy into a demo- 
cratic federation. The Austrian Social- 
ists in particular, such as Karl Renner 
(who wrote under the pseudonym of 
Springer) and Otto Bauer, tried to bring 
within the framework of the monarchy 
as much national autonomy as possible.® 
In 1906, Aurel Popovici tried to present 
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$ Otto Bauer, Die Nationalitaetenfrage und 
die Sozialdemokratie, Vienna, 1st Ed. 1907, 2nd 
Ed. 1924. 


a plan for a transformation of the Aus- 
trian monarchy into a federal body.* 
All these plans within the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy pointed to two 
facts: first, that the nations which were 
under the Hapsburg yoke were strug- 
gling for freedom; second, that most 
of the statesmen, even those of the. 
smaller nations within the monarchy, 
realized that if the nations were lib- 
erated, some kind of close co-operation 
among them was necessary to overcome 
economic and political difficulties. 
This idea of close co-operation re- 
ceived new impetus from the great 
Czechoslovak statesman and thinker, 
Thomas Masaryk. Masaryk fought bit- 
terly for the liberation of the small na- 
tions under Austro-Hungarian rule, but 
he realized at the same time that this 
liberation must be followed by a system 
of close co-operation among all the small 
nations in the area. He presented these 
ideas in his New Europe, written during 
World War I, and in the Philadelphia 
Manifesto of 1918 which he signed. 
After the Treaty of Versailles the na- 
tions which were under the Hapsburg 
monarchy were liberated, but a strong 
regional co-operation was not achieved. 
The only outcome was the Little En- 
tente, a loose system including Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania, and Yugoslavia. 
The Little Entente was a system di- 
rected against Hungarian revisionist 


4 Aurel Popovici, Die Vereinigten Statten 
von Gross-Oesterreich, Politische Studien zur 
Loesung der nationalen Fragen und staats- 
rechtlichen Krisen in Oesterreich-Ungarn, Leip- 
zig, 1906. See also Milan Hodza, Federation 
in Central Europe, London: Jarrods, Ltd., 
1942. 

5'Thomas Masaryk, The New Europe, Lon- 
don: Eyre-Spottiswoode Ltd., 1918. See also 
Josef Hanc, “Masaryk and Central Europe,” 
New Europe, Vol, III, No. 10, Oct. 1943. 
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tendencies but it hàd also a deep eco- 
nomic significance. Experience has 
shown that economic co-operation in 
this agricultural basin is necessary for 
all the countries of the Danukian region, 
and in the thirties such co-operation was 
really established. But when the heavy 
pressure from Germany came, neither 
the Little Entente nor the Polisb-Ru- 


manian Alliance proved strong enough 


to produce even the most elementary 
solidarity of the attacked and the men- 
aced. Czechoslovakia was left alone; 
and even later, the nations in that region 
and in the Balkans did not comprehend 
the necessity for uniting to fight the 
common enemy—Nazi Germany. The 
ties proved to be very weak. 


Concert CLARIFIED BY WAR 


After 1939, many of the representa- 
tives of the nations felt that this system 
of small national states in central and 
eastern Europe was one of the reasons 
why it was so easy for the Germans to 
subjugate this part of Europe. In the 
underground and in exile, in Paris, Lon- 
don, and New York, statesmen, journal- 


ists, soldiers, and scientists discussed. 


widely the causes of defeat ard the way 


toward a betterment of the situation. ` 


In the gloomy days of superiarity of the 
German war machinery, many of the 
representatives of the nations came to 
understand how small were the diífer- 
ences and how petty the quarrels in 
comparison with what was going on in 
the occupied territories and in compari- 
son with the German danger. The ne- 
cessity for close co-operation was real- 
ized more and' more. Now the plans 
and political thinking became clearer. 

Until let us say, 1940 there were 
plans and programs for some kind of 
international co-operation, more or 
less vaguely expressed in 1848, lim- 
ited to the concept of transformation 
of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy be- 
fore 1914, clear as a necessity for close 
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regionel collaboration in Masaryk’s 
writings. Since 1940 the plans have 
become definite in their federal or con- 
federal form of international co-opera- 
tion in this area; the concept of a looser 
regionel co-operation is accepted as an 
outcorre of political reality. 

The first sign of this was the Polish- 
Czecheslovak declaration issued on No- 
vember 11, 1940, whereby both gov- 
ernmerts decided that after the war 
Poland and Czechoslovakia should form 
a confederation of states. The details 
were daveloped for a long time in Paris 
and tken in London, and finally on 
Januar; 23, 1942, a Polish-Czechoslo- 
vak agreement was signed concerning 
the formation of a confederation. 

Simvltaneously, the exiled govern- 
ments of Greece and Yugoslavia worked 
on a Ealkan union, reaching an agree- 
ment in London on January 15, 1942. 
Even tome common institutions were 
outlined.’ This was greeted cordially by 
the comfederated Poles and Czechoslo- 
vaks. 

Another formal step in this direction 
was méde on November 5, 1941 at the 
International Labor Conference in New 
York. The delegations from Czecho- 
slovakia, Greece, Poland, and Yugo- 
slavia issued a common declaration 
about central and eastern European 
regional solidarity. Consequently, in 
January 1942 the Central and Eastern 
European Planning Board of Czecho- 
slovakia, Greece, Poland and Yugoslavia 
was formed as a planning and research 
agency in New York. The first Steering 
Commi:tee of the Board was composed 
of four members of the respective gov- 
ernments and a Secretary General.® 

The formal treaties were not without 
backing and background. Articles and 
booklets were and are being written 
about :his in the political centers of 

6 “The Central and Eastern European Plan- 


ning Bozrd," Inter-Allied Review, Vol. II, No. 
3, Marck 15, 1942. 
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the United Nations by political emi- 
grees. Speeches were delivered and 
problems studied and discussed. 


UNDERGROUND SUPPORT 


In some countries, the underground 
took an active part. In the Polish un- 
derground press, the idea of a confed- 
erated central and eastern European 
region found wide support, from the 
radical labor movement to the mod- 
erates. In an article of an underground 
Polish radical paper of January 21, 
1942, commenting on the New York 
declaration of November 5, 1941, we 
read: “The federated Europe must be 
composed of federated regions. The 
central and eastern European confedera- 
tion is regarded as a necessary step." 

Underground papers of other political 
leanings, as Nowa Polska (“New Po- 
land”) of July 1942 and Plomiein 
(“The Flames”) of January 1942, sup- 
port this idea as strongly, although in 
a different way. Wolnosc, Rownosc, 
Wiepodleglose (“Liberty, Equality, and 
Independence”), a radical, democratic 
underground paper issued in Poland, in 
an article of February 28, 1941 written 
in favor of federation, stated: “Only 
the old concept of international soli- 
darity, which respects everybody’s na- 
tional differences but which nevertheless 
accomplishes common aims and causes, 
can form the new hope of Europe.” 

Many other underground editorials 
are being written in the same strain, 
stressing security and economic prob- 
lems as those which must be committed 
to a federation. On November 19, 
1942, at the Polish National Council 
(which is a kind of Polish parliament 
in exile), representatives of the Polish 
Labor Party and the Polish Peasant 
Party jointly presented a project on 
postwar Poland. The entire project was 
prepared in the Polish underground by 
delegates of both of these groups, and 
transmitted to London through under- 
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ground channels. In this project, the 
basic premise of Poland’s foreign policy 
is the formation of a federation of the 
central and eastern European states.” 


EXTENT OF FEDERATION 


What should be the extent of the pro- 
posed federation? There is no one plan. 
Rather, there are some plans, and they 
depend largely on the political realities. 
Broadly speaking, there are three possi- 
bilities. The first is the formation of a 
large federation composed of Greece, Al- 
bania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Hungary, Austria, Czechoslovakia, and 
Poland. The second introduces two fed- 
eral groups, the southern composed of 
Balkan States and the northern com- 
posed of the rest. The third proposition 
envisages a northern group of Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland, a middle Danubian 
group of Austria, Hungary, and Ruma- 
nia, and a southern, Balkan group. 

Certainly, the idea of federation 
gained in importance when the two 
democratic leaders of Czechoslovakia 
and Poland—Eduard Benes and Wład- 
yslas Sikorski respectively—identified 
themselves with the plans. Eduard 
Beneš, in his original plan? envisaged 
that with the passage of time, a natural 
bridge would be established between 
the northern (Czechoslovak-Polish) and 
southern (Balkan) confederations, and 
that this would be the logical step to- 
ward the consolidation of all of central 
Europe and of the whole of Europe. 

Sikorski, in his plan, saw one large 
federal grouping. He presented this 
idea in the United States during his last 
trip and published it in Colléer’s maga- 
zine? But in the meantime, the po- 
litical situation has changed and the 

7 *Program for People's Poland,” Polish La- 
bor Group, New Vork, 1943. 

8 Eduard Benes, “The Organization of Post- 
war Europe,” Foreign Affairs, Vol. 20, No, 2 
(Jan. 1942), p. 12. 


9 Wiadystas Sikorski, “Poland Wants a To- 
tal Peace,” Collier’s, April 3, 1943. 
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prospects of a federal settlement have 
declined. It was a point of discussion 
by some whether the formation of more 
federal groups in this area would not 
be a more acceptable solution. 

Next to the governments, the under- 
ground movement, and the Central and 
Eastern European Planning Board 
(which confines its studies to economic, 
social, and educational problems), per- 
haps the most important planning group 
of central and eastern Europeans is the 
Danubian Club in London. This group 
is composed of leading radical and left- 
wing persons of almost all central and 
eastern European countries. Among 
them are some prominent peasant and 
labor leaders. On September 21, 1943, 
the Danubian Club issued its plan of 
a Central and South-East European Un- 
ion. The club worked out this plan 
in two commissions, one corstitutional, 
the other economic. It was the general 
opinion of both commissions that a 


single union comprising all the above-' 


mentioned countries is the most desir- 
able, but should this be urattainable, 
smaller unions should be formed. In 
the latter case, the smaller unions should 
be integrated with each other as far as 
possible. 


CONSTITUTIONAL ÁSPZCT 


Next to the problem of tha extent of 
the proposed region is the constitutional 
problem. Certainly the difficult nation- 
ality problems in this area preclude a 
classic federal systenr such as that in 
the United States. It should be, rather, 
some kind of an organization taking pat- 
terns from the United States, the Swiss 
confederation, and the Britis: Common- 
wealth of Nations, and applying them to 
the local situation. 

'The Polish underground, in a paper 
' which discussed the “Program for Peo- 
10 Central and South-East Eurcpean Union, 


Report by the Danubian Club, London, Sept. 
21,1943. ^ 
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ple’s Poland,” pleaded for a close union 
or the pattern of the United States. An 
interesting project is presented in the 
Danubian Club plan. The project 
contemplates the creation of a political 
system based on two chambers, a gov- 
ernment of the union and a presidency. 


"The first chamber of the union, or, as 


the authors call it, the “Council of the 
Union,” should consist of deputies 
elected on the basis of one deputy for 
a given number of citizens throughout 
the union. The second chamber, called 
by the commission “Council of the 
States,” would contain an equal num- 
ber of representatives of each member 
stete, appointed by the government of 
such state. In this way, in the first 
chamber a common platform could be 
formed for main political groups—for 
instance for the peasant or labor parties 
of the whole region; and in the second 
chamber the interests of the states 
would be defended. The government 
should deal with foreign affairs, foreign 
trade and customs union, finance and 
taxation, currency credit, exchange and 
banking, transport, policies of economic 
development, collective security, and ` 
some other functions. According to this 
plan, the presidency should be a rotating 
office. 

Somewhat different plans were pre- 
sented earlier by the Polish diplomat, 
Anatol Muhlstein, and later on an- 
otker plan by the former Czechoslovak 
Prime Minister and agrarian leader ` 
Milan Hodža appeared.? Both plans 
are based largely on Austro-Hungarian 
experience. Hodza, especially, had long 
experience within the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment and drew some conclusions from 
it. Muhlstein proposed that the federa- 

11 Ibid., pp. 8 ff. 

12 Anatol Muhlstein, “The United States of 
Central Europe,” New Europe, 1942. The 
booklet is a reprint of an article published in 
the New York magazine New Europe in 1941. 


12 Milan Hodža, Federation in Central Eu- 
rope, London: Jarrods, 1942, 
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tion must possess legislative, executive, 
and judicial organs necessary for the 
exercise of its functions. Its legislative 
body, called by him "federal senate," 
should be composed of delegates of the 
federated states. The delegates (sena- 
tors) should be elected by the national 
parliaments of the respective states. 
This reminds us, in some respects, of 
the parliamentary delegations in the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy. 

Hodza brings forth some interesting 
ideas in his project. Among others, he 
proposes a federal Ministry of Co-op- 
eration. This should be a special body 
which should act only to encourage co- 
operation among the member states and 
to strengthen mutual friendship and 
understanding. 


Economic RECONSTRUCTION 


Economic reconstruction on a regional 
basis in this area has attracted even 
more attention.1* There are also many 
plans drawn for the region as a whole, 
in industry and in agriculture. 

The main issue is the agricultural 
problem and the problem of surplus 
population. In most of the area, agri- 
culture is still backward, and it is an 
area of peasant economy. In some 


14 Antonin Basch, “European Economic 
Realism,” American Economic Review Supple- 
ment, Vol. XXXIII, No. 1, March 1943. Leon 
Baranski, “East Central Europe,” New Europe, 
1943. Thadeusz Lychowski, “Central-Eastern 
Europe in Postwar International Trade,” Eko- 
nomista Polski, No. 4, London, 1942. Zyg- 
munt Slawinski, “Territorial Planning of the 
_Central European Area,” Polish Economist, 
London, April-June, 1943. Feliks Gross, “The 
Peasant’ Region of Europe,” New Europe, Vol. 
IIL No. 11, Nov. 1943. Peasant Program, 
ibid. Mukdim Osmay, “Postwar Agricultural 
Reconstruction and International Collabora- 
tion,” ibid. Waclaw Szukiewicz, “Chemurgy 
in Postwar Economic Development of Eastern 
Europe,” ibid. O. S. Sindelka, “Tasks for Co- 
operation in Postwar Europe,” ibid. Jacques 
H. Asseoff, “Structure and Trends of Bulgarian 
Agrarian Economy," ibid. Olgierd Langer, 
“The Real Problem,” ibid. 
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countries, a land reform is essential. 
Land reform here means breaking up of 
large estates and consolidation of small 
holdings. As far as Poland is concerned, 
all political parties in the underground, 
perhaps with minor exceptions, acknowl- 
edge the necessity for a radical land re- 
form which would constitute a continua- 
tion of the one carried out in Poland in 
the interwar period, which was not suffi- 
ciently far-reaching. The labor move- 


- ment, in particular, in its program for a 


People’s Poland, promulgates: “Agrar- 
jan reform. The great landed estates 
will be expropriated and turned into 
land reserves for parceling. These ex- 
propriated estates will be placed under 
the supervision of communal and dis- 
trict committees for land reform." *® 

But land reform does not solve all 
problems. It must be followed by an 
adequate economic development. Agri- 
culture itself will need improvement. 
There are plans to shift the agriculture 
in certain areas to protective foods. 
Peasant co-operatives which were al- 
ready successful in this area are re- 
garded in all plans as a basic system 
for economic development in respect 
to mechanization of agriculture and 
increase of milk production and food 
industry. Finally, proper progress in 
agriculture needs cheap electricity. 
Plans are being made among the eastern 
European experts in London for electri- 
fication of the whole area of central 
and eastern Europe on a regional basis, 
and the TVA is cited as an example to 
be imitated eventually. 

An economic and political program of 
the peasantry was formulated by the 
peasant leaders of the central and east- 
ern European countries in London in 
July 1942. It is one of the most im- 
portant documents on this subject. This 
program in general contemplates the 
above-mentioned lines of reforms in ag- 


15“Program for People's Poland," Polish 
Labor Group, New York, 1943. 
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riculture, and is based on the regional 
- concept of a peasant central and eastern 
Europe. It stresses as basic: peasant 
ownership, agricultural co-operation, ag- 
ricultural credit and insurancs, stability 
of prices, agricultural improvements, ag- 
ricultural education, rural welfare, and 
industrialization.!9 

Industrialization is needed in this 
area to raise the standards of living and 
to give employment to a larze surplus 
population. Before the war, there were» 
in the villages many people who made a 
subnormal living. They were unneces- 
sary for agricultural production, but 
could not find employment elsewhere. 
According to a Polish economist, J. 
Poniatowski, at least one-third of the 
agricultural population of Poland could 
be withdrawn from agriculture without 
reducing production. Egorofi for Bul- 
garia and Bicanic for the Croatian part 
of Yugoslavia have come to the conclu- 
sion that, on an average, one-third of 
the agricultural population represents a 
surplus which is in fact a burcen for the 
stage of development already attained 
by agriculture, and prevents :ts further 
advance.*” 

Most of the experts agree that emi- 
gration alone cannot solve tke difficult 
population problem in this area. They 
agree also, mostly, that even a radical 
land reform and improvement of agri- 
cultural output will not be aole to ab- 


16'The “Peasant Program" was resolved 
upon in London on July 9, 1943. The signers 
of the program are: Bulgaria, Dimizre Matzan- 
kieff; Czechoslovakia, Ladislav Feierabend and 
Jan Lichner; Greece, Vrasidas "apernaros; 
Hungary, Michael Karolyi and Arrold Daniel; 
Poland, Stanislaw Mikolajczyk and Witold 
Kulerski; Rumania, Pavel Pavel; Yugoslavia, 
Rudolph Bicanic and Francis Gabrovsek and 
Milan Gavrilovic. See New Europe magazine, 
Nov. 1943. 

17 Rudolph Bicanic, “Agricultural Overpopu- 
lation,” Yugoslav Postwar Reconstruction Pa- 
pers, No. 3, Vol. I, New York, 19-2, Office of 
Reconstruction and Economic Affairs, Govern- 
ment of Yugoslavia. 
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sorb the whole surplus population. In- 
dustria ization is, then, regarded as a 
means of solution, and some groups in 
Londor and New York are working out 
plans im this direction. 


=DUCATIONAL AND SOCIAL 
RECONSTRUCTION 


The blans for postwar reconstruction 
in cent-al and eastern Europe embrace 
also the educational and social fields.1® 
Culture and education have been cruelly 
destroysd, and educational and cultural 
reconstruction forms a big problem. The 
Central and Eastern European Plan- 
ning Beard in particular was active in 
this respect. A general plan of edu- 
cationa. reconstruction in this area is 
envisioned by Vojta Bene$;? an out- 
standinz Czechoslovak expert in educa- 
tion. lans of student and professor 
exchanges and mutual help in educa- 
tional reconstruction were widely dis- 
cussed in a special institute at New 
York University in April 1943, organ- 
ized by the Central and Eastern Euro- 
pean Planning Board, the United States 


18 “Materials Concerned with the Institute 


“on Educztional Reconstruction in Central and 


Eastern Zurope," Documents and Reports of 
the Central and Eastern European Planning 
Board, March 1943, No. 6; "Democratic 
Trends £1 the Education of Czechoslovakia, 
Greece, Yugoslavia and Poland," ibid., April 
1943, Nc. 7; New Europe, Vol. III, No. 4, 
April 19:3; Vojta Benes, A Proposal for the 
Reconstruction of the Educational System in 
Post-War Central and Eastern Europe, New 
York: New Europe, 1943; Boris Furlan, Le- 
gitimacy and Education, New York: New Eu-, 
rope, 1943; Jan B. Kozak, Democratic Ideas 
in Postwar Education in Central and Eastern 
Europe (Sociological Survey), New York: New 
Europe, .943; Oskar Halecki, Intellectual Co- 
operation in the Post-War World, New York: 
New Eurppe, 1943; Otakar Odložilík, The Pat- 
tern of Education in Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope, New York: New Europe, 1943; Feliks 
Gross, “Reconstruction of Education in Eu- 
rope," american Sociological Review, Oct. 
1943. 
19 05. zit, n. 18 supra. 
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Committee on Educational Reconstruc- 
tion, and New York University.?? 

Furthermore, it is accepted as a basic 
principle that this federation can be 
organized only as a democratic and pro- 
gressive union. Because of this, an 
equalization of social standards is 
needed as Jan Kozak rightly points 
out?! A peasant country in eastern 
Europe could hardly unite with one 
ruled by big landowners, as, for ex- 
ample, the present Hungary.  There- 
fore, the introduction of socially pro- 
gressive democratic patterns is needed 
in the whole area to form a true demo- 
cratic federation. 

A further development in this direc- 
tion would probably also need some 
adequate plans regarding regional or- 
ganization of social security systems,” 
and a proper adjustment of living stand- 
ards. 


Success DEPENDS ON GREAT POWERS 


As one can see from this short sur- 
vey, the planning activities for this area 
are quite prolific and often imbued with 
enthusiasm and good will. But the 
materialization of this project does not 
depend only on the nations involved and 
on the planners. It depends on the po- 
litical realities which are determined in 
foreign policy, above all by the three 
big powers, the United States, Great 
Britain, and the Soviet Union. A fa- 
vorable approach to a regional federal 
project in Europe was clearly expressed 
by Winston Churchill in his speech of 
March 21, 1943, in which he gave his 

20 Proceedings of the Institute on Educa- 
tional Reconstruction in Central and Eastern 
Europe, held on April 7-8, 1943 at New York 
University. Prepared by the United States 
Committee on Educational Reconstruction. 

21Jan Kozak, “America and the Postwar 
World, Our Relations with the Countries of 
Central and Eastern Europe,” Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, Dec. 1942. 

22 Feliks Gross, “Internationalization of. So- 
cial Insurances," Left News, June 1943. 

23 Inter-Allied Review (United Nations In- 
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support to the idea that the small na- 
tions should form a grouping of states 
or confederation. .The Soviet Union, 
which would be the nearest neighbor 
of such a confederation, forms a very 
important factor here. There is no offi- 
cial statement in this respect, but an 
opinion is expressed in a Moscow peri- 
odical, War and the Working Class; 
where an unfriendly attitude to any 
federal idea in Europe is taken by the 
author, Mr. Malinin. 

A democratic and progressive federa- 
tion of central and eastern Europe could 
never be hostile towards the Soviet 
Union. Moreover, it would form an 
important bridge between the Soviet 
and western Europe. In such a federa- 
tion with Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 
and Bulgaria, the attitude of friendship 
and collaboration would prevail. More- 
over, it must be stated that there are 
good reasons to expect a Polish-Soviet 
friendship. Perhaps no nation in Eu- 
rope finds more interest and understand- 
ing in Russian culture than the Poles. 
There is no hatred between the peoples. 
On the contrary, there is sympathy and 
understanding, with exceptions on both 
sides. When the political difficulties are 
overcome, the path will be open for a 
complete understanding. Then such a 
federation would become a real bridge 
between western Europe and the great- 
est continental power—the Soviet Un- 
ion; a bridge for peace and friendly 
co-operation. 


NECESSITY FOR COLLABORATION 


No definite decisions have been taken 
as yet. Let us hope that some kind of 
federal, or at least regional, collabora- 
tion will be established in this area. It 
is the only solution. Otherwise a milky 


formation Office, New York), Vol. III, No. 9, 


April 15, 1943. 

24 Information Bulletin, Embassy of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Aug. 24, 1943. 
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way of small national states hidden be- 
hind high tariff walls and emotional re- 
sentments must be expected.?5 

Peaceful, regional, federal collabora- 
tion in this area would be a great 
achievement of historical importance. 
Such a region as a member of a Euro- 
pean Council and International World 


25 Joseph S. Roucek, “The Sociological 
Weaknesses of Planning for Central-Eastern 
Europe,” Journal of Legal and Political Soci- 
ology, Oct. 1943. 
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Organ.zation would be an element of 
peace. But this historical achievement 
cannot be based only on diplomatic 
agreements and plans prepared by ex- 
perts. It must be an outcome of real 
collaboration of the common people; it 
must be based on solidarity of peasants 
and workers—the essential democratic 
elemert in this area. And the greatest 
hope for this idea is that the longing for 
it is ccming from the tragic darkness of 
the European underground. 


Feliks Gross is secretary general of the Central and 
Eastern Eurofean Planning Boara, New York City; 
lecturer at New York University; and editor of New 
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Report of the Board of Directcrs to the Membership 
of The American Academy of Political and 
Social Science for the Year 1943 * 


NOTHER year in the history of 

the American Academy has come 
to a close and the Board of Directors 
wishes to submit a report summarizing 
the most important activities in which 
the Academy has been engaged. 


MEETINGS 


The first meeting of the year was held 
on the evening of Saturday, February 
13, in the Crystal Ballroom of the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel. 'The topic was 
“The Future of Western Europe," and 
the speakers were: Paul van Zeeland, 
formerly Prime Minister of Belgium; 
M. P. L. Steenberghe, Chairman of the 
Economic, Financial and Skipping Mis- 
sion of the Kingdom of The Nether- 
lands; and Captain Paul M. Weill of 
France. 

On April 9 and 10 the Forty-seventh 
Annual Meeting was held, also at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel. The topic 
for the two days was “The United Na- 
tions and the Future." Although it is 
difficult to compare accurately the at- 
tendance with that of earLer years, it 
was probably larger than usual. Inter- 
est in the program and in the distin- 
guished speakers who appeared was very 
great. The proceedings of -his meeting 
appeared as the July 1943 issue of THE 
ANNALS. 

On October 6 there was a meeting on 
“American Business After tae War,” at 
which the speakers were: James B. 
Carey, Secretary of the CIO; Stuart 
Chase; and Paul G. Hoffman, Presi- 
dent of the Studebaker Ccmpany and 
Chairman of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development. 


* Presented at the Annual Business Meeting 
of the Academy, Monday, January 17, 1944. 
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. Ths was followed on November 22 
by tke last meeting of the year. The 
subject was “The East and the West,” 
and tae speakers were: Joseph C. Grew, 
Pearl S. Buck, and Y. C. James Yen. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The titles of the six volumes of THE 
ANNALS published during the year were: 


January Nutrition and Food Supply: 
The War and After 

Marck Southeastern Asia and the 
Philippines 

May Our Servicemen and Economic 
Security 

July The United Nations and the 
Future 

September The American Family in World 
War II 

Noveraber Transportation: War and Post- 
war 


Paraphlet No. 13 was issued in the 
James-Patten-Rowe Pamphlet Series. It 
was entitled “The Core of a Continent,” 
the author being the Honorable Henryk 
Strasburger, at the time Minister of Fi- 
nance of Poland. 

Du-ing 1943 there was as usual a 
large number of special sales of the 
Academy's publications. These sales in- 
cluded 4,271 copies of THE ANNALS, 
239 copies of monographs, and 4,161 
copies of pamphlets; the total of sales 
being 8,671 copies. Because it is diffi- 
cult $0 anticipate the volume of such 
sales, it is not easy to determine in ad- 
vance the number of copies of each is- 
sue that should be printed. ‘The diffi- 
culty is a usual one. In a few cases, 
unfor-unately, we have found our stock 
exhausted. The matter is particularly 
important now because we are com- 
pelled to exercise some economy in our 
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use.of paper and because, as shown 
later, our membership is growing. In 
addition, we feel it is wise to keep a 
considerable reserve of volumes in order 
to fill the gaps in libraries 4nd in per- 
sonal collections of which we have al- 
ready been notified in some cases and 
about which we expect to hear a great 
deal as soon as the war ends. 

Our arrangement mentioned last year 

with a special committee of the Ameri- 
can Library Association has been con- 
tinued. We are now reserving thirty 
sets of Tue Annars for which this 
committee has paid. We hold the vol- 
umes for shipping instructions later. 
Since December 31, an order for. fifteen 
more sets has been placed with us. 
. A word may be added about the spe- 
cial demand for some of our volumes for 
use in many of the instructional schools 
which our Government has been operat- 
ing for those who expect to undertake 
supervisory duties in various foreign 
countries as the enemy retreats. 

Since our report of last year, we have 
been notified that the Office of Export 
Control of the Bureau of Economic 
Warfare will no longer require us to 
secure an export license for our publica- 
tions which go abroad. We are re- 
quired, however, to submit proofs which 
are filed with that office. Also during 
1943 the refusal mentioned a year ago 
to grant an export license for our issue 
of September 1942 has been canceled 
and copies of this volume were promptly 
mailed to those of our members in for- 
eign countries with whom we have been 
able to maintain contacts. 

As a special service to the members 
of the Academy, through the courtesy 
and generosity of the officials of the 
governments concerned, there were dis- 
tributed in 1943 the following pam- 
phlets: 

1. Preliminary Draft Outline of a 
Proposal for an International Stabiliza- 
tion Fund (revised, July 10, 1943) 
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through the courtesy of the Treasury 
Department of the United States. 

2. “The International Clearing Un- 
ion” through the courtesy of the British 
Information Services. 

3. “Tentative Draft Proposals of Ca- 
nadian Experts for an International Ex- 
change Union” through the courtesy 
of the Wartime Information Board of 
Canada. 

4. “A Start Toward Freedom From 
Want” through the courtesy of the 
United Nations Interim Commission on 
Food and Agriculture. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Last year at this time the Board re- 
ported an unusually large addition to 
membership, the number of new mem- 
bers for that year being 1,720. "This 
year the number who have joined has 
been over 40 per cent greater than that 
record figure, viz., 2,470. The intense 
interest in public questions thus shown 
is very gratifying and indicates the 
value placed by the general public upon 
the contributions made by the Academy. 

There must, however, be added a ref- 
erence to the number of members who 
have for various reasons relinquished 
their membership. During 1943 there 
were many who entered military serv- 
ice. There was a net gain for the year 
of 686, the membership on December 31 
being 9,786 compared with 9,100 at the 
end of 1942. . 

For several years the Academy has of- 
fered student memberships at the spe- 
cial rate of $3.00 instead of the usual 
$5.00. - As reported last year, the turn- 
over in this group of memberships is 
particularly Jarge and probably will be 
especially so for the duration of the war. 
On December 31 there were, however, 
268 student members. Since our meet- 
ing a year ago the Board of Directors 
extended the special rate of $3.00 to 
members of the armed services of the 
United States. The number of such 
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memberships at the end oi 1943 was 
226. 

Many of the disturbances mentioned 
last year have of course con-inued. We 
are still unable to establish contact with 
many members in other countries who 
it is hoped will wish to resume their 
membership when conditions make it 
possible. Many of our members within 
the United States have gone into service 
and find that they cannot readily main- 
tain their contact with us Some of 
these may be expected to join the Acad- 
emy again when the war is over. Under 
- the circumstances it is particularly grati- 
fying to see that these losses have been 
so much more than offset by the addi- 
tion of new members and tkat the year 
has shown so marked a gain. 


FINANCES 


The report of the Treasurer which 
will be presented at this meeting will set 
‘forth to the members of tke Academy 
our financial condition. Expenditures 
during the year just ended have been 
kept well within the receipts, and we 
have fortunately been able to make 


EDWARD P. MOXEY X CO. 
Certified Public Accountants [Pennsylvania] 


Morris Building, 1421 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 2 


January 10th, 1944. 
CHARLES J. Ruoaps, Esq., Trecsurer, 
American Academy of Polit.cal and So- 
cial Science, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Dear Sir: 

We herewith report that we have audited 
the books and accounts of tke American 
Academy of Political and Socia: Science for 
its fiscal year ended December 31st, 1943. 

We have prepared and submit herewith 
Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 
for the year ended December 31st, 1943. 

The Receipts from all sources were veri- 
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some additions to our reserve funds 
which helps us offset the low yield which 
all investors now receive. 

Those members who are not aware of 
the fact should perhaps be reminded 
that -he Academy receives no outside 
financial assistance, although an occa- 
sional gift is made. There were no 
gifts in 1942, and in 1943 the Academy 
received only one gift of $100. 

Philadelphia, January 17, 1944 
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fied b» a comparison of the entries for 
same appearing in the Treasurer’s Cash 
Book with the records of Bank Deposits 
and were found to be in accord therewith. 

The Disbursements, as shown by the 
Cash Book, were supported by the proper 
vouchers in the form of cancelled paid 
checks or receipts for moneys expended. 
These were examined by us and confirmed 
the correctness of the payments made. 

As tne’ result of our audit and examina- 
tion, made in the manner above indicated, 
we cerzify that, in our opinion, the accom- 
panyinz Statement sets forth the results of 
its opecating activities for the period under 
review 

Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) Epwarp P. Moxey & Co. 
Certified Public Accountants 
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STATEMENT oF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR FisCAL Year Enpep DECEMBER 31, 1943 


Cash Balance January 1, 1943 2c cccccc cc cece cee e eee ehe hh een 
x Receipts : 

Members’ Dues ................. eerste ces iui rcu $29,771.65 
Life Memberships ...........ccceeseeccccaccceeeeees OE SU 300.00 
Subscriptions 

Individual]: 1.2.5222 vote a wags Rr ree ede — $ 137.50 

libraries (2..502..diecies e re anres Tear ER 2,920.96 

Agents. 1 v1 l4 oie aide eee ne ve ed Seek ween este 10,685.24 13,743.70 
Sales: 4 cee smesa see ke aresetateteeie weenie EE as Mee SERERE 7,169.00 
Advertising. coos cases an awe tenet aged tO ca eae eek es Pahis esate 315.81 
Income from Investments and Bank Deposits ....................ueue. 9,986.44 
Proceeds from Sale of Securities ............. uelle. PEE 23,070.51 
Special Donation .... 5 eo sse eaae hr erra e Rn nana a nni edu 100.00 
Miscellaneous i... ehm eter Een Er ha VEI TEE Mose 7.50 

Disbursements 

Office’ Expense qccoveesiuvweeevs Saws apes oes eda we me Re Y Mi eg $ 6,005.49 
Philadelphia Meetings ................... a D arvis ete lee egi Ns uei oa 5,317.13 
Publicity Expense ........ 1.0 nies eee ehh hahere eph rr sein 6,908.12 
Publication of Annals ....... 0... ccs cece esarete erian a aS eea 19,792.36 
Membership Records .......ccecescseueeeeee Katene isa eel es 4,971.50 
Sale of Annals ........cccccccaccesccscceccsvncscucecevcustscees "1,416023 
Sale of Publications ..............-ee ee eeeee m 590.73 
Securities Purchased ............. Su wie Ade scie deuss d aen EAR dS 33,034.62 
Discount, Collection and Exchange ..........0. 2. cece cece ee eee ee eee 68.43 
Honorarium—Ernest M. Patterson .............. sees disease 1,500.00 
Honorarium—Thorsten Sellin ....... ccc. cece reese ec ee ere eneveesees 1,500.00 
Trust Agency Expense ................... Lee's hie Wels sina Widinleld been: ears 318.75 
Philadelphia Wage Tax .................-eeeeeeee eene nne .83 
Cash Balance December 31, 1943 oc. c eceececseeseeeeeeeeeeeeeee nnn 


Cash on Deposit in Banks ...... aa eea ae ead de d DE PEE. $22,722.60 
Cash at Academy Office ...... 0... 02. c cece cece ccc cence een rere 400.00 


$ 21,025.18 


84,464.61 


$105,490.79 


82,368.19 


$ 23,122.60 


$ 23,122.60 


Book Departrnent 


Datiin, Davm J. Russia and Postwar 
Európe. Pp. x, 230. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1943. $2.75. 
Contemporary writing on the future 

course of Soviet foreign policy is strangely 

paradoxical. There is, on the one hand, a 

surprising amount of unanimity on the 

manifest symptoms of that policy, such as 
its nationalist coloration or the dominant 
role which the Soviet Union may be ‘ex- 
pected to play in postwar central and 
southeastern Europe. On the other hand, 
there are widely diverging interpretations 
of the meaning of Soviet foreign policy. 
These often diametrically opposed views 
essentially derive from the prejudices and 
predilections of the various commentators, 
and find expression in a bitter semantic 
feud which only betrays the as yet un- 
solved problem of naturalistic analysis in 
historical and political writing. One either 
«likes, or dislikes Soviet foreign policy. If 
one is favorably disposed toward Soviet 
aspirations for control, in whatever form, 
of central and southeastern Europe, one 
speaks of “good-neighbor policy” or “po- 
litical and economic integration.” If one 

deplores this policy, one decries it as “im- 

perialism” or “expansionism.” 

Mr. Dallin unquestionably belongs to 
those who are decidedly critical of Soviet 
foreign policy. But whatever the reasons 
for his bias (he is a refugee from the So- 
viet Union), he is admittedly one of the 
best-informed students of the subject, and 
his book is a valuable source of knowledge. 
Its limitations, however, apart from the 
author's bias, stem primarily from its his- 
torical outlook.  Dallin's points of refer- 
ence throughout the book are the political 

. intentions and practices of the past, in 
many instances of the czarist regime. In 
view of the dynamic, revolutionary char- 
acter of the present war in Europe, it is 
questionable whether the historical-com- 
parative method is appropriate for as- 
sessing as accurately as possible future 
developments in Soviet foreign policy. 

Moreover, Dallin tends to think in terms 
of diplomacy and ideology rather than in 
terms of the political and economic neces- 


sities of pos:war Europé, particularly in 
the ckapters where he weighs Soviet and 
Anglo-American postwar policy. His po- 
litical conservatism often leads him to 
discus; politics by way of geological and 
physicgnomic analogies. In addition, his 
psychclogical inferences are not altogether 
sound. He seems to think, for instance, 
in discussing Russian nationalism, that love 
of soil is something intrinsic in human emo- 
tions, while liberalism (love of liberty), 
and commun:sm (desire to eat), are ra- 
tional and hence not rooted in man’s emo- 
tional needs. Consequently he gives undue 
emphasis to Soviet nationalism, neglects: 
communism and distrusts manifestations of 
a poss bly emerging Soviet liberalism. 

‘All of these methodological handicaps 
cause Dallin -o have a rather gloomy out- 
look en the future of Anglo-American- 
Soviet co-operation. But it is precisely for 
this reason that the book is of immediate 
imporfance; for it i$ a warning to those 
who hold a too rosy view of the future. 

Herz H, F. EvLAU 

New York City 


CHAMBERLIN, WitLiAM Henry. The Rus- 
sian Enigma. Pp. viii, 321. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943. $2.75. 
The latest book by this eminent author- 

ity on Russia begins with a phrase coined 

by Winston Churchill: “A riddle wrapped 
in a mystery inside an enigma.” And Mr. 

Chamterlin does not propose to solve the 

riddle >r the mystery, or explain the enigma 

in this little book. Instead, he proceeds to 
explair why Russia is an enigma: because 
of the difficulty of understanding the sub- 
ject, and the heated controversy that rages 
in this country over the success or failure 
of the Russian “experiment” since its in- 
ceptior. This is clearly and convincingly 
set for-h in the first chapter, “Why Russia 
is an Snigma.” and then amplified in the 
treatment of prerevolutionary Russia, This 
is mos:ly history narrated briefly and bril- 
liantly. So is the story of the revolution, 
wherein we are once more told that it was 
possibl» only in Russia and perhaps at no 
other time than in the midst of a great war. 
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No phase of Soviet life escapes the author's 
attention; nearly every institution is de- 
scribed and explained. Brief sketches of 
revolutionary figures are scattered through- 
out the book, but Stalin alone is entitled 
to a whole chapter. Here the man and the 
legend is disposed of critically, and the 
“steel man" emerges as a cold-blooded real- 
ist possessing many unusually strong traits, 
though not as "the greatest of the great." 

The latter part of the book, dealing with 
the war and Russia's foreign policy during 
the postwar period, is of more immediate 
interest than what’ precedes it, and here 
Chamberlin’s observations and comments 
are as clear and realistic as the Soviet pol- 
icy formulated and pursued by the arch- 
realist in the Kremlin. 
surprised at Hitler's failure to annihilate 
Soviet armies; as long as space and time 
were on Russia's side, the invader's failure 
was apparent, and the Red Army's retreat 
and scorched-earth policy assured his fail- 
ure. In Russia's foreign policy there are 
many variables, but it is well for us and 
for all dreamers of a lasting peace to re- 
member the constant in that policy—Rus- 
sia’s self-interest. Fortunately, for the 
present her self-interest coincides with ours, 
and our co-operation has been of mutual 
advantage. In the postwar period we may 
work successfully with Russia if we do not 
“act as if America were a twelfth [seven- 
teenth as of this writing] affiliated Soviet 
Republic.” 

A. O. SARKISSIAN 

` The Library of Congress 


Bascu, Antonin. The Danube Basin and 
the German Economic Sphere. Pp. xviii, 
275. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1943. $3.50. i 
This book of Dr. Antonín Basch gives 

. the reader far more than the promise of its 
title. It gives him not merely one of the 
ablest discussions of Germany's economic 
penetration’ into southeastern Europe, but 
also the antecedents of that penetration be- 

. fore and after the First World War. 

Dr. Basch shows the countries of the 
Danubian region and the Balkans in the 
. throes of the world economic crisis. Be- 
- fore the First World War, several of these 

countries belonged to the economic unit of 


He is not at all: 
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the Hapsburgs. After the war, they had to 
retool themselves to a different type of 
mechanism. That is how export subsidies 
came to play so large a part in their lives. 
That is why their sluggish economic circu- 
lation had to be speeded up by artificial 
and often harmful monetary stimulants. 

One of the most instructive parts of the 
book contains the discussion of the numer- 
ous attempts made to patch up this eco- 
nomic system. The three Little Entente 
countries of Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and 
Yugoslavia tried to accomplish it by imple- 
menting their political co-operation by eco- 
nomic measures. Mussolini attempted to 
seize the leadership by rallying the coun- 
tries under.the banner of the Rome Pacts. 
French Premier André Tardieu wanted to 
help his country by helping this region, 
without, however, being ready to assume 
any of the costs. 

The measures were of little help, and the 
ground was prepared for the German pene- 
tration. It was well planned and well exe- 
cuted. The small countries of this area 
could offer no resistance to the Nazi levia- 
than. The Germans had the situation well 
in hand. ` 
- Turning to the future, Dr. Basch does 
not seem to agree with the view that this 
section of Europe can snap out of its eco- 
nomic doldrums by organizing itself re- 
gionally as ar Economic United States of 
the European Southeast. On the contrary, 
he believes that the only solution is the 
integral one that considers all Europe one 
economic unit. “Even if economic bounda- 
ries in this area were eliminated, it would 
not be anywhere near economic self-govern- 
ment. : 
The book is excellent; it contains a 
wealth of information without which no 
student can really understand the problems 
of the European southeast. It is in no at- - 
tempt to detract from the value of Dr. 
Basch's volume that one or two gaps must 
be pointed out. The author does not seem 
to pay sufficient attention to the failure of 
the western democracies to size up the 
Balkan problem and to apply remedies. 
They should have seen that Germany would 
launch its economic attack against the 
world at this weak point. They should 
have possessed enough vision to realize that 
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a very small fraction of the money they 
were eventually to pay for the war could 
have fought the Reich to zn economic 
standstill here. 

In recommending remedies for the fu- 
ture, Dr. Basch seems to look too deep into 
the eyes of the past. It is true that in the 
past this region was attached to the apron 
strings of the west. That was so because 
there was nothing in the east to which they 
could be attached. They themselves were 
dependents in every sense o: the word. 
But it will not always be so. 'These na- 
tions must be helped on the way of eco- 
nomic reconstruction by outside powers, of 
course. But the ultimate goal must be an 
economic union of their own. This terri- 
tory is as much an economic unit as any 
area can be. The mere fact that there was 
once a Hapsburg monarchy should not 
make one fear the creation of a union of 
free peoples. 

EMIL LENGYEL 

New York University 


Pavev, MICHAEL. Escape From the Bal- 
kans. Pp. 311. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1943. $2.75. 


In the Nazi-Fascist ideology, there was 
no barrier to Drang noch Osten. German 
economic penetration and the peculiar po- 
litical situation in the Balkans laid the 
foundation for Hitler’s ascendancy. From 
the time the Nazi hordes swept over the 
Balkans, persecution, concentration camps 
and torture, imprisonment of innocent peo- 
ple, became the order of the day. Typical 
Nazi brutality, emulated by Bulgaria’s po- 
litical police, was apparent in every com- 
munity of Bulgaria. 

The author of Escape From the Balkans, 
Mr. Michael Padev, a Sofiya-born Bulgar, 
infected by Bulgaria’s political currents but 
extremely “pro-British” (p. 67), was Bal- 
kan correspondent for the London Times 
when confined in a concentration camp in 
southern Bulgaria. It is his experience in 
prison and concentration camps during 
1941-42 that the author narrates. 

Relating his experiences, observations, 
and analysis of recent Balkan events, Mr. 
Padev expresses a “political faith” (p. 278) 
which has made him a partisan rather than 
"impartial or “neutral.” “‘Meutrality is 
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usually only a refuge for those who refuse 
to face the consequences of their convic- 
tions" (p. 8). Apologetically the author 
warns the reader not to suspect him of be- . 
ing Le?tist, for he is not; he is only “anti- 

Fascist” (p. 242). "I have never belonged 

to any Communist. organization,” he says, 

"but if I were a worker, I would be a Com- 

munist" (p. 308). “My association with 

the Left began at the end of 1939" (p. 

101). 

Whatever his political background may 
be, Mr. Padev glorifies anyone who was the 
enemy of King Boris of Bulgaria. Boris 
was Bilgaria's greatest evil, for he was "the 
real bess” (p. 94). 

Although Bulgaria has never experienced 
a more brutal dictatorship than that of the 
Zvenars of Sofiya (May 19, 1934) with 
Kimon Georgieff as the Prime Minister, 
and even King Boris was virtually impris- 
oned in his palace until 1935, neverthe- 
less, Mr. Padev informs us that Kimon 
Georgi2ff was the “best Prime Minister 
Bulgar.a has ever had,” for he “was pro- 
Yugoslav, pro-Russian and pro-British” (p. 
92). One wonders how much remained to 
be effsctive for pro-Bulgaria! Colonel 
Damian Velcheff, organizer of Bulgaria’s 
Military League, conspired and engineered 
the cop d'état of 1934. Escaping Bulgaria 
in the early part of 1935, he was captured 
with e Yugoslav military car while at- 
tempting to enter Bulgaria in the fall of 
1935 im order to effect another anti-Sofiya 
administration coup. Sentenced to death 
for high treason, Colonel Velcheff is ac- 
claimed by Mr. Padev as "a true demo- 
crat" ^p. 91). One wonders if the term 
“democrat” o- “democracy” has the same 
politicel connotation for Mr. Padev as it 
has for the average American. 

A news reporter's story may utilize jour- 
nalistic license. The reporter is a part of. 
and yet apart from mankind's political ac- 
tivities and human endeavor. However, 
Escape From the Balkans is a readable 
book, znd the reader cannot help liking the 
author. CHRIST ANASTASOFF 

St. Louis, Missouri 


ALLEN Hamorp B. Come Over Into Mace- 
donii Pp. xviii, 313. New Brunswick: 
Rutgers University Press, 1943. $3.00. 
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Mr. Allen,,a graduate of Rutgers Uni- 
versity in 1922, a specialist in agriculture 
and agricultural education, spent ten years 
(1928-38) in Greek Macedonia, working 
with the Near East Foundation in the re- 
construction and rehabilitation of that war- 
torn region. This brief volume is at once 
a personal memoir and the story of the 
methods, techniques, and accomplishments 
of the author and his associates in a great 
humanitarian enterprise. 

By way of introduction, Mr. Allen gives 
a few pages on the history of Macedonia 
and of the tragic Greek-Turkish struggle 
of 1919-22. Since the author is neither a 
historian nor primarily a student of inter- 
national politics, these pages are the weak- 
est in the volume, although they do provide 
an adequate setting for the author's activi- 
ties in the country. i 

Mr. Allen and his associates were not pri- 
marily social theorists; they were intent on 
the practical problem of “uplifting” the 
Macedonian peasant of Greek Macedonia 
through the introduction of such modern 
techniques of agricultural production as 
were applicable to the region. They be- 
lieved that it was necessary to work witk 
as well as for the peasant in Greek Mace- 
donia. They were aware that no reform, 
however meritorious, which failed to meet 
the acid test of actual adoption by the 
Macedonian peasant, would prove of lasting 
benefit. All in all, four essential elements 
were kept in mind: (1) health and sanita- 
tion; (2) appreciation and use of the en- 
vironment (the economic aspect of re- 
form); (3) the household and the home; 
and (4) the problem of recreation in the 
broad sense of the term. Almost every 
phase of life was covered: introduction of 
modern methods of agriculture, education 
of the peasant, training of workers for the 
organization of the program, education of 
women in the care of children, the setting 
up of model homes and gardens, and the 
organization of the Future Farmers of 
Greece. 

That a significant, if limited, work was 
accomplished cannot be doubted, although 
Mr. Allen declares that much of it has been 
obliterated since the invasion and subjuga- 
tion of Greece by Italy and Germany. Be- 
gun originally for the Greek refugees who 
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came into Macedonia some twenty years 
ago, the author and his co-workers saw “a 
largely unlettered, poverty-stricken peas- 
antry begin to wrest an improved living 
from the weary soil, to grow better crops, 
raise better animals, build better homes, 
and contribute mightily toward a better 
Greece and a better world" When the 
time comes again, Mr. Allen is convinced 
that the work of rehabilitation must begin 
again along these same lines. ; 

Harry N. Howarp 

Miami University 


Apamic, Lours. My Native Land. Pp. x, 
507. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1943. $3.75. 


We are indulging today in an orgy of 
“peace planning,” promoted by “well-wish- 
ing" and “well-meaning” individuals who, 
in most cases, know next to nothing about 
the problems to be solved. We have never 
learned that "just" and "durable" peace is 
not a posy that springs from gentle wishes 
or flourishes in a vacuum. It is an exceed- 
ingly pragmatic and complex unity, of 
which the moral urge is but a minor ele- 
ment. But this very difficulty is disre- 
garded by such incurable “planners”—~for 
any interference with their well laid-out 
plans by any empiric facts would knock out 
the underpinnings of their fantastic philo- 
sophical structures. Hence most of these 
idealists build up their plans on the clouds 
with their eyes fixed on the stars—and let 
the earth go by. 

Adamic's analysis of the differences agi- 
tating the Yugoslavs at home and abroad 
ought to go a long way toward pulling the 
more reasonable of these idealists to the 
ground of realities. The crisis of Yugo- 
slavia and among the Yugoslavs is a sharp 
reminder of the vexatious marginal prob- 
lems that will neither be solved by the Cul- 
bertson tribe nor wait for settlement until 
the war ends. Like most of these problems, 
the Yugoslav question is one of the many 
old problems, chronic irritations that ante- 
date the last war or were aggravated bv the 
last peace. They are now flaring up in 
anticipation of another settlement. Having 
marched to the edges of Europe, the Ger- 
mans are marching back, and this recession 
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is allowing a lot of very familiar feuds to 
reappear in the guise of new revolts. In 
Yugoslavia (just as in Greece, in Algiers, 
in metropolitan France, and even under the 
Allied aegis in dazed and truncated Italy), 
internal conflict and desperation runs ahead 
of the military timetable. The fact that 
the forces of Mikhailovich and of the 
Partisans are fighting their own civil war 
within the international war points up the 
crosscurrents that meet in this conflict. 
The issues at stake appear extremely com- 
plicated to the American who cannot under- 
stand that the Yugoslavs, instead of fight- 
ing, united, the horror Germanicus, are 
fighting one another. . 

Adamic offers much more pertinent in- 
formation on this complex problem than 
can be found anywhere else. I: is true that 
he does.not write with the detachment of 
the scholar, for Adamic is a vigorous cru- 
sader who personally has declared war on 
the Yugoslav Government in exile and a 
reactionary clicue in the British War Of- 
fice. He will surprise those who have 
admired Mikhailovich's struggle by main- 
taining that he is a hoax perpetrated by in- 
terests fighting for causes tha: have little 
relation to Yugoslavia's fight for freedom. 
He claims that certain British agents “built 
up” the Chetnik chief because they wanted 
to foster the spirit of resistance in occupied 
> Europe—and also because the General was 
reactionary. British and American short- 
wave broadcasters talking to the occupied 
countries did the rest. 

But the treatment of Mikhailovich is 
only one of the portions of this very read- 
able work. With his usual ability to handle 
literary semantics, Adamic tells several 
moving stories of Yugoslavia's sufferers. 
After devoting several hundred pages to 
analyzing the Tito-Mikhailovich feud, he 
devotes a whole section to the background 
history of Yugoslavia, and corcludes with 
a section giving us “inside” information 
on the influence of the “Yugcslav Night- 
mare” on America and Yugoslavia’s immi- 
grants, 

Adamic’s book is full of movement, rich 
in color, written in a flexible style which 
shifts easily from pure poetry to hard- 
bitten talk, If there is not always as much 
cohesion and unity in the treatment of the 
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subjec: matter as a scholar desires, there 
is an underlying spiritual unity. 
Josera S. RovcEK 
Hofstra. College 


Casso, STANLEY. Greece Against the 
Axis. Pp. 150. Washington: American 
Council on Public Affairs, 1943. Paper- 
bound: $2.00; Clothbound: $2.50. 


Greece Against the Axis is a well-written, 
popular account of the struggle of Greece 
against Italy and Germany, beginning with 
the attack of Fascist troops in October 
1940 znd closing with the evacuation of' 
Britisk trcops from Greece in the spring of 
1941. The author, Lieutenant Colonel 
Stanle» Casson, has written a number of 
works on -he history of Greece, has taught 
Greek archaeology and history at Oxford 
University, and knows Greece and the 
Greeks well. As a British staff officer sent 
to Greece shortly after the Italian attack, 
Col. Stasson is thoroughly conversant with 
the Greek war against the Axis. 

The author discusses the beginnings of 
the Italo-Greek phase of the war in the fall 
of 1940, and passes quickly to the essential 
defeat of che Italian armies by the end of 
1940. His delineation of the German men- 
ace to Greece, the "betrayal" by Yugo- 
slavia, and the ‘Bulgarian treachery, is well 
done, though given without the detail of a 
well-grounded historical narrative. Col. 
Stassor’s reflections on the “German stab 
in the zack” and the British evacuation, in 
view 0: his personal participation in these 
events, are exceedingly interesting. One 
of the most interesting parts of the volume 
is the "Open Letter to Hitler, written by 
Georges Vlachos, and published in Kathi- 
merini on March 8, 1941. 

Greeze Against the Axis, properly speak- 
ing, is aot a work of history. It is an ap- 
preciat-ve volume, however, concerning the 
Greeks as well as a personal memoir, which 
will haze i:s place when the history of the 
war in the Balkans comes to be written. 

Harry N. Howarp 

Miami University 


HEDEN, Konrap. Der Fuehrer. Pp. viii, 
788. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1944 $3.00. 


In 1£64 an obscure French lawyer, Mau- 


ies 
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rice Joly, writing a satire against Napoleon 
III, proclaimed the coming of an antichrist 
who would dominate the world. He laid 
down the principles of domination: ^We 
shall create unrest, struggle and hate. . . 
in our arsenal we carry a boundless ambi- 
tion, relentless hatred. . . . If any state 
dares to resist us; if its neighbors make 
common cause with it against us, we shall 
unleash a world war.” The book, entitled 
A Dialogue in Hell, was suppressed and 
the author forgotten. But many years later 
copies fell into the hands of a group of 
unscrupulous Russian officials, who rewrote 
it, making its satire appear as a Jewish plot 
for world domination, renamed it The Pro- 
tocols of the Wise Men of Zion, and pub- 
lished it as a weapon in a palace conspiracy. 

As the final step in this strange chain of 
events, a copy of the forgery fell into the 
hands of Alfred Rosenberg, who brought it, 
in 1919, to Munich, where officers of the 
broken German Army were conspiring 
against the democratic government and 
were looking for a man who could success- 
fully betray the workers, and for a philoso- 
phy with which to seduce them. 

Thus came together by chance the in- 
gredients that were later to shatter the Old 
World into chaos—Ernst Roehm, the bril- 
liant but unscrupulous leader of the offi- 
cers; Rosenberg, with a formula for world 
domination; and Hitler, the proletarian 
with the raging voice who could put that 
formula into effect. And this is the theme 
of Heiden’s book, which shows, step by 
step, the fatal sequence of events leading 
from that point to the present World War. 

The narrative is based partly on the au- 
thor’s observations in Europe, while “the 
most intimate episodes and reports of 
private conversations are grounded on 
documentary evidence or on statements of 
individuals who seemed . . . thoroughly 
reliable" to Heiden—although none of this 
evidence is cited here. He acknowledges 
that he *owes much to that unique collec- 
tion, the Hoover Library at Stanford Uni- 
versity" and other collections. 

As far as the reviewer is concerned, this 
lack of documentation is the only weak 
aspect of the publication, which also has 
no bibliography. Otherwise, there is little 
to quarrel with in Heiden's narrative. An 
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astonishing amount of research has gone 
into its making. More important, it is 
proof of a real understanding of the period 
which gave a chance to Hitler to rise to 
power. It is abundantly clear that in all 
parts of the book evidence has been se- 
lected with care and evaluated with preci- 
sion. Innumerable interesting details, res- 
urrected from obscurity, are incorporated 
in a fluent, brilliant narrative. We learn, 
for instance, that Goering already knew 
how to cash in on patriotism during World 
War I, when he established a shoe factory 
for army orders in partnership with Prince 
Philipp of Hessia, a fellow officer (p. 108). 
Or, Heiden shatters the accepted myth that 
the geopolitician Karl Haushofer was “Hit- 
ler’s guiding brain” (p. 282). It is true 
that Haushofer was the teacher and friend 
of Rudolf Hess, that he was an occasional 
guest at Lansberg detention prison, and 
that “Hitler and Hess were certainly stimu- 
lated by their conversations with him.” 
But, Heiden emphasizes, Hitler’s “essential 
parts of the book do not deal with foreign 
policy or military geography, but with race, 
political education, the building of a spir- 
itual force at home. Hitler always insisted 
on the predominance of domestic politics 
over foreign policy; holding that the for- 
mer determined the latter. Hence far too 
much has been read into the so-called for- 
eign policy chapters of the book [Mein 
Kampf]. No statesman is in a position to 
indicate ten years in advance what he is 
going to do later; on the pathless fields of 
politics one cannot proceed by schedule like 
an engineer" (p. 282). 

The story ends with the Blood Purge. 
“The pile of corpses on June 30, 1934, 
must have given [Hitler] the final proof 
that since 1919 his path of murder and 
violence had been the right path to great- 
ness” (p. 772). We shall be grateful to 
Heiden if he will soon publish the rest of 
the story—how Hitler was ready to use the 
techniques he had learned to enslave the 
Continent; for Heiden has proved to us 
that he can tell the experiences of a tragic 
generation and its personalities in an ex- 
pert and brilliant analysis which cannot be 
too urgently recommended for study by all 
literate citizens. JosePR S. Rovucex 

Hofstra College 
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MARTEL, Francis. Pétain: Verdun to 


Vichy. Pp. 226. New York: E. P. Dut- . 


ton and Co., Inc., 1943. $2.50. 


'The aim of this book is "to show the in- 
fluences which have caused Pétain, in his 
83rd year, to betray his country for the 
sake of vindicating old hatreds and of ap- 
peasing old jealousies." 

The author traces the history of France 
since 1933, Pétain's military: career, and his 
activity as chief of state, Notking remark- 
able can be said of Pétain's first sixty years, 
except a passionate belief in defensive war 
and in the negative virtue of passivity. 
The author shows him as a conceited me- 
diocrity, as one of the most selí-righteous 
men who nourished, as early as 1917, plans 
similar to those he realized in 1940. He 
could not forgive Foch for his theory of 
offensive warfare which turned out to be 
right. He resented the fact that the Eng- 
lish chose Foch as supreme commander. 
He could not forgive Nivelle for having 
held Verdun, nor the Republic for having 
conferred the honors due to him on such a 
late date. He resented the British ‘stub- 
bornness in 1940 as a personal insult. He 
‘disregarded the tremendous difference 
which the advent of airplanes and mecha- 
nized vehicles had made on the conduct 
of war: his pupil Chauvineau proved, in 
1939, that an invasion of France was physi- 
cally impossible. 

From the time of the Fascist Putsch on 
February 6, 1934, our hero, a faithful ac- 
complice of the “Cagoulards,” had com- 
plete power over the French Army. But 
he was not responsible for the tragic ab- 
surdity of “Nonintervention” -in Spain. 
“After the dishonesty of the clever [Laval, 
Flandin], France had to endure the weak- 
ness of the honest [Blum]” (p. 103). 

The author, writing from a military point 
of view, does not lay enough stress on the 
social forces behind Pétain’s attitude. The 
social aspect of fascism is completely mis- 
understood in the statement: “Both Hitler 
and Mussolini had shown how simple the 
procedure was [of taking away power from 
the people]. One simply bought a few civil 
servants occupying key positions, and a 
few generals whom the troops would fol- 
low, and the thing was done" (p. 95). - 
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Acccrding to the author, Pétain’s thoughts 
in 1939 were: Germany and the excellent 
government she stood for should not be 
crushed, as a French victory might lead to 
a new People’s Front government. Thus 
the will to defeat an attacking army from 
a fortress of steel passed, by almost un- 
recognizable degrees; into the will to tol- 
erate a minor defeat for the good of the 
soul of France: The real betrayal is seen 
in Pétain’s asking for an armistice by pub- 
lic announcement, thus destroying France’s 
bargaining power and causing the imprison- 
ment cf more than a million French sol- 
diers. The fiction of an independent Vichy- 
France was in the interest of Hitler. The 
Fuehrez's wishes accorded perfectly with 
Pétain't and were willingly spread in the 
name of the Marshal. 

The reviewer does not believe that this 
attitude was mainly due to resentment: 
after tke armistice there was no choice left 
but the hope that a German victory would 
justify the armistice. Those who did not 
wish to die for Danzig had to live and work 
for the Nazis—and to fall with them. As 
history is always written by the victors, the 
author will probably be right in stating that 
Pétain, who sold his country for a tinsel 
crown, will enter history as a ‘traitor. 

E. J. GUMBEL 

New School for Social Research l 


MarruHzws, HERBERT. L. The Fruits of 
Fascizm, Pp. 341. New York: Har- 
court Brace & Co., 1943. $3.00. 

Since this book was written, Fascism has 
fallen, end il Duce, the would-be conqueror 
of Cairo, London, and Washington, is a re- 
lief case in Nazi Germany. Nothing can be 
timelier therefore, than a well-informed ac- 
count o: Italian Fascism and its impact on 
Italian life and the international commu- 
nity. Mr. Matthews is one of our most 
brilliant newspapermen. He covered the 
Ethiopien campaign in 1935 and 1936, the 
Nazi-Fascist invasion of Spain, and worked 
in Italy from 1939 to the end of 1941. Ev- 
ery page of his book shows that he knows 
the Italian people intimately, and his 
knowledge is made more human and mov- 
ing by his genuine affection for Italians of 
all groups and classes. 

Musselini himself stated in 1921 that the 
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Bolshevist danger had completely disap- 
peared, Nevertheless, after the Fascists 
had seized power in 1922 they deliberately 
spread the lie in the western democracies 
(including the United States) -that Fascism 
was a movement of law and order that had 
saved Italy from the Bolshevik menace. 
'This type of propaganda was largely re- 
sponsible for the warm sympathy which 
respectable business and political leaders 
in England and the United States displayed 
toward Italian Fascism. The Fascist 
propaganda with regard to the reformed 
trains never went over too well with for- 
eign tourists who had personal experiences 
with trains under Fascism. But the lie. of 
Fascism as the savior of Italy from Bolshe- 
vik anarchy stuck with too many, and per- 
. haps still distorts and perverts clear think- 
ing. Mr. Matthews performs a signal 
service in showing how this propaganda lie 
was manufactured, and why the sympa- 
thizers and fellow travelers of Fascism 
abroad believed in it. 

Few will quarrel with the author’s analy- 
sis of Fascism as “primarily a lower- 
middle-class movement” (p. 46). In Italy 
as elsewhere, the process of economic de- 
terioration of the lower middle classes was 
not accompanied by socialist class con- 
sciousness, Many a labor movement on 
the Continent failed in the last twenty 
years because of its inability to attract 
lower-middle-class groups. At the same 
time, Mr. Matthews makes it clear that 
Fascism would perhaps never have tri- 
umphed in Italy had it not been for the 
support of businessmen and landowners 
first, and the Church and the Monarchy 
later. Greed and the fear of socialism 
paralyzed the judgment.of the Italian prop- 
ertied classes when they thought that the 
support of Fascist hooliganism would bring 
about the destruction of a free labor move- 
ment and the creation of a businessman’s 
paradise in Italy. Now that some of the 
most important industrial centers are 
turned into heaps of rubbish in the Battle 
of Italy, the erstwhile promoters and sup- 
porters of Fascism will have ample time to 
ponder over the question whether the alli- 
ance with Fascism for selfish group ends 
was a paying proposition, after all. Like- 
_ wise, Mr. Matthews’ account of the aid and 
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comfort given to Fascism by Church and 
Monarchy is intensely interesting, espe- 
cially in view of our latter-day American 
Metternichs who are profoundly worried 
lest the principle of legitimacy be violated 
by the creation of an Italian republic. Un- 
like German Nazism, which started out as 
a genuine mass movement and has re- 
mained so to this day, Italian Fascism em- 
braced only a small minority of the Italian 
people when it seized power, and was sub- 
sequently never able to win the free alle- 
giance of the nation. According to Mr. 
Matthews, at least nine out of ten Italians 
were hoping and praying in 1942 for the 
overthrow of the Fascist regime. The be- 
havior of Italian soldiers in North Africa 
very often showed that ten out of ten 
Italians were anxious to get Italy out of 
the war and Fascism out of existence. For 
that reason, there is no "Italian problem" 
the Western world has to face, in the sense 
in which one may legitimately speak of a 
Japanese or German problem. 

f WILLIAM EBENSTEIN 

University of Wisconsin 


Action, Raour The Fighting French. 
Pp. 315. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1943. $3.00. 

The most exciting chapter in this book is 
the first one, “The Spark of Resistance,” 
which describes one of the great historical 
days in the whole course of world events— 
that on which France capitulated and Hit- 


‘ler and Mussolini saw themselves already 


within reach of their goal of world domina- 
tion. On that day the author found him- 
self in a little Arab town, El Quantara, at 
the Suez Canal. In the general confusion, 
in which only the quiet assuredness of the 
troops of the British Empire stood out like 
a rock of confidence, a strong voice came 
suddenly and unexpectedly over the radio: 
*Has the last word been said? Is all hope 
gone? Is the defeat final? Nol... This 
war is a world war. . . . Whatever may 
come, the flame of French resistance must 
never be extinguished; and it will not be 
extinguished." . In these words of General 
de Gaulle the French spirit found a rally- 
ing point in its darkest hour. From there 
on started the struggle of the Fighting 


French for the honor of the French name 
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which had been sullied by Pétain and the 
reactionary defeatists of France, and for 
the survival of a free France in a free 
world, made possible by the cohesion and 
traditional morale of the Britisa Empire. 
The story of the movement is told for 
the first time by Mr. Aglion in a clear 
narrative and with an exact knowledge of 
the facts and problems involved. The nar- 
rative starts in June 1940, anc it fittingly 
includes a biography of de Gaulle. Two 
chapters are devoted to the struggle be- 
tween those who wished to continue the 
resistance and those who favored, and 
many of whom welcomed, surrender. On 
June 17 the struggle was decided; the next 
morning General de Gaulle arrived at 
Croydon airfield without money, without 
the slightest knowledge of Englsh, without 
assurance that Britain would support his 
self-imposed mission. His fami y remained 
in France. The. same day de Gaulle 
reached a tentative understanding with 
Churchill and established the headquarters 
of the Fighting French. "Frarce has lost 
the battle! But France has not lost the 
war... . In the free universe immense 
forces have not yet been brought into play. 
Some day these forces wil crush the 
enemy. On that day France . . . will re- 
gain her liberty. That is my only goal" 
The following chapters tell of the fight for 
freedom. All the colorful episcdes of this 
struggle are related in detail, often with 
the support of historical documents. The 
scope of the book covers África and the 
Middle East, the resistance movement in- 
side France and the outposts of the French 
Empire in the Pacific and in the western 
Atlantic. The book ends with the estab- 
lishment of the United Nations in North 
Africa and with the outlook upon the fu- 
ture opened up by the conference at Casa- 
blanca. Two and a half years rad passed 
since the tragic and desperate days of 
June 1940: what de Gaulle had foreseen, 
what he had understood as well as Church- 
ill, that the war was a world war in which 
not France's fate alone but that of all free 
men was at stake, had come crue. The 
French Empire was rising again and was 
taking its share in the common struggle. 
The story of the Fighting French is an 
important part of the story of World War 
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Il, important not in numbers or in imme- 
diate strategic effects, but in its implica- 
tions and its symbolic value. The author 
has written the first account of this aspect 
of the war. e He has written with impar- 
tiality, and though his book is not more 
than a first sketch of a story which will 
be reto:d many times in free France, it is 
told acequately and in a manner worthy 
of the spirit which animated the movement 
for whith Mr. Aglion speaks. 
Hans Koun 
Smith College 


GOODRICH, L. CARRINGTON. A Short His- 
tory 3f the Chinese People. Pp. xv, 260. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1943. 
$2.50. 

This compact and admirably written 
book fills a real need. It will be valuable 
both as a handbook for those desiring to 
make a beginning in the study of Chinese 
culture, and as a textbook in schools and 
colleges In addition to the excellent maps 
and illistrations, there are a chronological 
table ard a chart, an index, and a supple- 
mentary list of readings which provides a 
selected. bibliography. 

The elder histories of China in western 


languages devoted most of their space to 


account. of the relations of the Chinese 
with westerners during the last few cen- 
turies. For example: E. T. Williams’ A 
Short History of China devotes 428 pages 
largely to modern foreign relations, and 
only 19» pages to the rest of Chinese his- 
tory, ard this book was published as re- 
cently as 1928. Latourette has given us a 
splendid summary of Chinese history and 
culture, but the book is too detailed and 
bulky tc.be used as a textbook, and would 
overwhem the reader previously unac- 
quaintec with China with a multitude of 
facts and unfamiliar names. 

Professor Goodrich has avoided both 
these di&iculties. He brings out the essen- 
tial facts of Chinese history with critical 
selection, and his narrative is sufficiently 
brief to meet the needs of the man of cul- 
ture whe is not a Sinologist but who de- 
sires to earn something of a people whose 
greatest achievements are probably still in 
the future. Professor Goodrich is to be 
congratulated on his use of ethnological 
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material recently made available, though 
within a few years after the close of the 
present war, new discoveries will probably 
make this section of the book obsolete. 

The book is a great advance on any- 
thing of the sort now available, and should 
have a wide use. It is popular in the best 
sense, and yet written with sound scholar- 
ship. 

Jonn K. Sungvock 
Philadelphia 


PECK, ANNE MERRIMAN. The Pageant of 
Canadian History. Pp. xii, 370. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., Inc, 
1943. $3.00. 

A pageant is expected to emphasize the 
interesting and the spectacular. The au- 
thor of this book is an American painter, 
who apparently loves to travel to out-of- 
the-way places, and who, as a result, has 
written a number of travel books, with a 
historical background, for young people. 
We are told that this book is a “pageant” 
of Canadian: history, not “a historian's 
study," and that it emphasizes "big sweeps 
of movement.” It is written for Ameri- 
cans who need an introduction to their 
northern neighbor. 
on standardized, secondary accounts, as the 
bibliography of three pages clearly shows. 
The place and date of publication of the 
books listed have been omitted, and there 
are no footnotes. - 

The story begins with the picturesque 
French period, early discoveries and ex- 
plorations in North America, and sweeps 
along, without too much concern with 
heavy details, through the story of soldiers, 
settlers, missionaries, fur traders, wars, ad- 
ventures, railroad building, lake and river 
traffic, the coming of immigrant stocks and 
their assimilation, right down to the new 
Alaska Highway, air routes over the frozen 
north, and a final, conventional chapter on 
the good-neighbor relations of Canada and 
the United States, and their significance for 
the future. The story has been told in an 
interesting and readable fashion, with a 
liberal use of adjectives. 

The narrative is intended to be descrip- 
tive rather than historical. As far as new 
facts are concerned, it contributes prac- 
tically nothing to what the serious student 
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of Canadian history can be expected to 
know, and for him, there are many books 
of greater usefulness than this one. But 
for the general American reader, who 
knows very little of the fascinating story 
of the Dominion and of the close relation 
of Canadian and United States history, 
this volume will provide an interesting and 
stimulating introduction. Politics and con- 
stitutional, evolution receive comparatively 
little attention; travel and the life of the 
people, a great deal. The formative period 
from 1791 to 1837 is discussed in eleven 
pages (the number allotted to the building 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway); and the 
period from 1837 through confederation, in 
seventeen pages. As is the almost uni- 
versal custom of writers of Canadian his- 
tory, an undue amount of space is given to 
the period before 1763. Canadian govern- 
ment and the Dominion's role in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, on the other 
hand, are treated in five pages. 
CARL WITTKE 
Oberlin College 


Hiss, Puitip Hanson. Netherlands Amer- 
ica: The Dutch Territories in the West. 
Pp. xiii, 225. New York: Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce, 1943. $3.50. 


Not much has been written in English 
on the Dutch dependencies in the Western 
Hemisphere. This is not surprising, for 
until fairly recently they were of no im- 
portance, either economically or otherwise. 
Indeed, if Curaçao and Surinam had any 
claim to distinction, it was as an illustra- 
tion of the fact that not all colonies pay. 
The government of both dependencies ran 
annual deficits for nearly a century. Cura- 
cao is now the center of a tremendous oil 
refining industry, but not a drop of the 
crude oil comes from the territory itself. 
It is all imported from the great oil fields 
around Lake Maracaibo in Venezuela, The 
rise of this industry has brought prosperity 
to two of the larger Dutch islands off the 
Venezuela coast, namely, Curaçao and Aru- 
ba, but it has left the remaining four islands 
of the Dutch West Indies as poverty- 
stricken as their Caribbean neighbors. The 
demand for bauxite stimulated by war 
needs has given Surinam a momentary 
prosperity. In 1941, for the first time in 
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& century, the government of Surinam was 
able to balance its budget. 

The peoples of these dependencies are 
suitable subjects for Mr. Hiss’s special 
talents. His book on Bali, with its re- 
markable photographs, has been widely ac- 
claimed. The mixed peoples cf Curaçao, 
the Javanese, the Indians, the British In- 
dians, and the Bush Negroes cf Surinam, 
afford excellent material for the author's 
ability to describe the folklore and customs 
of strange peoples and for his genius as a 
photographer. The 64 pages >f pictures 
are supremely beautiful. 

For the student of history »r colonial 
policy and administration, the present vol- 
ume has no great value. The author over- 
simplifies the social and economic prob- 
lems, and he draws conclusions which are 
unwarranted both by his facts and by his 
analysis. He assumes that because Suri- 
nam has a density of only 3.3 persons to 
the square mile, while the United States as 
& whole has 45, New York State 275, the 
Netherlands 693, and Java 822 persons to 
the square mile, Surinam suffers ‘rom popu- 
lation deficiency. All Surinam needs to re- 
gain its importance as an agricultural col- 
ony, according to Hiss, is a "sufficient and 
dependable labor supply" and "suitable 
colonists." Unfortunately, the people who 
are already there find it difficult to make 
even a precarious living. To send any 
more people there would be an act of ir- 
responsibility, if not a high crime. 

Netherlands America is an irformative, 
interesting, and beautiful book, but it is 
not a contribution to the social, economic, 
and political problems of these depend- 
encies or of the area. 

AMRY VANDENBOSCH 

University of Kentucky 


NasH, WALTER. New Zealand: A Work- 
ing Democracy. Pp. ix,, 335. New 
York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 1943. 
$3.50. 

A book of general character on New 
Zealand, which the publisher claims this 
to be, should sbe expected to present at 
some length certain basic data on the geog- 
raphy, flora, fauna, people, history, culture, 
and political and economic pattezns of the 
country, all unified into the poirt of view 
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of a single observer. This book does none 
of thes» things satisfactorily. "True, the 
book ccntains a great deal of information, 
but what is faczual is loosely knit and often 
sketchy. Sorfie subjects, surely of impor- 
tance, sich as the culture of modern New 
Zealand. are omitted altogether. The 
elaborate social security schemes and the 
tremencous per capita exports of dairy 
produce cannot be an end in themselves. 

Almost one-half the book consists of Mr. 
Nash's musings on world organization, re- 
construction of the postwar world, the new 
Pacific and the end of imperialism, and 
these are not even dealt with in terms of 
New Zealand or in such a way as to shed 
light on the country, its peoples, and their 
outlook on the world. 

If we omit an extremely long introduc- 
tion by E. Estorick which surveys New 
Zealand historv, recent political develop- 
ments, and Mr. Nash's background, and 
if we omit also Mr. Nash’s thoughts on the 
future, there is little enough left on New 
Zealand. 

Of wkat is left, much? space is naturally 
devoted to New Zealand social security 
legislaticn. In all contemporary publicity 
given to social security plans and to New 
Zealand plans in particular, there is a tend- 
ency to forget that social security à la 
Beveridge or New Zealand is only a pal- 
liative and solves none of the basic prob- 
lems. Further, if the latest statistical stud- 
ies of [urgen Kuczynski are valid, the 
statistics on New Zealand indicate that in 
spite of advanced social security legislation, 
the share of the people in the national 
wealth shows anything but an upward 
movement. 

The book has all the marks of hurried 
writing. There is little real analysis (of 
New Zealand proper), and there are too 
many slabs of unorganized factual data. . 
Someone. has yet to do for New Zealand 
what C. Hartley Grattan did for Australia 
in his Zziroducing Australia. 

Howard DANIEL 

Washisgton, D. C. i 


FunsAv, ELIZABETH Drearmin. Top Hats 
and Tom-Toms. Chicago: Ziff-Davis 
Publishing Co., 1943. $3.00. 


Mrs. Furbay went to Liberia with her 
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husband, director of the American-sup- 
ported College of West Africa, about 1936, 
and stayed there three years. As she stood 
on deck waiting to be lowered to the boat 
that was to take her ashore, she commented 
‘on the picturesqueness of the view of Mon- 
rovia, the capital, to a ship officer who had 
served the steamship company as agent 
there. 

* *Yes, he agreed, 'this is a fine view of 
Monrovia; there is only one better.' 

“What is that?’ 

“When you are leaving,’ he replied.” 

That this conversation was felt by the 
author to be worth recording is indicative 
of the point of view taken in the book— 
natural enough, to be sure, considering the 
purpose of her African stay. She is to be 
praised, however, for having seen the worth 
of writing about the America-Liberians, 
“the African equivalent of the D.A.R.’s,” 
for this is a rich, untapped field. Certainly 
it is excellent that she refrained from writ- 
ing of the native tribes, since her slight dis- 
cussion of them, and her constant use of 
the word ju-ju to describe their beliefs, 
confirm her in her feeling that she would 
only be writing “just another story about 
Africa,” should she depart from writing of 
the coastal area. 

The tale is lively and, as an account of 
the author’s personal experiences, interest- 
ingly told. We see the “uncivilized Libe- 
rian” in the capital; we meet members of 
“that disillusioned group of twentieth-cen- 
tury American Negro immigrants” who 
“came with mixed motives”; we are af- 
forded a picture of the “cultural activities” 
of the capital; we experience the social 
life of the foreign white population. We 
encounter members of the President’s Cabi- 
net who discuss their belief in “African 
Science"—native magic; and Harvey S. 
Firestone, Jr. also appears on the scene; 
we go to churches where spirituals are not 
sung because they are remnants of Ameri- 
can slavery; and we see a first prize at the 
college commencement, intended for a na- 
tive girl, awarded to an Americo-Liberian. 
Magic enters often; it so pervades the book 
that it might almost be thought of as the 
theme of this coast land where Áfrican and 
non-Áfrican customs meet. 

The book tends somewhat to remind one 
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of the reports of the early African ex- 
plorers—honest observations based on hon- 
estly held prejudices of cultural superiority, 
running accounts wherein the student must 
winnow the usable facts from casual inci- 
dent. As relaxation, the book is to be rec- 
ommended; but field work will have to be 
done on it by any, social scientist who 
wishes to gather from it an organized con- 
ception of life in Monrovia. 
MELVILLE J. Herskovits 
Northwestern University 


Wepcwoop (Lorp). Testament to Democ- 
racy. Pp. xix, 355. New York: Ameri- 
can Chapter, Emergency Council, 1943. 
$3.75. 

This is the political testament of Lord 
Wedgwood's long experience and active, 
fighting participation as a Liberal and La- 
borite in British political circles and in 
Parliament itself. The value of the work 
consists in presenting to the American stu- 
dent of government a keen, lively, and 
practical analysis of the British parlia- 
mentarian system, its virtues and its dan- 
gers. The two main purposes of these 
memoirs are to defend democratic-parlia- 
mentarian "government by reason" against 
totalitarian "government by force"; and to 
advocate the safeguarding of the greatest 
of parliamentary virtues, viz., the constant 
opportunity to criticize the government and 
to check upon its actions. 

British parliamentarism cannot, however, 
be considered as sacrosanct, for only its 
ability to develop can allow it to achieve a 
maximum of its potential merit. Indeed, a 
considerable portion of this analysis is de- 
voted to a questioning of the excellence of 
the present system in its ability to preserve 
democracy and freedom. Among such im- 
perfections, Lord Wedgwood considers the 
increase of power of the Prime Minister 
and his Cabinet, the Prime Minister's right 
to dissolve Parliament, the growing dis- 
tance between government and the people, 
and the increase of governmental bureauc- 
racy and its power. 

Totalitarian claims that democracy is 
doomed by unpopularity, inefficiency, and 
corruption are refuted by pointing out that 
totalitarian “action” and “efficiency” have 
been curtailed, even to a larger degree, by 
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the same evils. Although the author be- 
lieves in the coming military victory of 
the Allies, the victory of democracy is said 
to depend on a successful British-Russian 
friendship which will not only mean the 
fulfillment of necessary close material co- 
operation, but will also gradually result in 
fostering democratic self-government in the 
Soviet Union. 

In postwar England, reconst-uction will 
necessitate a new policy in town and county 
planning, new methods of land evaluation, 
continued state interference in agriculture, 
settlement of the centuries-old conflict be- 
tween landlord. and tenant farmer, avoid- 
ance of postwar inflation, and effectual 
solution of the unemployment problem. 
These and other proposed internal reforms 
would amount to the “break:ng of the 
vested interests which fettered the old 
world." 

Yet the internal reconstruction will prove 
futile and civilization cannot be salvaged 
unless a powerful federal union is estab- 
lished. Such a union is advocated to pre- 
serve the close and effective comradeship 
of the United Nations. This would be 
primarily a union for economic -easons, re- 
quiring the establishment of a federal par- 
liament and a sound federal firancial sys- 
tem. In addition to the English-speaking 
nations, the union should also include The 
Netherlands and Scandinavia. Similar fed- 
eral unions are predicted to rise among 
Russia and those neighboring nations which 
will be within the Communist orbit, among 
the Asiatic powers, and possibly among the 
various colonies in Africa. 

Democracy, security, and peace through- 
out a world of such federal un-ons would 
be the only road leading from chaos. Any 
domestic or international postwar recon- 
struction will fail, concludes Lord Wedg- 
wood, if attempts are made to return to 
the status quo ante bellum. 

É Fritz Nova 
Haverford College 


LAUTERBACH, ALBERT T. Economics in 
Uniform: Military Economy and Social 
Structure. Pp. xi, 282. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1943. $3.00. 
This work has nine chapters: L, The Eu- 

ropean Ordeal and Its American After- 
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math; II, Changing Concepts in Peace 
and War; III, The Idea of Military So- 
ciety im Germany: Historical Roots; IV, 
Wehrw-tschaft and Totalitarianism; V, 
Germary’s New Economic Order in Eu- 
rope; VI, Capitalism, Preparedness and" 
Democracy; VII, Economic Conditions of 
American Security: Traditional Assump- 
tions ard Recent Changes; VIII, Economic 
Power As a Weapon: British Experiences 
and American Policies; IX, What After 
Militar Economy? 

The author iraces, from the experiences 
of the First "World War, the growth of 
an app-eciation of the fact that modern 
wars are not won by armies and fleets only, 
but by the full utilization of all the strength 
of the rational economy. After defeat in 
1918, Cerman leaders brooded long over 
the causes of their collapse, and their 
economrsts reached the conclusion that it 
was because they were not prepared to 
put their every resource into the war. 
Hence arose the idea of a special economy 
of miltary defense, Wehrwissenschaft. 
Perhaps Ludendorff’s The General Staff 
and Its Problems helped to establish the 
conviction that they had never used their 
full pover, or had not organized its use, 
and so disaster came. 

Germain war leaders could no longer be 
ignorant of economics. The Weimar Re- 
public established economic training for 
officers. In 1935 there was established a 
Defense Economics Staff, and, to carry out 
its teaciings, a Wehrmachtsamt, or eco- 
nomic Gefense administration, under Gen- 
eral Wilhelm Keitel. . 

The rise to power of Adolf Hitler and 
the Natonal Socialist Party synchronized 
with the conception that war must be “to- 
talitarian,” and that in peace, as prepara- 
tory to war, all social interests must be 
within the state, with nothing outside of 
the state to rival its supreme authority. 

'The Germans saw that it was not enough 
for a netion tc possess vast resources in 
men ani materials, if these were not 
brought to a perfect organized readiness 
for conflict. The French theory of includ- 
ing all rational resources in the “war po- 
tential,’ for international agreement on 
strength of armaments, was delusive if, 
according to General Debeney's view, it 
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was out of the question to disrupt in peace- 
time the normal life of a nation, to be 
ready for a war that might come in an- 
other generation or two. The Germans 
thought otherwise. Reliancé upon great 


resources utilized under normal life, and. 


not constantly geared to the requirements 
of conflict, meant calamity. Thus peace- 
time became .fundamentally a period for 
war preparation, subjected to the same 
state controls and the same individual sacri- 
fices as required by war itself. The author 
briefly but clearly describes the principles 
that guided this military defense economy: 
“priority of armament production”; “ex- 
pansion of war production”; “national self- 
sufficiency” (Autarchie); “compulsory la- 
bor" and “compulsory business"; “price 
control"; and, of particular importance, 
the state control of financing and credit. 

As to the question whether there is a 
way out of this system, in the event of 
peace or complete military success, the 
author ventures the opinion that “once so- 
cial control over economic life has been 
established for war ends," and "perhaps 
proved to be efficient," general feeling may 
support its shift from a war aim toward a 
*democratically-guided peaceful increase in 
the standard of living." : 

This question of return to “normalcy,” 
for ourselves as well as for the enemy, is 
further considered in the "future of war- 
time controls" (p. 220 et seg.); “desirable 
principles of postwar economics" (p. 225 eż 
seq.) ; “transition policies" and “the United 
. States and the postwar world" (p. 232 et 

seq.). 

The volume has a serviceable bibliogra- 
' phy and a brief index. 
Davip P. BARROWS 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Brocg, Herman SrMON, and Berr F. 
Hoserrrz. Economics of Military Occu- 
pation—Selected Problems. Pp. xii, 141. 
Chicago: The Foundation Press, Inc., 
1944, $1.25. 

There are several thousand cadets re- 
ceiving instruction on all matters which 
have to do with military occupation in 
many countries abroad. Probably never 
before has there been such high-pressure 
information on foreign countries with the 
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firm intention to change provincial-mir.ded- 
ness into global-mindedness among present 
and former students now in uniform. It 
goes without saying that not all schools and 
colleges have been able to secure experts in 
all topics needed. It is especially doubtful 
whether economists familiar with the situa- 
tions in all countries concerned have been 
available. Therefore this book is designed 
to fill a real need in the Service Training 
Program. Both authors are combining a 
European background with American edu- 
cation. Their “amalgamation of economic 
theory and policy with a general dose of 
common sense" certainly is not intended to 
be and cannot be a handbook for military 
governors. 

The book is a clear and general intro- 
duction to the following problems: military 
currency, exchange rates, banking, taxation, 
price control and rationing, and production 
control under military occupation. Besides 
British-American policies, it is German or 
Japanese experiences on which examples 
and assumptions are based. 

I am pretty sure that this unique book, 
which brings together for the first time the 
widely scattered materials on the subject, 
will have so much success that the authors 
will have to hurry a new edition. Such an 
edition should not only contain "selected 
problems"; it also should take into con- 
sideration all the other areas which almost 
certainly will offer a lot of problems to 
the American Armies of “Occupation,” or, 
as I prefer to call it, “Liberation.” 

ALFRED MANES 

Indiana University 


BROWDER, EARL. Viciory—and After. Pp. 
256. New York: International Publish- 
ers, 1942. $2.00. 

At no time since the publication of the 
Communist Manifesto has communism 
loomed so large upon the world stage as 
it does today. This is attributable, funda- 
mentally, to the dismal disintegration of 
capitalist cultures and institutions in Eu- 
rope even before the outbreak of the war. 
But it is due also to the magnificent record 
of the Red Army and to the heightened 
world prestige Russia has enjoyed as the 
by-product of her military triumphs. One 
after another the capitalist countries of the 
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European Continent crumpled before the 
Nazis. Only Communist Russia possessed 
the will and*the organization to survive. 
The’ lesson has not been los: upon the 
miserable peoples of the occcpied lands. 
After nearly a century, a specte- once more 
hovers over Europe: the specter of com- 
munism. 

The time is ripe, therefore, for a sys- 
tematic exposition of communist values and 
institutions and for a book which will assist 
us to understand the nature of this growing 
force. One might have expected such a 
volume from the pen of Mr. Browder, 
whose Victor—and After is described as an 
effort to provide an authoritative presenta- 
tion of the Communist point of view “in 
relaiion to the war and postwar problems." 
But the General Secretary of the Com- 
munist Party of the United States has other 
fish to fry, and one would search his book 
in vain for any enunciation of communist 
principles, What Mr. Browder has under- 
taken to write is an apologia for the present 
party position, with an occasionzl backward 
glance, by way of explanation, to the line 
the party followed before June 22, 1941. 
In this-he has undoubtedly succeeded, and 
the Communist Party emerges from the 
covers of his volume fully equipped with 
Liberty Bells, a copy of the Declaration of 
Independence, the works of Thames Jeffer- 
son and Abraham Lincoln, and a well-worn 
recording of “God Bless America.” As the 
United States Civil Service Coramission is 
recently reported to have discovered, the 
maxk of an American Communst today is 
“an advanced degree of patriocism." To 
this fact, Mr. Browder's Victory —and Af- 
ter bears eloquent testimony. Despite the 
reputation of its author, the doctrines he 
here embraces should be reassuring to those 
less robust remnants of the American Lib- 
erty League who used to pull the covers 
over their heads at night. 

It is impossible in a brief rev:ew to deal 
adequately with the subject matter of this 
provocative book, or with its author's logic. 
Mr. Browder ranges widely over the prob- 
lems of national unity (in the interest of 
which the C.P. has sworn off communism 
for the duration), the roles of the major 
and minor parties in American rolitics, the 
nature of the United Nations, the future 
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of our relations with Russia, and the or- 
ganizat-on of a war economy. On many of 
these topics, as they are related to the 
prosecution of the war, he has things of 
real imbortarfce to say; and he says them 
well Except in the matter of the Social- 
ists, there is little of that vituperative re- 
criminacion which has characteristically 
marred the polemical writing of the ex- 
treme Left. 

Yet or all its merits, the book will be 
unsatisfactory to most non-Communist pro- 
gressives, for they will be unable to credit 
its assumptions. This, I venture to say, 
will be as true of those who accept the 
Marxist analysis as it will be of the lib- 
erals; Sor Mr. Browder departs at many 
points zrom anything resembling orthodox 
Marxism. While recognizing the threat to 
national unity implicit in:a class society, 
he argues, for example, that conflicting 
class in-erests can be reconciled through a 
commor, integrating patriotism. This is 
good bcurgeois doctrine; but it is doctrine 
which bas rung hollow ever since the fall 
of France. It is also doctrine which leads 
Mr. Brcwder, in his treatment of the prob- 
lems of a war economy, to expect the de- 
velopment and acceptance of far more 
rugged economic controls than we have in 
fact been able to achieve. | 

The platform upon which Mr. Browder 
and his party take their stand is a simple 
and direct one: win the war without regard 
to socia cost. They have been led to this 
position no doubt, by the sincere convic-. 
tion tha- the preservation of a Communist 
Russia is the surest guarantee of social 
progress in the future. Yet the immediate 
result is to transform them into staunch 
defenders of the status quo in capitalist 
America. Mr. 3rowder does not, like many 
liberals and progressives, regard the war as 
a social revolution. We are not, he says, 
fighting to make a better world, but only 
“to prevent this world from becoming en- 
tirely irtolerable." The war is, in other 
words, a sort 02 rear-guard action designed 
to presezve the status quo ante Hitler. It 
should, -herefore, be fought in America by 
capitalis: means, even if that implies the 
strengthening of the reactionary forces. 

It will seem to many non-Communists 
that Mr Browder’s concern for the future 
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of Russia is blinding him to the nature of 
the historic process, and that he has failed 
to weigh fully the fascist threat to America 
implicit in the strengthening, under cover 
of the emergency, of the most powerful 
forces of reaction. Mr. Browder can rec- 
ognize the right-wing lunatic fringe for 
what it is. It is less clear from this book 
that he can also recognize the more solid 
and dangerous fascist potential in the 
United States. 
J. DONALD KINGSLEY 
Antioch College 


Bane, SUDA LORENA, and RALPH HASWELL 
Lutz. Organization of American Relief 
in Europe, 1918-1919. Pp. xxi, 745. 
Stanford University: Stanford University 
Press, 1943. $6.00. 

As we approach the end of the present 
war, the problem of relief looms larger. It 
is realized that the “winning of the peace” 
may well depend on how the United Na- 
tions solve this their first great peacetime 
task of international administration. Suc- 
cessful relief requires preparation and can- 
not be improvised overnight, and the 
United Nations have already created the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration with a membership of more 
than forty governments. The problems 
facing it will differ in many respects from 
those confronting the world after the First 
World War, but valuable lessons can be 
drawn from the first experiment in mass 
relief. : 

In view of the great interest of this ex- 


periment, it is surprising how little serious . 


study it has received. The series of studies 
brought out by the Stanford University 
Press (The Blockade of Germany after the 
Armistice, 1918-1919 by the authors of the 
volume above and American Food in the 
World War and Reconstruction Period by 
F. M. Surface and R. L. Bland) and now 
the present volume fill a real need. 

It is impossible within the compass of 
this review to undertake a critical evalua- 
tion of this study. It is composed of se- 
lected documents, chronologically arranged, 
from the Archives of the Food Admin- 
istration and the American Relief Ad- 
ministration in the Hoover Library on War, 
Revolution and Peace. While the selection 
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appears to be ably and objectively done, 
it is impossible to judge, without a detailed 
study on the spot, whether or not all 
aspects have been adequately covered. 
The chronological order makes for heavy 
study, in spite of the excellent index. 

'Yhe book opens with three documents 
from the pen of Mr. Hoover in which he 
summarizes his experience as Food Admin- 
istrator and draws the lessons for the fu- 
ture. I would have liked to discuss these 
issues at some length. There has been a 
tendency recently to underrate the relief 
work performed by America after the last 
war, and bitter criticisms have been leveled 
against most of what was done. Neverthe- 
less, the relief activities were carried out 
with speed, supplies had been accumulated, 
and catastrophe was averted. 

The methods employed by Hoover were 
in a benevolent sense dictatorial. ‘The 
‘discussions’ and all committees’ meetings 
were more mental evercise than reality 
from our point of view,” writes Mr. 
Hoover. “As we were doing 95 per cent 
of the whole job, we did not take the dis- 
cussions seriously enough to even battle 
as to who was ‘Chairman’ of these com- 
mittees—these being political plums and 
prestige so useful to Europeans.” 

The carrying out of relief activities by 
a single country through a centralized 
agency, wielding tremendous powers, helped 
to cut through red tape, political frictions, 
and national jealousies. At the present 
occasion, America’s resources are not suffi- 
cient to undertake the job singlehanded, 
and the United Nations are committed to 
methods of co-operative international en- 
deavor. We pray that Mr. Lehman will 
not be overcome by the clamor of the nu- 
tritional romanticists who would like to 
see peacetime standards restored and im- 
proved everywhere at once, or of the na- 
tionalists who are pleading for preferential 
treatment of their own country. Relief, 
as the present study shows, is, at the best, 
like war, a grim business. 

JOHN LINDBERG 

Princeton, N. J. 


BRUUN, GEOFFREY. Clemenceau. Pp. x, 
225. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1943. $3.00. 
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“Clemenceau was by far th» most emi- 
nent member-of the Big Four,” wrote Lord 
Keynes, “and he had taken the measure oz 
his colleagues. ” Yet to this day, next to 
Orlando, he is the least known to many 
readers. Unfortunately Wilson did not 
live to give us his story, but Baker offered 
3t in its fullness; in his War Memoirs and 
Memoirs of the Peace Confezence Lloyd 
George gave us his version; but one who 
received more than his share oi praise and 
blame for the Treaty of Versailles never 
revealed himself. He acted as if he dic 
not care to have the story pubkcized; what 
he had done for France was common 
knowledge; to others he had nothing tc 
tell except to hurl recriminatiors at his ad- 
versaries in Au soir de la pezsée and in 
Grandeur et miséres d'une victcire. 

Thus there is no satisfactory full-length 
-portrait of Clemenceau, anc Professor 
Bruun has performed an eminently useful 
task in offering a brief biography cast on 
a large canvas, extending from 1841 to 
1929. The earlier life of the promising 
Vendée physician is sketched hastily with- 
out omitting anything of importance. With 
the Franco-Prussian War the story grows in 
dimensions; his share in the Paris Com- 
mune and his work as Mayor of Mont- 
martre was his baptism in politics. In 1876 
his election to the, Chamber of Deputies as 
a Radical Republican opened a3 arena be- 
fore him for which he was best fitted. For 
the next fifteen years in the opposition he 
was known as the “wrecker of ministries"; 
he was a bitter critic of nearly every meas- 
ure. And in’ 1892 his career was inter- 
rupted for being involved in the Panama 
scandal, The ten-year respite gave him 
chance to travel, lecture, and write, and he 
re-entered politics in 1903, this time as a 
‘Senator. Three years later, when Rouvier's 
cabinet was overthrown, he wzs called to 
form a ministry. He succeeded, but both 
&t home and abroad his task was thank- 
less, and he was relieved from :he difficult 
position upon being involved in another 
scandal. During 1909-17 we se2 him again 
in the opposition, in his envied role. In 
1917 he is called back to head the ministry 
at the age of 76. The period from Novem- 
ber of that year to the signature of the 
Versailles Treaty of necessity -ooms large 
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in this book; critical periods, decisive 
events, formulation of plans and their suc- 
cessful execution—all these are narrated in 
clear aad forceful language. - In every one 
of these pages the’Tiger emerges as the 
fighter for France, as the lover and savior 
of Frarce. 
. A. O, SARKISSIAN 
` The Library of Congress 


Hatt, WaLrER Puetrs. World Wars and 
Revclutions (The Course of Europe 
since 1900). Pp. xvi, 406, xxxiv. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1943. 
$4.0C. 


This excellent, up-to-date history surveys 
rapidly the crowded events from the back- . 
ground of World War I to the defense of 
Stalingrad and the surrender of Tunisia in 
World War IL The generation which has 
lived tarough these breathless years has 
come to think in global, rather than Euro- 
pean, terms. This change is rightly re- 
flected in Professor Hall’s skillful arrange- 
ment aad allotment of space. More pages 
are devoted to the chapter on the far-flung 
British Commonwealth and Empire, or to 
that on Asia, than to the chapter on the 
score o7 lesser states in Europe. In recog- 
nition cf Russia's amazing growth in power 
and infiuence, almost as much space is de- 
voted to the Soviet Union as to the baleful 
rise of fascism in Italy and Germany. 
Militar" history occupies about a third of 
the volume, with a little more space ac- 
corded to the Second than to the First 
World "War. 

Professor Hall's book naturally invites 
compar:son with the similar volumes by 
Langsari and Benns, not to mention other 
good bcoks. Its style is more spirited, its 
construction more reflective of present-day 
habits 5f thought, and its judgments as 
cautious and unbiased. But it is much less 
detailed—400 pages in .comparison with 
about 900 in Benns and in Langsam. For 
this rezson the present reviewer prefers 
Benns for his college course; but where a 
teacher cannot require so much reading in 
a single book, Hall will be found admirable. 
We suspect that the general reader also 
will finc it more to his taste. By a happy 
economy of words and by good phrasing, 
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Professor Hall packs a lot of interesting 
matter into every page. 

Professor Hall's unprejudiced account of 
the origins of. World War I, indicating di- 
vided responsibility, is characteristic of the 
fairness throughout the book. Where the 
facts are in doubt, he is careful to say so. 

. His treatment of Germany is relatively 
brief, but very good as far as it goes. He 
says little about the social, religious, intel- 
lectual, and scientific changes of the period, 
owing to lack of space. But it is better to 
make a first-rate survey of the political and 
military history than to clutter up the 
pages, as textbooks often do, with a bare 
perfunctory mention of numerous names in 
other fields. 

Professor Hall has added much to the 
value and interest of his book by the many 
excellent : illustrations, maps, and pictorial 
graphs borrowed with due acknowledgment 
from other books. The bibliography ap- 
pears to have been added in some haste; 
several names are misspelled; several titles 
might well have been omitted to make room 
for better books. 

Re Sipney B. Fay 

Harvard University 


BEARD, CHARLES A. The Republic. Pp. 
xiii, 365. New York: The Viking Press, 
1943. $3.00. - 


The beginning of thinking about the 
democratic process in government is a doc- 
trine which announces faith or Jack of faith 
in the wisdom and virtue of the masses of 
the people., In certain quarters of America 
both before and after 1941 and in a certain 
school of political sciente, it has become 
axiomatic to assume that government is the 
task of an elite who not only rise .above, 
but manipulate to their own advantage, the 
masses. Dr. Beard announces his own po- 
sition in his first chapter. Using Hamil- 
ton's famous dictum as a springboard for a 
long discussion, he concludes: “Here we 
are, about 135,000,000 of us, of many, races 
and nationalities, varying degrees of in- 
telligence and ignorance, characters good, 
bad and indifferent, many of us lazy and 
foolish, many more—most of us, I think— 
industrious and eager to accomplish some- 
thing good for ourselves and our country.” 
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Dr. Beard calls such a position realism. It 
is, but it is also an affirmation of that 
faith in the’ people which is the foundation 
on which the whole structure of demo- 
cratic government must rest. 

Continuing his discussion of the Repub- 
lic, Dr. Beard takes up, one by one, the 
purposes of the founders as these are set 
forth in the Preamble of the Constitution. 
He finds the phrase “to promote the gen- 
eral welfare" of the essence of the Consti- 
tution, and one that must be given a broad 
rather than a narrow interpretation. As 
for the "blessings of liberty," he avoids 
what he calls "absolutes," such as natural 
law and natural rights, and contents him- 
self with the pragmatic position that the 
Constitution sets up many safeguards 
against the exercise of arbitrary power. 
“I am convinced . . . ," he adds, “that the 
more people study this system of govern- 
ment and liberty and the more they under- 
stand and cherish it, the more likely iz will 
be that civil liberty will be upheld and 
developed in the United States... .” 

The sentence suggests one of the two 
primary purposes which Dr. Beard seems 
to have had in mind when he undertook: 
the present book. The time has come, he 
says in effect, when we must reflect with 
respect to our form of government and 
when, using the experience accumulated 
through more than a hundred and fifty 
years of practice, we must criticise in the 
general interest the government. we have. 
His book is an admirable aid to such re- 
flection and criticism. The present re- 
viewer is delighted that it is being serial- 
ized by a popular weekly. 

The second purpose is to offer, tenta- 
tively, suggestions for the improvement of 
the working of our federal system. Among 
these, the most important is the proposal 
of a grand committee in each house of Con- 
gress to take charge of all important legis- 
lation. Such committees should have at 
their command “a staff of the most com- 
petent persons in the country for investi- 
gating and reporting on the legislative 
needs of the nation.” 

This book, unconventional in form and 
stimulating in presentation, is an outstand- 
ing contribution to the contemporary dis- 
cussion of the national scheme. It is in 
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the public interest that it have as wide a 
reading as possible. 
RALPH H` GABRIEL 
Yale University 


CURTI, MERLE. The Growth cf American 
Thought. Pp. xx, 848. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1943. $3.75. 

The evolution of thought among a peo- 
ple more given to action is a complex proc- 
ess. The writing of its history involves 
the study of adjustments which can be un- 
derstood only if accurately correlated with 
the complicated development o action be- 
havior—social, economic, and political. 
This is the third comprehensive attempt 
to produce such a study. Par-ington and 
the Beards have previously ezperimented 
with the problems of methodclogy which 
this type of survey demands. Parrington 
unfortunately did not live to finish his 
work, but his method is clear. He pro- 
ceeded to analyze the thoughts cf a selected 
representation of the intellectuals without 
a great deal of reference to the society in 


which they lived. The Beards, cn the other. 


hand, placed their analysis of American 
thinking in the setting of an elaborate and 
comprehensive exposition of social evolu- 
tion. Both Parrington and the Beards 
worked on the scale of severel volumes. 
Now Curti has fitted his analysis into a 
single volume, more compact and more 
neatly turned. 

In this work the author has endeavored 
to take account of man’s knowledge, his 
speculations, his values, their crigins, and 
their currency. He has attempted to relate 
these to the physical and social facts of 
environment and folk behavior which have 
shaped and been shaped by these efforts of 
men’s minds. This has involved the study 
of European infiuences, and American in- 
fluence on Europe as well. To make this 
complex story coherent, the author has had 
to weave skillfully an intricaze pattern. 
He has divided his work intc six parts 
representing successive epochs. In each of 
these he presents synthesis of che various 
types of thought—religious, scientific, so- 
cial, economic, political, artistic—in vary- 
ing relationships against a background of 
social history. The dominant concepts, af- 
ter the initial adaptation necessary to fit 
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European customs to New World condi- 
tions, ere the growth of Americanism, the 
leadersaip of the well-to-do, the democratic 
upheaval, the triumph of nationalism, the 
asserticn of individualism in the age of big 
business, and finally the struggle of our 
natural optimism to overcome the disillu- 
sionmemts of the advancing twentieth cen- 
tury. 

The material from which this book has 
been written is most miscellaneous. Ameri- 
can thcught has been expressed in an in- 
finite variety of media, ranging all the way 
from philosophical treatises to pulps and 
folk balads. Curti has covered an amaz- 
ing range, and his voluminous bibliographi- ' 
cal notes will be an invaluable guide for 
future workers. Naturally the work is 
more e&ective in the earlier periods, where 
the material is not so complex and is bet- 
ter con:rolled, but the author has attacked 
the later periods effectively and has made 
certain generalizations which probably will 
be amp.ified and expanded as further stud- 
ies become available. The book is well 
written and shows splendid synthesizing 
ability. Like most intellectual history to 
date, it sometimes indulges in extensive 
author and title listings within the text, 
though this,practice is not too apparent. 
Also, it may be ventured that the pattern 
is too neat to be truly representative of 
that chaotic mass of the brain waves of 
milions of people over ten generations. 
How to describe what in large part is never 
recorded will challenge the ingenuity and 
Insight of historians for many years to 
come. Scholarship is greatly indebted to 
the cou-age and industry of Curti and his 
fellow pioneers. 

Roy F. NICHOLS 

University of Pennsylvania 


BERNARD, L. L.; and Jesste BERNARD. Ori- 
gins 3f American Sociology. Pp. xiv, 
866. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., 1943. $6.50. 

Not sttempting to deal with the “more 
remote and philosophical" antecedents of 
modern sociology, the present bulky vol- 
ume dis»lays in great detail the immediate 
and spe-ific currents of thought and senti- 
ment which, from the 1840's on, constituted 
the somewhat turgid stream from which 
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“scientific” sociology, toward the end of 
the century, began to emerge. In the main, 
the early evolution of American sociology 
is found in what the authors, perhaps a 
little too definitely, call the Social Science 
Movement. Any student of American 
thought, especially any student of the his- 
tory of American radical movements, must 
be impressed with the luxuriant efflores- 
cence of free thought and utopian idealism 
in the decade of the 1840’s, to which the 
authors properly call particular attention. 
The Social Science Movement had as one 
of its origins the idealistic “associationism,” 
stemming from French utopian socialism, 
specifically from Fourier, and spread in 
this country by Albert Brisbane’ and the 
Brook Farm coterie. In general, Ameri- 
can social idealism of this pre-evolutionary 
' period, while groping for rationalism, if not 
science, could not free itself from the theo- 
logical frame of thought. There followed 
the influence of Comte, to which a hun- 
dred pages are devoted. It is to be noted 
that the religious aspects of the Comtean 
movement had the greatest appeal and 
produced the greatest discussion in this 
country. 

Later chapters are devoted to the post- 
associationist phase; to the Cary school, to 
the social implications of early American 
economics, to the career of the American 
Social Science Association, to social science 
in the colleges, and to methodology, the 
historical method, and the development of 
American statistics. Thus in its later por- 
tions the book covers a wide range. 

The authors traverse some fifty or sixty 
years of forest growth, most of which turns 
out to be scrub timber. They examine not 
only the trees but also the underbrush. 
The greater number of the writers to whom 
they devote attention are now forgotten 
and deserve to be, by anyone but a spe- 
cialist. The wonder is that with all their 
laborious attention to detail, they emerge 
with a real perspective on the forest; but 
they do. Their book will be a valuable 
reference work for sociologists and possibly 
other social scientists. But their hope 
that it may find use as a textbook intro- 
ductory to sociology is probably doomed 
to disappointment. At any rate, it cer- 
tainly should be. They have done well an 
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extremely laborious job. The question is 
whether the job was worth doing. In a 
more quiescent period of human culture 
and activity, the question would not be 
raised; but today, when difficult and un- 
solved problems of theory, and bitter prac- 
tical issues, face us on every hand, and 
when the mind should be turned to the 
future, not the past, the question has point. 
A. B. WoLre 
Ohio State University 


Warren, Sipney. American Freethought, 
1860-1914. Pp. 257. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1943. $3.25. 


Freedom of thought, especially in those 
disciplines which purport to make known 
the unknown and unknowable, is ever more 
an ideal to be fought for than a condition 
to be enjoyed. On the American Continent 
the struggle for it dates from Roger Wil- 
liams, but initiates a continuous tradition 
with Thomas Jefferson and Thomas Faine, 
the deists of the Enlightenment. This tra- 
dition has its contemporary carriers, but 
the men and the movements that have gone 
before are forgotten. American Free- 
thought, 1860-1914 brings some of them 
back from oblivion. 'That this should be 
done is perhaps a symptom of the present- 
day crisis of freedom, and a help in the 
struggle for it. 

Dr. Warren calls to our attention the 
views and the labors of such men as Francis 
Ellington Abbott, Felix Adler, D. M. Ben- 
nett, Robert Dale Owen, Isaac M. Wise, 
and Robert G. Ingersoll; such movements 
and organizations as the National Liberal 
League, the American Secular Union and 
Freethought Federation, the Free Religious 
Associations, the Rationalist Association of 
North America, the National Society for 
Secularists, and others; their purposes, ac- 
tivities, publications, and doctrines. He 
reviews the relations of socialists to free 
thought, and calls attention to the diversity 
and variation of freethinkers. What they 
all had in common was their opposition to 
dogmatic religion, whether revealed or ra- 
tionalistic. Some opposed with a counter 
dogmatism; most were dedicated to tolera- 
tion, open-mindedness, scientific fair play. 
Dr. Warren appears to deplore their con- 
centration on free thought as against social 
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reform. Formally and intellectually he 
seems to approve of their devction to free 
thought, but often he uses “undermine” to 
describe what on his own showing was pub- 
lic analysis and judgment; and his final 
characterization of them makes them “mili- 
tant and uncompromising in taeir opposi- 
tion to religion,” whereas on his own 
showing the great majority of them were 
citizens of faith and piety, basically op- 
posed to dogmatism and intolerance in 
religion. This ambivalence does not help 
his book. 
H. M. KALLEN 
New School for Social Research 


Wisu, Harvey. George Fitzhugh: Propa- 
gandist of the Old South. p. ix, 360. 
Baton Rouge, La.: Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, 1943. $3.00. 

George Fitzhugh wrote two of the most 
interesting books produced by the slavery 
controversy. His reputation and the justi- 
fication for the present study depend en- 
tirely upon these books and upon the large 
number of articles contributed by Fitzhugh 
to Southern journals, particular_y DeBow's 
Review, Fitzhugh held no public office of 
any importance and he made few public 
speeches; but his writings were widely cir- 
culated, and in the six or seven years be- 
fore the outbreak of the Civil War his 
reputation probably justified the charac- 
terization “Propagandist of the Old South.” 

The interesting thing about Fitzhugh’s 
writings is that although his point of de- 
parture was the defense of the South's 
"characteristic institution," the result of 
his writing was a large, and in some re- 
spects impressive, system of political and 
social thought. It is not impressive in the 
sense in which Francis Lieber's big volumes 
are impressive. Fitzhugh was not a learned 
man, nor was he a man who had clearly 
thought out the implications ož his argu- 
ments. But where Lieber wrote books for 
the academic, and avoided the controversial 
issues of his time, Fitzhugh was writing 
about these issues in terms taat almost 
anyone could follow. 

It is true enough that Fitzhugh said a 
lot of ridiculous things. His sta:ting point, 
the defense of slavery, is, of course, in- 
defensible. His blasts against the philoso- 
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phers end economists are not even interest- - 
ing except as they demonstrate the depth 
and breadth of Fitzhugh's basic ignorance. 
Beyonc that, he is extravagant in his con- 
demna&on of most reform movements of 
that tme. But his extravagances are 
scarcel greater than those of Carlyle, 
whom Fitzhugh greatly admired, and less 
great than those of Nietzsche or Schopen- 
hauer. He has, I think, more to say about 
the ills of the new industrial society than 
any one of these eccentrics. It is surpris- 
ing hov many of his criticisms of the in- 
dustrial order are very much the same that 
we woild make today. Ninety years ago 
this Virginian was advocating diversifica- 
tion of zrops and of industries in the South, 
as well as a wider diffusion of free public 
education. And his persistent emphasis 
upon tle obligation of society to give pro- 
tection rather than liberty is certainly per- 
tinent ~o a time in which we talk of an 
economic bill of rights. 

Mr. Wish has done a very careful job 
in runzing down the available material 
about Fitzhugh's life and writings. He has 
described the first and summarized the 
second 5leasanily and accurately. He per- 
haps exaggerates somewhat the impact of 
his subfect’s thinking upon the South in 
the fifties, but he does not write of Fitz- 
hugh ard his works uncritically. My only 
questior about the method of the book is 
whether it would not have been better to 
spend somewhat less time in detailed sum- 
maries, and considerably less on some mi- 
nor aspects of the story, and a good deal 
more im considering the whole body of 
Fitzhuga's work in terms of its nature and 
value as a system of social and political 
thought. 

BENJAMIN F. WRIGHT 

Harverd University 


Wipes, Harry Emerson. Lonely Midas: 
The story of Stephen Girard. Pp. xii, 
372. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 
Inc, 1943. $3.50. 

There is no more thankless task in the 
whole feld of literature than writing the 
biograpLy of a rich man. No one so iso- 
lates himself from the common concerns 
and sympathy of humankind as he who 
sets out deliberately to amass wealth and 
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whose claim to remembrance rests solely 
upon it. Ordinary people envy him, it is 
true, and desire the material goods his 
money can buy; yet they are revolted when 
the processes whereby he has acquired it 
are laid bare, and have no praise for the 
delver who exposes them. 

I know that I feel a keener sense of kin- 
ship when I read the life story of even the 
most aloof and icy statesman, such, for 
example, as John Quincy Adams, than that 
of the most picturesque of millionaires, like 
Vanderbilt or Stanford or Fiske. There is 
something ugly and antisocial about acqui- 
sition, whatever the plane, which makes its 
portrayal unappealing if not positively re- 
pellent. 

Harry Emerson Wildes has struggled 
manfully against such fundamental handi- 
caps, but no one could overcome them 
wholly, There was nothing dramatic about 
Stephen Girard. He had no flair for the 
grand gesture in skulduggery, like Com- 
modore Vanderbilt. He did not know how 
to practice the art of the double cross con 
brio, like Jay Gould. He was a slow-mov- 
ing, reserved introvert, who grew fabu- 
lously rich through a talent for accumula- 
tion which operated by patient pressure, a 
steady succession of deals and connivances, 
by siege rather than assault, so that his 
career is even less amenable to drama- 
tization than that of the normal nabob. 
Wildes is least interesting when he is most 
detailed and precise, as when he tells of 
Girard’s early sleight of hand in the West 
Indies. He is most so when he indulges 
without pretense in unsupported specula- 
tions about Girard’s motives in the dis- 
position of the fortune he amassed. 

Unluckily, this man Girard had a knack 
for the drab and sordid. Whether he is 
dealing with his addlebrained wife, his ras- 
cally relations, his pair of decent-seeming 
mistresses, or just his business affairs, there 
are always an emphasis on material values 
and a blindness toward human ones which 
together make hopeless a robust or engag- 
ing biography. The essential man escapes 
the most adroit portrayer, and perhaps it 
is just as well. i 

Within these limits, it is remarkable how 
commendable a job Dr. Wildes has made 
of it. He has done all that can be done to 
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bring to life and arouse interest in a char- 

acter basically cold and unlovely. 

. ALPHONSE B. MILLER 
Philadelphia 


West, Ricard S., Jr. Gideon Welles 
(Lincoln’s Navy Department). Pp. 379. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1943. 
$3.50. 


Like so many of the other leaders of his 
time, Gideon Welles consciously or uncon- 
sciously cultivated the qualities of the Old 
Testament prophets. He was stern, honest, 
industrious, but lacking personal appeal, 
without fear and without fire, a man who 
worked with boundless energy under the 
handicap of limited horizons, and had never 
a sordid thought or a grand one. He was 
the member of a mediocre team, fortu- 
nately led by an inspired captain. Like 
Lincoln, Welles was deeply concerned with 
human beings; but unlike Lincoln, he did 
not understand them. The most revealing 
relic of his life, the monumental Diary, is 
crammed with subtle appraisals of his con- 
temporaries, always sincere and usually 
wrong. He was a block of New England 
granite, unyielding and forbidding, which 
proved a highly useful instrument to Lin- 
coln. But the great artificer had to supply 
the drive and vision for himself. 

The subtitle is the real key to this book, 
for Dr. West has chosen to write mainly 
about Welles in his role of wartime director 
of the Union naval efforts, or, even more 
precisely, about those efforts themselves. 
Dr. West presents a sharp, professional 
picture of the amateur confusion with 
which our Navy faced the outset of hostili- 
ties, how it made grave initial mistakes in 
both procurement and tactics, and then how 
it was forged, little by little, into a com- 
petent, formidable, and successful fighting 
machine. For this Welles deserves great 
credit, but to my way of tbinking, not 
nearly so great as the author awards him. 
I am convinced that, in the firm of Gideon 
Welles and Gustavus Vasa Fox, the latter 
was not nearly so much’ the junior partner 
as Dr. West makes him out to be. The two 
made an ideal combination, supplementing 
each other at every point. But, taking into 
account the characters of the men, is it not 
more likely that the inspired improvisa- 
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tions responsible for so many of the Navy's 
most striking triumphs came from Fox's 
brain than Welles's, or if suggested from 
the outside, were more quickly appreciated 
by the former? Dr. West's book is distin- 
guished by shrewd appraisals o the actual 
battle leaders. For example, could the 
sturdy qualities of Farragut be contrasted 
with the mercurial ones of Foote in more 
admirable thumbnail sketches? Altogether, 
the picture of the North waging war on the 
water is a careful, technically competent, 
and well-rounded one. 

The author has elected to present only 
casually Welles’s services under Johnson. 
It is a pity, fer a searching portzait lies im- 
plicit here of how different can be the 
value of a man, himself incapable of lead- 
ership, under the guidance of an inspired 
as against an inept commander. Welles 
performed competently a very difficult task 
under Lincoln. He muffed entirely a job 
no more demanding, though ent rely differ- 
ent, under Johnson. 'The man who had 
run the Navy with a firm, sure hand, now 
showed only vacillation when he became a 
needed adviser instead of a subordinate. 
His iron will now became pettishness; once 
he had outfaced opposition, now he stimu- 
lated it. Johnson, with right cn his side, 
threw away this great advantage and all 
the influence which inheres to the Presi- 
dency by tactics consistently maladroit. 
For much of this, his inner council must 
share the blame. And he trusted Welles 
almost as implicitly as he did Seward. 

ALPHONSE B. MILLER 

Philadelphia 


Kurs, BENJAMIN H. The U. S.-Canadian 
Northwest: A Demonstration Area for 
International Postwar Planning and De- 
velopment. Pp. xvi, 71. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. $1.00. 

This brief study is an example of plan- 
ning internationally for the pcstwar era. 
The region dealt with varies according to 
the phase of the subject under considera- 
tion, but includes, roughly, “Aleska, west- 
ern Canada and northwestern United 
States.” 

The work originated through a request 
of the American Council, Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations, Inc., and was submitted by 
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the council as a document when the Insti- 
tute hdd its Eighth Conference at Mont 
Tremblant, Quebec, in December 1942. 
The topics treated include an outline of 
the aut3or's project; the general character- 
istics aad outlook of the region involved; 
the ma, or problems of the area; instances 
of past and present international collabora- 
tion there; potential fields for further col- 
laboratbn; organization and objectives of 
the planning project; and, finally, a brief 
sketch of the country's geography, re- 
sources. and economy.  . 

Ás Regional Chairman of the National 
Resources Planning Board and Chairman 
of the Pacific Northwest Regional Planning 
Commission, Mr. Kizer is well fitted to 
perform this- task of authorship, especially 
in view of the fact that for several years 
the boazd’s staff, under his immediate di- 
rection, has been active in studying the 
resources and developmental prospects of 
the No-th Pacific region. The treatment 
throughout is necessarily very general, both 
on account of the nature of the topic and 
considerations of space. From first to last, 
emphasis is placed upon the value and the 
need of Canadian-American co-operation. 
The mo-ivation is partly a desire for mili- 
tary security, but mostly an urge to build 
for a peaceful, progressive future. The 
author, however, does not present a blue- 
print. Fe merely describes the field and 
indicates possibilities. This is the course 
that obviously would recommend itself to 
one as vell acquainted with the problem as 
is Mr. Eizer. Throughout, the book is in- 
formative and thought provoking. : 

JOHN Perry PRITCHETT 

Queers College of the City of New York 


Howarp, L. VaucHAN, and Hvcu A. 
Bone. Current American Government 
(Wartime Developments). Pp. vii, 357. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 
1943. $2.75. . 
It is difficult under the relatively stable 

conditions of peace to produce a picture of 

American government as a going concern; 

whoever tries to do it in the midst of the 

changes of war is pretty certain to please 
neither Fimself nor any large proportion of 
his readers. He faces the problem of com- 
bining a sense of movement with an under- 
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standing of the persistent tendencies in 
government which even war does not alter 
or divert too abruptly. To the present re- 
viewer it seems that the authors of this 
book have done an admirable*job. In the- 
ory, it is possible for the professional stu- 
dent to construct some sort of picture of 
American government in wartime from the 
mass of current publications which come 
to him; it is much more pleasant to have 
this exacting job done for us by others! 

Current American Government presents 
in fourteen chapters the kind of material 
which teachers will wish to have sum- 
marized on such stock titles of political 
Science as the Presidency, the Administra- 
. tive Organization and the Federal Service, 
and Federal-State-Local Relations; and 
with considerable skill, does this with ref- 
erence to previous developments. Even 
more valuable, however, are the discussions 
.of such matters as War Information and 
Censorship, Alien Enemies and Alien Prop- 
erty, Industrial Mobilization and Control, 
and Wartime Finance. The task of follow- 
ing policy and administration in these fields 
is an exacting one for those who do not 
have time to be specialists, and we are 
grateful to the authors for the picture they 
have given us of what has gone on. The 
book concludes with a serviceable chapter 
on Postwar Planning. 

The authors have assumed on the part 
of the reader a familiarity with the general 
pattern of governmental organization in 
the United States, and have confined them- 
selves to setting forth the modifications oi 
this pattern. which war has entailed. They 
may in some quarters be criticized for their 
failure to generalize on current tendencies 
or to interpret wartime developments from 


a definite point of view. It is likely, how-, 


ever, that most of us will feel that restraint 


here is the part of wisdom, considering the- 


present ample supply of prophets and crys- 
tal-gazers, The book is well organized and 
fully documented, and there is an adequate 
index. 
LANE W. LANCASTER 
University of Nebraska 


Cross, WirsUR L. Connecticut Yankee. 
Pp. viii, 428. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1943. $5.00. 
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When I finished the life story of W. L. 
Phelps, a friend of fifty years’ standing, I 
said to myself: “This is Bill; and as I 
laid down this autobiography of W. L. 
Cross, whom I have known for forty years, 
I thought: “Yes, this is His Excellency.” 
Dr. Cross presents himself as I have found 
him: superlatively intelligent, Scottishly 
canny, prehensile of mind, dryly sly of wit, 
of an insatiable intellectual curiosity, of 
incredible industry, never hurried or flus- 
tered, always knowing. what he is about (on 
that he rather prides himself, as the reader 
will see), and essentially honest and cou- 
rageous. He has been a colleague whose 
shrewd common sense could always be 
counted ‘upon, as well as a ‘boss, as Dean 
and Provost, whose understanding cansid- 
erateness remains sharply defined in my 
memory. 

Not being anything of a politician, 1 am 
incompetent to pass upon Dr. Cross in that 
role; furthermore, I am one who “took a 
walk"; but it is evident enough that, de- 
spite all the obstacles that he encountered, 
he became an outstanding Governor. And, 
though I cannot pass professionally upon. 
his literary output, I trust him fully as a 
scholar. I can bear witness also that he 
was a superior academic officer and a first- 
class editor. As duty after duty fell upon 
him, he discharged several full-time jobs, 
differing greatly in their demands, with 
astonishing ease, serenity, and compezence. 
So far as appeared, he took them in his 
smooth and deliberate stride, never worry- 
ing over any one of them. He seemed to 
carry in his pocket a kind of universal jack- 
knife—or perhaps he would say, cracks- 
man's kit—with instruments adapted to all 
contingencies and manipulated with art- 
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Like many another eminent man, Dr. 
Cross has had a silent partner of the high- 
est quality—a fact which he recognizes in 
his dedication and elsewhere—whom it was 
a privilege to know. 

The title of this book is of the happiest, 
as the reader will at once agree. Calvin 
Coolidge would have read it with many a 
chuckle. But there is nothing narrow or 
provincial about the outlook of the author. 
The Yankeeism of it is cast in a setting of 
wide cultural experience. The volume is, 
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in particular, a document of deep signifi- 
cance to any future American historian. 
A. G. KELLER 
New Haven, Conn. : 


Nevins, ALLAN, and Lours M. HACKER 
(Eds.). The United States ad Its Place 
in World ‘Affairs, 1918-1943. Pp. x, 512. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1943. $3.25. 
This volume, organized in eleven sec- 

tions and forty chapters and well supplied 

with useful maps and statistical tables, 
opens.with an analysis of democratic and 
antidemocratic ideologies in the twentieth 
century, surveys major events ir the Un:ted 
States, Europe, and the Far East from the 
close of the First World War to the sum- 
mer of 1943, and closes with two glimpses 
into the future, one on the dcmestic and 
one on the international level. The plan of 
the book “was drawn up primarily by mem- 
bers of the Contemporary Civikzation staff 
of Columbia College," and somewhat less 
than half of the chapters have been written 
by members of the Columbia faculty. The 
major contributors in terms of number of 
chapters are Professors A, L. Burt and 

Herbert Heaton of the University of Min- 

nesota. : . 
Though the book deals with world affairs 

in a large way, its point of view, say the 

editors, “is strictly American; the book at- 
tempts to interpret the history of the pe- 
riod primarily according to its significance 
to the American people.” This aim seems, 
on the whole, to have been ratker success- 
fully achieved. The volume is pervaded by 
the thought that the citizen of the United 

States cannot aiford to be indifferent to 

ideological, economic, social, or political 

trends in Europe or Asia; and there is a 

further wholesome emphasis upon the de- 

pendence of both political democracy end 
international peace on the solut:on of ezo- 
nomic problems. The general pattern of 
the volume is that necessarily imposed by 
its aim and by the fact of the period cov- 
ered. Various sections deal wita America, 

Europe, and the Far East becween two 

wars. There are sections on eastern Eu- 

rope, on military aspects of the Second 

World War, and on the problems and proc- 

ess of economic mobilization in the United 

States. In the final section, "What Lies 
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Ahead," Professor Horace Taylor urges 
the importance of the maintenance of full 
employment if American democracy is to 
survive, and raises some interesting ques- 
tions about the future of our national debt; 
while Professor A. Whitney Griswold en- 
visages an international political organiza- 
tion growing by evolution out of existing 
functional agencies rather than being set 
up over night by a future peace conference. 

We raay infer from the preface that the 
book w.ll be read by underclassmen in Co- 
lumbia College. It will probably also find 
place ir not a few institutions where mem- 
bers of the armed forces are being given 
an acquaintance with American and world 
history. Such readers will find that differ- 
ent seccions of the work vary widely in 
their degree of assimilability by immature 
minds. Mr. Heaton's chapters lean to the. 
colloqual, Mr. Hacker's to the statistical, 
and Mr. Fitch's, here and there, to the ab- 
struse. As a whole, however, the volume 
is well adapted to the purpose for which it 
was designed, and is to be commended also 
to the reading public. 

. Juxius W. PRATT 
Council on Foreign Relations 


COMMASER, HENRY STEELE. Majority Rule : 
and Minority Rights. Pp. 92. New 
York Oxford University Press, 1943. 
$1.50. * ; . 

In lectures at the University of Virginia 
entitled Majority Rule and Minority Rights 
—A Sttdy in Jeffersonian Democracy and 
Judicial Review, Professor Commager.in- 
dicts th» institution of judicial review as 
incompatible with ' American democracy: 
The aut3or believes that judicial review has 
raised a double standard of departmental 
independence and constitutional judgment. 
“Tf the judiciary may re-examine the acts 
of the: legislative and executive depart- 
ments, why may not these equally re- 
examine the acts of the judiciary?” Nor 
does he believe that the courts alone are 
independent and unbiased. Furthermore, 
the issus of constitutionality customarily 
involves an exercise of discretion rather 
than legal erudition. Democracy is also 
deprived of “the inestimable benefit of ex- 
perimentation” when issues of personal lib- 
erty are settled in the courts instead of in 
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the "arena of public discussion," with the 
result that the people become apathetic 
towards issues of great moment. 

Professor Commager notes that Thomas 
Jefferson “regarded judiciak review as 
wrong in theory and dangerous in practice 
and prophesied that it would, in the end, 
` imperil both democracy and the Union.” 

Jefferson was not one of the “conserva- 
tives” who subscribed to the philosophy of 
the “tyranny of the majority” which “took 
refuge in the denial of the majority will.” 
Yet the author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence does speak of "certain unalien- 
able Rights" which one would suppose not 
even majority rule could destroy. 

However, the author's examination of 
the seventy-five actual instances of judicial 
nullification in'the field of congressional 
legislation leads him to believe that the 
courts are.no sounder in their interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution or more tender.of 
minority rights than Congress. The author 
is most emphatic on this point, for he 
states unequivocal that there is "not a 
single case, in a century and a half, where 
the Supreme Court has protected freedom 
of speech, press, assembly, or petition 
against congressional attack. It reveals no 

‘instance (with the possible exception of 
the dubious Wong Wing case) where the 
court has intervened on behalf of the un- 
derprivileged—the Negro, the alien, women, 
children, workers, tenant-farmers. It re- 
veals, on the contrary, that the court has 
effectively intervened again and again to 
defeat congressional efforts to free slaves, 
guarantee civil rights to Negroes, to pro- 
tect workingmen, outlaw child labor, assist 
hard-pressed farmers, and to democratize 
the tax system." 

Exception can undoubtedly be taken to 
so sweeping a statement, even in the na- 
tional area. And certainly, Professor 
Commager understates the role of the 
Supreme Court in the protection of mi- 
nority rights from state encroachment— 
particularly since the turn of the century. 
For the author admits that about half of 
these national cases have been of a highly 
technical nature; that the number of con- 
sequential cases has been comparatively 
small; that almost every instance of judi- 
cial nullification of congressional legisla- 
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tion has been “corrected” by the court 
itself or by constitutional amendment or 
by new legislation—or “by the operation 
of public opinion." 

The President's proposal for the reor- 
ganization of the: Supreme Court in 1937 
presented an excellent opportunity for dis- 
cussing the institution of judicial review as 
part of our constitutional system. It is 
regrettable that the public forum at that 
time did not include a dispassionate analy- 
sis of the relationship of judicial review to 
democracy. In‘the year that the people 
of the United States celebrated the bicen- 
tennial of Jefferson’s birth, Professor Com- 
mager in this very readable and provocative 
volume drew heavily upon: statements from 
the public papers and private letters of 
Jefferson to support his thesis. 

BELLE ZELLÉR 

Brooklyn College 


EARLE, Epwarp Meap. (Ed.). Makers of 
Modern Strategy. Pp. xi, 553. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1943. 
$3.75. 

Twenty scholars joined in the making of 
this book—a unique and encyclopedic his- 
tory of military thought from Machiavelli 
to the doctrinaires of total war. The 
thread of continuity linking these essays 
is.supplied by the extension of strategy 
from the military policy of the state to 
the direction of virtually all social energies. 
Another underlying theme is the broad con- 
cept of strategy as an ever present element 
of statecraft: Strategy, in its modern total 
form, “. ... so integrates the policies and 
armaments of the nation that the resort to 
war is either rendered unnecessary or is 
undertaken with the maximum chance of 
victory.” 

The total effect of the volume is one of 
purposeful unity. Outstanding among the 
essays are: C. Brinton, G. A. Craig, and 
F. Gilbert’s brilliant study of Jomini, sober 
interpreter of Napoleon; E. M. Earle’s 
masterly essay on Adam Smith, Alexander 
Hamilton, and Friedrich List, who—each 
reasoning from a characteristically national 
viewpoint—pondered the roots of military 
power in commercial, industrial, and finan- 
cial strength; S. Neumann’s original inter- 
pretation of Marx and Engels in their role 
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as makers of modern strategy, with its 
revolutionary use of military as well as 
political, economic, and psychological weap- 


ons; H. Holborn’s terse analysis of the 


strategic legacies of Moltke and Schlieifen, 
who endowed their heirs with superb op- 
erational precepts—and no understanding 


whatsoever of socioeconomic realities; S, T. : 


Possony and E. Mantoux’ deft portraits of 
Du Picq, who advocated—fifty years be- 
fore General de Gaulle—an army of pro- 
fessionals, and Foch, the obstinste, blunder- 
ing, indomitable victor of 19:8; Harvey 
DeWeerd's subtle essay on Churchill, Lloyd 
George, and Clemenceau, the g-eat civilian 
war leaders; J. Gottman’s expert treatise 
on Bugeaud, Galliéni, and Lyautey, con- 
querors and administrators of empire; 
Margaret Sprout's brilliant study of Ma- 
han's profound influence on American naval 
policies and the evolution of continental 
doctrines; and E. Warner's assessment of 
the doctrines of airpower, perhaps the fair- 
est appraisal thus far published 5f Douhet’s 
and de Seversky's contributions to modern 
strategic thought. 

The method of personalization brings to 
life the military thinkers, but occasionally 
skimps on the substance of their thought. 
Moreover, Lazare Carnot might well have 
deserved a chapter of his own; for Carnot 
—the Organizer of Victory—was the first 
to fuse revolutionary ideology, modern 
masses, and centralized controls into a 
nation-in-arms. Also, it is surprising that 
Genghis Khan is omitted in a Eook on the 
rise of total war. The strategical and tacti- 
cal lessons which the Mongol leader wrote 
across the battlefields of Asia end Europe 
appear more relevant to modera war than 
the enlightened rationalizations of eight- 
eenth-century thinkers. i 

The book tends at times to deal with 

. strategy as if it were a dialectical exercise. 
Technological change has been more of a 

: limiting factor, as regards the development 
of not only tactical but also strategic con- 
cepts, than appears from som= of these 
essays. But these are small flaws in a 
great and singular achievement. 

Dr. Earle's group of scholars have suc- 
ceeded in rendering a panoramic view of 
strategy throughout the centuries of west- 
ern expansion. The strategic thought of 
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each age is as much part of the cultural 
pattern as are architecture, painting, and 
literature. Strategy is an art; it is not an 
exact science. While its principles are 
simple, their ‘application is immensely diffi- 
cult, fcr the imponderables influencing re- . 
lations between men are vastly magnified 
on the plain of strategic decision. This 
book czsts new light on the complex prob- 
lems of strategy in the age of the super- 
state, with its vast human and technical 


resources and its delicate social balances. 


RosERT SrRAUSz-HuPÉ 
Library of Congress Annex 
Waskington, D. C. 


Brack, JoHn D. Food Enough. Pp. vii, 
269. Lancaster, Pa.: The Jaques Cat- 
tell Press, 1943. $2.50. 


This book is dedicated to “a company of 
working economists” in the Department of 
Agriculrure and the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, “without whose untiring services 
to the ration it could never have been writ- 
ten.” At a time when men are made to 
feel apmlogetic for being civil servants in 
Federal bureavs, these words of apprecia- 
tion, libe a good drive in golf, provide an 
incentive for another round. 

The iacts about food are well padra 
in. the second and subsequent chapters. 
Chapter 1, indicating what can be done, 
might have been written on Mt. Olympus, 
free fram the moderating influence of ex- 
perience. Reading this chapter seemed 
ironically to bring repeated interruptions 
by the Man with the Hoe, “Bowed by the 
weight >f centuries. . . ." The interests 
and efferts of the individual and the or- 
ganized pressure group may not be best 
for the Nation, and man's habits with re- 
spect t5 diet and altruism change but 
slowly. 

The author points out the importance 
of diet to soldiers and civilians in total 
war anc estimates that "probably around 
35 per cent of the food for the armed 
forces is a net increase in demand," in- 
cluding 10 to'20 per cent losses and wastes. 
Althougn a fourth of our food is diverted 
to military and export use, food produc- 
tion has increased sufficiently to maintain 
domestic per capita consumption at about 
the 1933-39 level. 
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The chapter on “Food Relief and Re- 
habilitation" seems in line with recent and 
considered opinions. The author suggests 
that rehabilitation should be pitched at a 
moderate level of diet, no higher than the 

.recipient nation can sustain with its own 
efforts when left to its own resources. Re- 
lief should be in terms of energy foods and 


assistance in growing protective foods. Af- - 


ter military government ceases, relief and 
rehabilitation should be shifted entirely to 
a commercial loan or cash basis. “Up to 
that point, the expense will be charged to 
the cost of the war." The possibility of 
supplying food under neutral supervision 
before next summer to such countries as 
Norway and Belgium is not considered. In 
discussing the international aspect of food, 
the author at times seems to assume that 
the market is unlimited and that the United 
States will revert, relatively at least, to 
more and more of an agricultural economy. 

Food Enough is timely indeed. It should 
help the public to understand the need for 
rationing and shifts in consumption habits, 
and thereby make the job easier for food 
administrators. Of more immediate im- 
portance, it should go far to assure our 
people that—although we may not have as 
much of certain foods as some of us would 
like—we shall doubtless have food enough. 

ARTHUR G. PETERSON 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Wicxizer, V. D. The World Coffee Econ- 
omy with Special Reference to Control 
Schemes. Pp. x, 258. Stanford Univer- 
sity: Food Research Institute, Stanford 

_ University, 1943. $3.00. 


Mr. Wickizer's study consists of a de- 
scriptive survey of the structure of the 
coffee economy, a critical analysis of na- 
tional control policies, an appraisal of the 
international agreements, and finally an ef- 
fort to outline the problems that face the 
industry in the transition to peace. 

The survey of the coffee economy is or- 
derly, clear, and concise. The author 
sketches the characteristics of production, 
marketing machinery, and consumption, 
particularly as they have affected the trade 
in coffee and the axtificial controls to which 
“coffee has been subject for a longer period 
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than any other commodity of world im- 
portance.” 
The controls were chiefly a Brazilian 


. mechanism until the Inter-American Coffee 


Agreement of 1940. Going over graund 
which has been previously examined with 
considerable competence, the author con- 
cludes that the control policies weakened 
Brazil’s position in the coffee world, re- 
sulted in even greater concentration on one 
crop, discouraged agricultural diversiüca- 
tion, and stimulated competition from other 
coffee-growing countries. Establishment of 
price objectives at too high a level is seen 
as a fundamental cause of the difficulties 
encountered by the control authorities, with 
consequent overexpansion of capacity and 
ultimate collapse of the controls. i 

By far the most important section of the 
book is that devoted to the Inter-American 
Coffee Agreement of 1940. Since little 
serious analysis of the economic measures 
taken under the good-neighbor policy since 
the war began has appeared, Mr. Wickizer's 
comments will be of general interest. He 
asserts that the Coffee Agreement must be 
considered primarily a political measure 
devised to meet pressing problems arising 
out of the war. He speaks of “economic 
diplomacy conducted without adequate re- 
gard to the financial burdens that would 
be imposed on this country," hails the 
agreement as a symbol of our generosity 
towards our neighboring republics, and ad- 
mits that it was valuable to the producing 
countries in cushioning the shock of the 
loss of markets. But he feels that with the 
development of other lines of economic co- 
operation, assistance to coffee exporting 
countries at the expense of American con- 
sumers might well have been moderated. 
He suggests that the Coffee Board. must 
adjust itself to a situation where political 
relief is not the origin of its responsibilities, 
that it must not depend upon United States 
generosity, that it must face effectively the 
problems of surpluses and restoraticn of 
European markets, and that it must make 
such structural adjustments as may be 
necessary to give representation to new 
consumer interests in other markets and 
assure effective representation of the 
American consumer interest. 

The Food Research Institute of Stanford 
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University is to be commended for assist- 

ing in the publication of this useful study. 
Simon G. Hanson 
Washington, D. C. 


Woytinsky, W. S. Earnings and Social 
Security in the United Statzs. Pp. xiii, 
260, plus separate appendix containing 
25 tables. Washington: Committee on 
Social Security, Social Scierce Research 
Council, 1943. $2.50. 


In this study of statistical data Mr. Woy- 
tinsky makes a contribution of great value, 
both in respect of the conclusions reached 
regarding the inequalities of earnings as 
they bear upon social security, and in the 
techniques of analyzing such data. It may 
be predicted with confidence that in the 
development of a thoroughgoirg system of 
social insurance, the technique of analysis 
here set out will become an important guide 
to sound evaluation of the bases of calcula- 
tion of coverage and rates. 

Publishing the twenty-five tables of the 
appendix separately and in larger format 
renders their use cumbersome and incon- 
venient, especially in the library. 

The first chapter is devoted wholly to 
an explanation of the several procedures 
used in measuring inequalities. By the 
use of quartiles and deciles the author se- 
cures greater conciseness in his description 
of the dispersion in frequency distribution. 
By the device of mean deviaticn and mean 
difference, used in connection with the 
Lorenz curve, he secures a graphic defini- 
tion of "inequality." To these approaches 
he applies the standard deviation method 
by computing deciles and quar-iles for the 
several distributions of earnings, and com- 
pares these with the coefficient of variation 
of the means of the lowest and the highest. 

The variance in methods of assembling 
data on numbers in the labor force, on 
earnings, and on taxable wages, is clearly 
brought out in the chapter on coverage of 
social security laws. 

Employees and taxable wages in the na- 
tional income pyramid are car2fully proc- 
essed through the technical gauge, but 
must necessarily rest upon presupposition, 
estimate, and some guesswork on the part 
of the administrative bodies responsible 
for the basic data. $ 
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Sub ect to these imperfections in the 
grist to be analyzed, the report takes up 
wages by sex, by race, by age, and by in- 
dustry and occupation. Finally, there is a 
breakCown of wages by states. 

‘The author mákes$ an especially helpful 
contribution to the problem of social se- 
curity programming in his thesis that over 
the last hundred years there has been a 
positive growth in the per capita wage of 
from 1 to 2 per cent per annum. Nor does 


-he finc any evidence of slackening in this 


rate of increase. 

Unusually welcome to the student and 
the administrator will be the chapters on 
“Famikes as Beneficiaries of Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance,” and “The Income 
Cycle of Families and Individuals.” To 
the lawmaker and many another, Mr. Woy- 
tinsky’s labor may present a terrifying dis- 
play o? accuracy; but the real builders of 
America’s program of social security will 
hold it for constant reference. 

Rogert W. KELSO 

University of Michigan 


STRAUS, NATHAN. The Seven Myths of 
Housing. Pp. xvi, 314, viii. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1944. $2.75. 

Mr. Straus, administrator of the United 
States Housing Authority during its first 
five years, has done a good job of pam- 
phleteering. Like everyone in the housing 
business, he has found himself hearing al- 
ways tne same stock objections to public 
housing—based upon preconceptions or 
prejudices unrelieved by knowledge of 
facts. He has chosen seven of these shib- 
boleths about which to focus his argu- 
ments: “There Are No Slums in My 
Town” “Public Housing Does Not Clear 
Slums”; “The Government Should Buy 
Up the Slums”; “Public Housing Is Costly 
and Extravagant”; “Public Housing Does 
Not Rehouse Families from the Slums”; 
"The Slum Dweller Creates the Slums”; 
“Public Housing Injures Private Business 
and Tkreatens to Bankrupt the Country.” 

In the course of answering these slogans, 
Mr. St-aus ranges broadly over “finance, 
economics, and sociology, not to mention 
architecture and city planning.” The writ- 
ing is simple, direct, and on the whole 
sweetly reasonable. Mr. Straus marshals 
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facts in a way that should appeal to a busi- 
nessman or civic leader seeking light. I 
liked particularly his emphasis on some 
points not often enough stressed: our fail- 
ure to make full use of the'police power 
to force down the values of slums; the 
greater importance of annual cost than 
capital cost as a criterion; the paramount 
significance of lowering of the cost of 
capital in reducing shelter cost; the inade- 
quacy of the currently touted rent subsidy 
as a substitute for tearing down slums and 
building decent houses; and finally, the 
high proportion of the capital for public 
housing that is already being borrowed 
from private investors. 

Having answered the stock objections, 
Mr. Straus offers in his last chapter a post- 
war plan for housing which involves ulti- 
mately 1,500,000 publicly sponsored homes 
—beginning at 300,000 a year, to be 
matched by 600,000 privately financed. 
His plan includes public land reserves and 
a Federal Department of Works and Plan- 
ning, to include FWA, NHA, and NRPB, 
and possibly the Bureau of Standards. 
This chapter unfortunately is necessarily 
dogmatic, since it is short and unrelated to 
the body of the book. As Mr. Straus does 
not develop his reasons, it is hard to argue 
with him. The details are not clear: one 
plank calls for “loans” by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to local housing authorities to buy 
land now for postwar development; yet it 
is suggested that the cost of obsolete struc- 
tures, bought only to be demolished, be 
written off, representing a “loss” to the 
Federal Government—a proposal not con- 
sistent with the idea of a loan. 

The uncertainties and conflicts of ideas 
in a war period have revived the art of 
pamphleteering. Mr. Straus’s book is 
clearly an example of that art. It ap- 
pears as a case-bound book a year after 
much of it was written. Those whose 
ideas he is answering have in the inter- 
vening time changed their own proposals. 
As USHA Administrator, Mr. Straus spon- 
sored some excellent pamphlets which could 
be distributed widely at little cost. It is a 
shame that his own contribution could not 
be in that form. It is not clear why in a 
book written for the layman Mr. Straus 
chose to add as appendices an excellent but 
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highly technical article from the Yale Law 
Journal and a digest (in the original for- 
eign tongue) of the difficult Uthwatt Re- 
port. 
CHARLES S. ASCHER 
New York 


SEIDMAN, JoEL. Union Rights and Union 
Duties. Pp. viii, 238. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1943. $2.50. 
Increasingly we are developing a litera- 

ture on the problem of union responsibility. 

Labor students who until recently feared to 

touch the subject of union regulation be- 

cause it might be anti-labor are now con- 
tributing to discussions of how social con- 

trol might be pro-labor and pro-public. A 

significant book of this sort is the present 


.one, written by a well-informed author and 


motivated by broad considerations of public 
policy. 

The contents of the book may be classi- 
fied as of two kinds. The first deals largely 
with the background necessary to avoid any 
false impression of the author’s point of 
view or of the union movement. It there- 
fore goes to great length to lighten the ac- 
cusations against labor and to establish 
various balancing factors. The author 
points out that the attitudes and techniques 
of industrialists themselves have had much 
to do in determining the quality anc sta- 
bility of union leadership; that manage- 
ment has been guilty of many reprehensible 
actions with respect to unions; that public 
officials have often acted on bias or as 
henchmen of corporations; and that many 
of the actions of new unions have been due 
to immaturity and exuberance. But with 
all this, he presents vividly and frankly the 
abuses within unions and by unions, and 
the means of dealing with them construc- 
tively. A few excerpts from the final chap- 
ter will indicate the nature of the author’s 
conclusions. 

No longer can labor protest that it should 
permanently escape any degree of regula- 
tion, save only that which may exist under 
the ordinary criminal laws, because it is 
voluntary in character. The truth is that, 
at least in an economic sense, unionism is 
not voluntary in many areas of industry. 
. .. Where an industry in any area is com- 
pletely unionized under such contracts a 
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worker must belong to the union if he is 
to be employed in that trade. Society can- 
not thus permit him to be forced into a 
union unless he is afforded protection 
against abuses in union administration. . . . 
*In two important respects governmental 
review of trade union actions is now de- 
sirable. The first of these relates to the 
removal of the various inequitable restric- 
tions on membership that now bar the way 
of workers who desire to join unions. That 
there should be a racial, religious, political, 
or sex test of membership is wholly repug- 
nant to the spirit that should activate the 
labor movement. ... £ 
“The other urgently needed reform is an 
impartial review of disciplinary procedure. 
The fining, suspension, or expulsion of 
members and the revocation of charters of 
locals should be subject to prompt and im- 
partial review, with the organization held 
responsible for loss of wages caused a mem- 
ber by improper suspension or expulsion 
under a closed shop contract. . . . Prefer- 
` able by far would be a grant of jurisdiction 
over such problems to a specialized admin- 
Istrative agency such as the National Labor 
Relations Board, which could establish and 
enforce reasonable standards without sacri- 
ficing the flexibility so essential in such a 
rapidly changing field as labor relations. . . 
"Where a majority union has been certi- 
fied by the N.L.R.B. a strike by a minority 
union should be illegal, as should picketing 
“by such a union. Indeed, the employer 
might likely be found guilty of an unfair 
labor practice if he did what such strikers 
or pickets desired. . . . Some method must 
likewise be found to reduce the number of 
jurisdictional strikes, if indeed they cannot 
be completely eliminated. . . . Until such 
time as the labor movement establishes 
adequate machinery for the elimination of 
such disputes, it might help to have a gov- 
ernmental board appointed to which the 
employer could appeal, with strikes against 
awards of such a board held illegal. . . . 
“For the protection of employers and 
unions alike, some means should be found 
for strengthening union agreements. The 
proposal that the parties be enabled to 
register agreements with a governmental 
agency, which could then enforce the agree- 
ments, merits, trial. . . . More important 
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is the reed to keep the most essential serv- 
ices furctioning, whether they are operated 
by gov2rnmental bodies, nonprofit organi- 
zations, or private utility companies. . . 
The areas in which strike action is pro- 
hibited should be narrowly restricted, and, 
with ths limitation on labor's rights should 
go a prohibition of anti-union activity on 
the part of the employers. . . . Workers, 
employ2rs, and the public alike would bene- 
fit if a sound plan acceptable to all parties 
could be worked out for postponing strikes 
while tae disputes leading to them might 
be adjusted.” 

HERMAN FELDMAN 

Dartmouth College 


ZiLBoorc, GREGORY. Mind, Medicine, and 
Man. Pp. vi, 344. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1943. $3.50. 


The -itle of this interesting book covers 
a wide area. This is true of the content, 
which ciscusses man in relation to himself 
and to the forces in society against which 
he struzgles as he becomes domesticated. 
Old and modern conceptions and miscon- 
ceptions of medical practice that explained 
man's reactions; the various theories, 
chiefly psychoanalytical, that apply to 
man's efforts to help him with his con- 
flicts; religion; various evidences and 
causes of mental disease and antisocial be- 
havior—these and other topics are covered 
in the =rudite style of the author, whose 
acquainzance with historical developments 
in psycaiatry and psychoanalytic theory is 
evident throughout. 

Dr. Zilboorg starts with certain miscon- 
ceptions that have barred the way for psy- 
chiatry to become a fully understood and 
accepted member of the medical family. ` 
This is an excellent although somewhat 
wordy chapter, that arrives at the impor- 
tant pcsitive conclusion that “psychiatry 
came ino its own when the layman and the 
physicien [he could have added teacher, 
minister, and others concerned with human 
relations] came to respect man as he is, 
respect him with compassion and yet with 
discernment with a wholehearted adherence 
to the injunction ‘Thou shalt not judge.’ ” 

The rest of the book is written with 
frank acknowledgment of and adherence to 
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psychoanalytical principles and their influ- 
ence on modern psychological theory and 
practice. Briefly, the author's thesis is as 
follows: Man is essentially an animal, with 
. the same instinctive drives. Out of the 
curbing and ‘sublimations required by so- 
ciety as instincts become domesticated and 
robbed of their primitive purpose, the indi- 
vidual carves his ideals. From this process 
of domestication come also the major con- 
flicts of man, as he is continually kept on 
guard lest his primitive instincts break 
through the barrier set up by "conscience," 
which is rooted in fear. Living is viewed 
as a constant struggle between the uncon- 
scious forces in the individual which seek 
expression, and society which seeks to curb 
and domesticate these drives. 

It is this emphasis on the never ending 
struggle between man and society that 
gives much of the book an essentially nega- 
tive tone. The creative in man is viewed 
mainly as the sublimated form of the primi- 
tive drives, which “remain fundamentally 
the same.” The ego or “I” is assigned no 
autonomous function, but is a compromise, 
an intermediary, between these primitive 
unruly drives and the strict demands of 
society which shape the individual’s con- 
science. A characteristic statement epito- 
mizing this point of view is, “out of our 
bitter [italics mine] experience of living we 
crystallize a part of ourselves, our self 
proper, the thing which we call the ‘I? ” 
Application of this rather pessimistic point 
of view to the early life of the child results 
in the painting of a word picture that pre- 
sents a dreary succession of giving in to 
the "don'ts" that are imposed on him. 
'This point of view seems more mechanistic 
than dynamic. 

The chapter on theories and practice is 
a good restatement of psychoanalytic prin- 
ciples, with brief reference to the diver- 
gent points of view developed by Adler, 
Jung, and Rank. A strong stand is taken 
for the medical training of the psycho- 
therapist, who, if he is to understand ade- 
quately the forces of the unconscious, must 
be psychoanalyzed. But the author does 
state very clearly that merely being ana- 
lyzed does not made a psychiatrist. His 
chapters on human aggression and crime 
and judgment rest on the acceptance of 


aggression as an instinct, and many in:er- 
esting points are developed. 

In the final chapter an attempt is made 
to remove the popular misconception of 
pansexualism that has attached itself to 
psychoanalysis, and to bring its aims into 
harmony with religious principles, particu- 
larly Thomistic philosophy. 

The book is written with the character- 
istic fluent style of the author, and makes 
interesting and provocative reading. There 
is a good index. 

FREDERICK H. ALLEN 

Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic 


THORNDIKE, Epwarp Lee. Man and His 
Works, Pp. 212. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1943. $2.50, 
This is Thorndike at his best—scholarly, 

full of wisdom, and bubbling with a whim- 
sical type of humor. The book consists of 
the William James public lectures at Har- 
vard in 1942-43, and again and again the 
ideas and the illustrations make one think 
of James; in fact, no writing could be much 
more “Jamesian.” 

“The first three chapters present certain 
important facts about the original nature 
that is man’s birthright, the laws of human 
modifiability or learning, and the human 
relations which influence man and his 
works, The other seven concern applica- 
tions of psychology to the sciences of lan- 
guage, government and philanthropy.” The 
result is a readable and instructive little 
volume, which is by no means intended to 
be an inclusive summary of Man and His 
Works. | 

The first chapter, on “The Original Na- 
ture of Man,” is almost a Reader’s Digest 
account of Thorndike’s book by the same 
title, of many years ago. Chapter II is a 
refresher from his Educational Psychclogy 
—especially the principle of belongingaess, 
and the famous and much-discussed law of 
effect. The succeeding material on “human 
relations” is difficult to summarize, although 
it is pleasant reading. The really new con- 
tribution of the book is in the psychology 
of language, especially the author’s theory 
of its origin. (This lecture has also been 
printed separately in Science for July 2, 
1943.) After brief exposés of the ding- 
dong, bow-wow, pooh-pooh, and yum-yum 
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theories, Thorndike comes forth with one 
of his own: the “babble-luck” theory. It 
is based on the notion of miscellaneous vo- 
cal play of man rather than on his alleged 
mimetic or emotional utterances; and it 
makes sense. It is by no means complete, 
and is not intended to be so, but it adds 
something new to this controversial field. 

In the remaining half of the book Thorn- 
dike quite charmingly relates somie of his 
views on government, the law. punishment, 
individual welfare, and sozial welfare. 
Much of this is a condensation of his bulky 
and erudite 1940 volume, Human Nature 
and the Social Order, with his final lecture 
a discussion of his fact-finding studies con- 
cerning American cities. ' 

Only one requisite is lacking as one reads 
these essays—the joy of hearizg them first- 
hand from the lips of the vigorous person- 
ality who produced them. 

SrEUART HENDEFSON BRITT 

Washington, D. C. f 


STODDARD, GEORGE D. The Meaning of In- 
telligence. Pp. ix, 504. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1943. $4.00. 


In the opening words of his preface the 
author states, "This book brings into a 
focus various research findings on the broad 
question of intelligence: it attempts to re- 
late technical issues to certain problems in 
modern life.” He concludes with the fol- 
lowing words: “We must, in skort, abandon 
forever the attempt to come tə terms with 
life along lines'that are primitive, mystical 
and irrational. There is ample evidence— 
a few pinches of it in this volume—that the 
full understanding of man as a social being 
need not wait upon remote znd dramatic 
biological events. The raw materials of 
life are good; they are plastic and tre- 
mendously varied. The problem of the 
-times is to work steadily toward their 
preservation and enrichment." 

One can have no objection whatever to 
an authors presenting his own point of 
view, his own definitions, and his own rea- 
sonings; however, there mus: be funda- 
mental objections to the selection of re- 
search and results which do not give a 
complete picture of the facts involved, the 
thrashing of a straw man, the inadequate 
presentation of facts, and a resultant argu- 
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ment which does not prove the point de- 
sired even by the author. It is readily 
apparent thal it is the author's purpose to 
discredit and remove the LQ. from our 
thinking. We shall best leave the criticism 
of the manner in which he does this to 
the reviews in psychological journals—re- 
views which the writer shall expect to be 
most severe. 

The author’s definition, which is not to 
his own liking, follows: "Intelligence is the 
ability to uncertake activities that are char- 
acterized by (1) difficulty, (2) complexity, 
(3) adstractness, (4) economy, (5) adap- 
tiveness to a goal, (6) social value, and 
(7) the emergence of originals, and to 
maintain such activities under conditions 
that Gemand a concentration of energy and 
a resistance to emotional forces." One may 
prefer a later statement: "If always we 
think pf intelligence as behavior designated 


‘intellizent, w2 shall avoid confusion. Un- 


forturately :he language demands sub- 
stantives where there is no substantive." 

The book consists of five parts: I. The 
Natur» of Irtelligence; II. The Measure- 
ment of Intelligence; III. Growth in In- 
telligeace; IV. Heredity and Environment; 
V. In:eligence and Society. Briefly, its 
outline is (1) the banishment of the “in- 
constant" LQ., (2) the sudden reinstate- 
ment of the LQ. in order to accept the Iowa 
studies and their support of environmental 
effects on intelligence, and (3) the author's 
challerge to the present social order, which 
the author fears may be too late. 

One can orly review this book with the 
feeling that iz has little to help us in our 
presen: confusion concerning the effects of 
heredi-y and environment on intelligence. 
Those who hold the “environmental” point 
of viev will be delighted with such a vol- 
ume; -hose who hold the “heredity” point 


`of view will in all probability be emotion- 


ally bLnded to what is good in it. In this 
the book is untimely and misleading. 
R. A, BROTEMARKLE 
University of Pennsylvania 


WiNsrow, CEARLES-Epwarp Amory. The 
Conquest of Epidemic Disease. Pp. xii, 
411. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1943. $4.50. 
The demonstration of the bacterial origin 
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of infectious disease is the most important 
discovery of modern medicine. Man now 
looked at the microbe, and saw his im- 
memorial foe. It was not the stars, but 
the “infinitely small” that brought the 
Black Death to overwhelm his habitations. 
Invisible for centuries, he knew at last 
the witches that stole his children from 
his cradle. He had groped after strange 
causes, while the real cause lay hidden 
around him. Spread and stained on the 
slide lay his terrible enemy. He saw the 
germs that tortured and deformed him, 
burned him with fever, filled him with pus, 
stabbed him with pain, deprived him of 
reason, drove him to the grave. His un- 
tutored brothers of the Stone Age were 
right--litlle demons were everywhere. 
They locked men’s jaws, set him coughing, 
twisted him into inhuman shapes, got inside 
him, burst his skin, poisoned his blood. 
His ignorant brothers of the Stone Age 
were wrong in thinking these little demons 
—we call them cocci and bacilli—could be 
frightened away by masks and noises or 
placated by gifts. In the ceaseless war- 
fare of man and microbe, man needs keener 
weapons. 

The transformation of demonology into 
bacteriology is the “Chapter in the History 
of Ideas” which the author has traced in 
the present volume. The author has given 
us, as he himself states in the Preface, “the 
consecutive story of an intellectual progress 
which has made possible one of the great- 
est practical triumphs in the history of the 
human race, the conquest of epidemic dis- 
ease. Furthermore, the general advances 
(and the occasional retreats) in this field 
are, perhaps, of even greater significance in 
the light they throw on the human urider- 
standing.” 

Charles-Edward Amory Winslow, who 
has been the Anna Lauder Professor of 
Public Health at Vale University School 
of Medicine for a generation, has long 
been known as one of the foremost sani- 
tarians of our time. He is not a physician, 
thus carrying on the tradition established 
by Edwin Chadwick in England and Lemuel 
Shattuck in America. Aside from his tech- 
nical competence in his field, Professor 
Winslow, as was demonstrated in his biog- 
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raphy of the Statesman of the Public 
Health (Life of Biggs, 1929), possesses a 
graceful literary style. His present vol- 
ume, The Conquest of Epidemic Disease, 
can be commended to those who wish to 
dip for the first time into the development 
of our knowledge of epidemiology. For 
others the volume will be less attractive, 
for the author has plowed in a well- 
furrowed field. It is irritating to see on 
the first page oft-quoted passages from 
Osler and Garrison. Such stale statements 
as, "as Osler reminds us," and "Garrison 
tells us," belong only to the primers of 
medical history. The extensive bibliogra- 
phy reveals the author's familiarity with 
the accepted standard sources which every- 
one uses. Certainly the time has come to 
tell the thrilling story of epidemic disease, 
not by referring again to the already much- 
cited Sticker and Sudhoff and Hovorka and 
Kronfeld, but from such contemporary 
sources as letters, diaries, broadsides, and 
other original documents. This is more 


` difficult than leaning on Lynn Thorndike, 


but it should be done by Professor Winslow 
in his next contribution to historical epi- 
demiology. 
Victor ROBINSON 
New York, N. Y. 


Best, Harry. Deafness and the Deaf in 
the United States. Pp. xix, 675. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1943. $6.50. 


Dr. Harry Best, by the work he has done 
over many years, has made himself the 
outstanding authority on the sociology of 
two important classes of the handicapped 
—the blind and the deaf. In 1914 he pub- 
lished The Deaf: Their Position in Society, 
and the Provision for Their Education in 
the United States. In 1919 from his pen 
came a similarly thorough work on the 
blind. He has continued his interest in 
these two classes of the handicapped in 
our population. In 1934 he brought up to 
date his book on the blind, with a slightly 
different title from that which appeared 
in 1919. Now his 1914 work on the deaf 
appears with a more definite title, with 
clearer perspective, and with signs of the 
author’s growing understanding of the 
problem. 
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This work limits itself primarily to what 
formerly was called the deaf-mute. Only 
incidental attention is given tc the hard-of- 
hearing. This is because th» author be- 
lieves the former presents the really impor- 
tant social problem. 

Within the limits of this review, perhaps 
the best way to show the reader the scope 
of the work is to indicate tke main divi- 
sions of the discussion. The work is di- 
vided into five parts. Part I is devoted to 
deafness and the possibilities of its preven- 
tion. In this part the author discusses: the 
causes of deafness; deafness end heredity; 
the distribution of deafness by time-periods, 
by geographic divisions, by sex, by race and 
nativity, by age at onset of deafness, by 
causes; possible action for the elimination 
or reduction of deafness; and partial deaf- 
ness or impaired hearing. 

Part II is concerned with the general 
condition of the deaf. The author dis- 
cusses the conditions of each class of.the 
deaf outlined in Part I, anc notices the 
physical and mental condition, marital 
status, education, means of communication, 
economic condition, legal treatment, popu- 
lar conceptions, and cost of deafness. 

Part III is related to organizations in 
respect to the deaf. 

Part IV is devoted to provisions for edu- 
cation of deaf children, The author traces 
the development of education of the deaf, 
both abroad and in the United States. He 
follows this with chapters on general pro- 
visions in public institutions, day schools, 
higher educational institutions, private 
Schools, provision by states, constitutional 
provision for schools for the deaf, charity 
in education for the deaf, p-ovisions for 
admission, attendance at schcols, methods 
of education of the deaf, forms of instruc- 
tion, cost of education, public donation of 
land for such schools, and private benefac- 
tions. 

Part V deals with conclusions concerning 
. work for the deaf. There are twelve ap- 
pendices and a very good indez. 

The work is encyclopedic in nature, with 
a rich bibliography combed from sources 
of all kinds in libraries not only in this 
country but also in England. 

This brief notice cannot do justice to the 
thoroughness of the work and its impor- 
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tance for anyone interested in this class of 
the hendicapped in the United States. 
J. L. GILLIN 
University of Wisconsin 


GINZEERG, Err, ef al. The Unemployed. 
Pp. xii, 418. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1943. $4.00. 

Sometimes a major social or economic 
issue which has been extensively discussed 
by the authorities dealing with causes and 
suggested remedies is illuminated by a care- 
ful factual study of a particular aspect of 
the p-oblem. Such is the relationship of 
Ginzberg’s The Unemployed to the over-all 
problen of unemployment. 

By presenting a cross-section picture of 
typical unemployed families in New York 
City, Ginzberg tells us a great deal about 
the causes of unemployment—or rather he 
makes clear which of the alleged “causes” 
are nct significant. 

It ems to this reviewer that the major 
contribution made through these case stud- 
les is -he exposure of many of the so-called 
*perscnal causes” of unemployment and re- 
lief status as reflecting the prejudices of 
*non-Bbor" groups rather than the facts of 
the situation. To list but two of these dis- 
credited convictions: (1) The unemployed 
do not choose the "security" of relief; they 
fight Cesperately to stay off relief. (2) The 
unemrloyed are not “incompetent and im- 
provicent” people; they are average un- 
skillec or semiskilled workers with fairly 
good work histories. 

Likewise, observation of the effects of 
unemployment and relief status on these 
families reveals that certain popular mis- 
conceptions need correction. For example: 
(1) Relief or work relief does not "buy 
votes"; the political views of the unem- 
ployec show little change. (2) Unemploy- 
ment and relief experience does not kill 
the desire to work; most unemployed men 
persist in their desire to work and demon- 
strate willingness when opportunities are 
available. 

While these facts make clear the involun- 
tary caaracter of unemployment and relief 
status. the study will also give pause to 
some of our zealous social reformers. Few 
of the unemployed prefer government work 
programs; they want private jobs. More- 
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over, there is little growth of "revolution- 
ary" attitudes among the victims of pro- 
longed unemployment., 

The picture of physical, emotional, and 
skill deterioration which accompanies un- 
employment and relief status offers ex- 
pected confirmation of the seriousness of 
the problem. 

This book is well organized, with the in- 
terpretive material presented concisely and 
fairly in Part I, substantiated by typical 
complete case histories and adequate ex- 
planations of methodology. 

It is easy to question the representative 
character of a group of unemployed fami- 
lies in New York City, but the complete- 
ness and comparability of the case material 
thus available seem adequate justification 
for this choice. It is to be hoped that a 
later, more detailed checkup of the employ- 
ment and income status of these families 
will be made so that we may know with 
more certainty the rate of re-employment 
and how these families "stack up" with 
other employed families during the wartime 
boom. : 

The Unemployed is an important and 
readable contribution to our understanding 
of the multiple problems of unemployment 
and relief. 

W. H. STEAD 

Washington University 


L4 Farce, Joun. The Race Question and 
ihe Negro. Pp. xvi 315. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1943. $2.50. 


. This book, the revision of an influential 
volume published in 1938, js an interpreta- 
tion of the Catholic position on race and 
race relations with special reference to the 
Negro. The study is divided into four 
parts, with first an account of race and race 
differences and a description of the status 
of the Negro. The second part, a blue- 
print of Catholic thought on interracial 
problems, is the doctrinal core of the book. 
The fundamental issues of Negro-white re- 
lations are next discussed, considered to be 
those of security, economic opportunity, 
segregation, race prejudice, social equality, 
intermarriage, and racism. The Catholic 
slant is given on all these aspects of race 
contact. Solutions are then considered, 
listed under the headings of education, vari- 
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ous efforts at adjustment, and Catholic 
interracial action. In a brief epilogue the 
writer reviews the interracial work of the 
Catholic Church. 

Primarily the author is concerned with 
the application of Catholic principles to the 
racial situation. He regards the solution 
of the race issue as a problem in moral ac- 
tion, and the volume itself may be de- 
scribed as a moral treatise on race relations 
rather than a sociological analysis of the 
Negro and interracial contacts. 

Viewed analytically, this study has some- 
what serious limitations. These weaknesses 
result from the author's leading assump- 
tions, namely, that issues of race are essen- 
tially moral in character, involving charity 
and justice, and that such issues may be 
resolved through moral education, the ap- 
plication of Catholic principles, the appeal 
to individual wills, presumed to be free, 
and by encouraging men to imitate exam- 
ples of righteous behavior in the realm of 
race contact. Dominated by these prem- 
ises, Father La Farge fails to give adequate 
consideration to the role of secular factors 
in race relations. Thus, there is little or 
no discussion of labor movements or of 
reform and revolutionary programs as as- 
pects of the dynamics of interracial con- 
tacts. Preoccupied with Catholic programs 
of action and restricted in perspective by 
the moral values of his church, the author 
gives little attention to such influences. 
Here, typically, the high ground of faith 
and morality allows neither an adequate 
frame for the incisive analysis of race rela- 
tions nor a sufficiently broad base for pro-. 
grams of change. ] 

Wm. O. BROWN 

Howard University 


GLUECK, SHELDON and ELEANOR. Criminal. 
Careers in Retrospect. Pp. xiv, 380. 
New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 
1943. $3.50. 

'This book is the third in a series de- 
signed to reveal the trends in the bebavior 
of 510 men released from the Massachu- 
setts Reformatory during the years 1921 
and 1922. The first book (500 Criminal 
Careers, New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1930) dealt with the prereformatory period 
and a five-year postreformatory period in 
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the lives of the offenders. In the second 
book (Later Criminal Careers, New York: 
The Commonwealth Fund, 1937) the 
Gluecks presented data describzng the lives 
of these same offenders over the next five- 
year period. In the book unde- review ate 
presented materials which trace the lives 
of these same men during a third five-year 
span. 

In the space allotted reviews, it is pos- 
sible to present only the more arresting or 
salient data out of the veritable mass of 
materials offered by the Gluecks. Perhaps 
the most important question which the 
reader will want answered percains to the 
criminal conduct of these men over the 
successive five-year periods. Tre data pre- 
sented suggest that criminality, as meas- 
ured by the number and the frequency of 
arrests as well as by the nature and serious- 
ness of the offenses committed. was some- 
what less characteristic of the men during 
the third five-year period than in both the 
first and second five-year periods. Thus, 
it was found that 69.7 per cent of the men 
were arrested during Period I, 55.1 per 
cent during Period II, and 57.9 per cent 
during Period III. Although the percent- 
age arrested increased slightly during Pe- 
riod III, the seriousness of tae criminal 
acts committed during that period showed 
that some reform had taken place. Thus, 
51.0 per cent of the men commiited serious 
offenses during Period I, 38.0 per cent dur- 
ing Period II, and only 30.4 per cent during 
Period III. The improvement in conduct 
is further indicated "by the increase in 
non-delinquents from 19.9 per rent in Pe- 
riod I to 30.1 per cent in Period II and 
30.8 per cent in the third follow-up span 
to 41.8 per cent in the fifth year of Period 
III" (p. 123). 

Another question which the reader will 
want answered involves the method used 
to arrive at the totals upon which the 
above-cited percentages are based. The 
Gluecks began with a total of 510 men, 
but the data on arrests and seriousness 
of offenses committed are de-ived from 
smaller and smaller totals as we move from 
Period I to Period III, because some of 
the offenders died, others disappeared, and 
still others were detained in correctional 
and custodial institutions. Tke contrac- 
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tion ir totals in the successive five-year 
periods and the utilization of different to- 
tals to arrive at percentages designed to 
indicate the trend of conduct make a num- 
ber of questions inevitable. The exclusion 
of offenders who are dead, who have dis- 
appeared, and who are in institutions is 
defensible on practical grounds, but it leads 
the reader to wonder about the influences 
that selection has exerted upon the per- 
centage which stands for those who have 
reformed during the three five-year pe- 
riods. When one pulls from a universe any 
number of individuals some of whom might 
continue to engage in conduct under analy- 
sis, anything that may be said about those 
that remain in the universe loses convic- 
tion. The Gluecks excluded from con- 
sideration persons who disappeared. Is 
there any relation between such disappear- 
ances and criminal activity? The Gluecks 
also inform us that 50 men were eliminated 
because their conduct “could not be ade- 
quately classified for the entire term, be- 
cause taey died within the first ten years 
of the sifteen-year span and up to the time 
of death had continued to be serious of- 
fenders’ (p. 121). The inclusion of indi- 
viduals of this stripe in the universe might 
have completely reversed the trends in con- 
duct reported. The issue raised in this 
connection has far-reaching implications for 
any explanation given for changes in con- 
duct. 'The Gluecks indicate that improve- 
ment ir conduct is related to maturation, 
and thet those who reformed were better 
endowed and were reared in a more favor- 
able environment than those who failed to 
reform. This conclusion, as the Gluecks 
point oat, is based upon data for the of- 
fenders who retained a place in the universe 
studied. Here again, the inclusion of those 
excluded might have modified this conclu- 
sion. 

In order to give a much more complete 
picture of the situation, it might be pos- 
sible to project into the future the trends 
in condact of offenders who disappear and 
die. A study of the pattern of an indi- 
vidual's personality might furnish a basis 
for indicating the individual's conduct had 
he beer permitted to participate in the 
activities upon which a judgment of his 
reformaoility is based. Prognostic tables 
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might be utilized in this connection. At- 
tempts along these lines may not solve the 
problem posed by follow-up studies of hu- 
man conduct, but the presentation of such 
materials would tend to make such studies 
more complete. The fact that the issue 
has been raised should not be taken to 
mean that the Gluecks are unmindful ‘of 
its existence. The book (as well as the 
others written by them) amply demon- 
strates the fact that they are fully cog- 
nizant of its existence. 

The third part of the book is devoted to 
a full and cogent discussion of prognostic 
tables and their utilization in the admin- 
istration of criminal justice. Extremely 
important in this discussion is the Gluecks' 
insistence on the fact that attempts should 
be made to find out whether predicted out- 
come of treatment coincides with actual 
outcome. This is a field of work which has 
remained practically unexplored. 

The reader will find in this book the high 
quality of scholarship, the prodigious in- 
dustry, and the distinction characteristic of 
all books written by the Gluecks. 

E. D. MOoNACHESI 

University of Minnesota 


GUILLOT, ELLEN ELIZABETH. Social Fac- 
tors in Crime: As Explained by Ameri- 
can Writers of the Civil War and Post 
Civil War Period. Pp. ix, 197. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania, 
1943. 

The last sentence in this monograph 
gives us the point of view of the author: 
“The historical method has much to offer 
the social scientist.” She states in the 
last paragraph: “It may be possible that 
research into the ideas of the past regard- 
ing the subjects to which criminologists— 
or social scientists—now give their atten- 
tion may prove fruitful. This monograph 
has purported to make a slight contribu- 
tion to that type of research.” 

Miss Guillot, it seems to me, has ad- 
mirably carried out her purpose. That is, 
she has shown that the “criminologists” 
during the period 1860-85 recognized the 


interrelations between criminal behavior 


and the social order; they realized that 
no single "cause" explained crime. The 
titles of Chapters II-XI—The Family, 
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Housing, Location (ecology), Liberal Edu- 
cation, Trade Education, Economic Condi- 
tions, Immigration and Nativity, The Ne- 
gro, Intemperance, Civilization (society)— 
reflect the kinds of problems dealt with 
by Z. B. Brockway, Michael Cassidy, or 
E. C. Wines, Richard Vaux, Franklin San- 
born, and G. L. Harrison. Essentially these 
are similar to the problems dealt with to- 
day by criminologists, social workers, and 
community agencies. As the author de- 
clares, "there have been changes in the 
thought on social causes of crime since their 
day, but, we believe those changes have 
been minor. . . . We cannot see that we to- 
day have a keener insight into nor a more 
practical understanding of crime as a social 
phenomenon" (PM). 

This kind of historical research “may 
prove fruitful,” Miss Guillot thought. 
Fruitful in what way or in what direccion? 

The author states that the workers in 
the period she studied Jacked our more 
accurate means of statistical measurement. 
The implication is, I think, that if the stu- 
dents of the period 1860-85 had had the 
contributions of Galton, Pearson, Binet, 
and W. C. Mitchell, their own contribu- 
tions to an understanding of the social fac- 
tors in crime would have been clearer. 
But does not Miss Guillot conclude that 
even with refined techniques of measure- 
ment, “We cannot see that we today have 
a keener insight into nor a more practical 
understanding. of crime as a Social phe- 
nomenon”? 

This type of historical study confirms 
the suspicion some of us have about plac- 
ing too much emphasis on a statistical ap- 
proach to the problems of understanding 
criminal behavior. Apparently the key to 
understanding criminal behavior is not to 
be found in more refined statistical studies. 
This approach yields only a more detailed 
statement of what has been known for 
years. 

The author suggests (p. 176) that the 
men of the former period did not have the 
contributions of the psychiatrists, but since 
that classification of causes was nat re- 
viewed by her (as was her right), that lack 
is not noticeable. The reviewer, for one, 
noticed this lack throughout the study. 
The one outstanding difference between the 
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earlier and some modern students of crimi- 
nal behavior is the latter's psychiatric ap- 
proach to the problems of crime causation 
and the treatment of the offender. What- 
ever increased insight or mew light on de- 
linquency we think we possess comes from 
the psychiatric or clinical approach to the 
individual offender. Without this approach, 
our refined statistics merely make the arti- 
ficial more precise instead of tke real more 
significant. 

Miss Guillot’s detailed aad diligent 
monograph, it seems to me, is supporting 
evidence for the position that keener in- 
sight into the factors in crime will come 
irom a different approach than that taken 
by the students of 1860-85 ard by many 
students today. 

NATHANIEL CANTOR 

University of Buffalo 


WAITE, JOHN BARKER. The Prevention of 
Repeated Crime. Pp. xi, 222. Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich.: The University of Michigan 
Press, 1943. 

The purpose of this volume is to effect 
a critical analysis of the preventive theories 
and practices applied to already known 
criminals. Of the various questions Waite 
desires to answer herein, perhaps four il- 
lustrate the objective to be obta:ned. These 
are: (1) Upon what theories is present 
treatment based? (2) To what extent are 
these theories permitted action by statute? 
(3) How effective are these theories and 
practices? (4) By what changes can pre- 
vention of further crime by known repeat- 
ers be made more effective? 

A “library study" method is used to ac- 
complish the purpose projected. In this 
manner it is shown that punishment of 
known repeaters is essentially punitive and 
has a tendency to cause furtker increase 
in crime rather than a decrease. Deteriora- 
tion of individual character due to impris- 
onment, neglect of rehabilitation, lack of 
assistance upon release, and returning of 
dangerous characters to freedom at the 
termination of their sentences are the 
Charges laid against the present system. 
The extent to which statutory permission 
attempts to remedy these defects is some- 
what encouraging. However, the actual 
application of statutory permission is dis- 
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tinctly discouraging. Waite quotes one 
reference relative to this condition which 
adequacely summarizes the negative aspect 
of preventive treatment at present: “For 
the most part our prisons and reformatories 
are operated much as they were before 
the new concepts and techniques were 
known.” 

In cenclusion, the author is of the opin- 
ion that “some fundamentally different 
methoc of treatment must be substituted.” 
Such a method would obviate the punitive 
aspect of punishment. New laws must be 
enactec which would eliminate the possi- 
bility cf character deterioration while con- 
fined. Dangerous individuals must be kept 
under supervision as long as they remain 
a menzce to public safety. All possible 
facilities for rehabilitative procedures must 
be set ap. Finally, assistance and protec- 
tion after release must be maintained until 
social edjustment occurs. 

This clearly written volume is a distinct 
contribution in this delimited feld. The 
findings made are not always new. How- 
ever, tke logical handling of the data, plus 
the gathering of them into one volume, may 
be important enough to stimulate increased 
interest in this neglected area of crimi- 
nology. 


The book is divided into two parts. The 


first part consists of six textual chapters. 
Part two is divided into thirteen appendices 
of statutes and related materials illustrating 
points raised in the textual chapters. No 
index is present. 

In fairness to North Carolina, it should 
be stated here that the criticisms directed 
at its educational statute (pp. 77, 80) are 
no longer correct. A state-wide classifica- 
tion system installed in 1937, with an ap- 
propriate educational section, is still operat- 
ing fairy effectively. 

GEORGE K. Brown, Capt. Infantry 

Ex-St Lawrence University 


GLENN, GARRARD, revised and enlarged by 
A. Arthur Schiller. The Army and the 
Law. Pp. iz, 203. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1943. $2.75. 

It has been our good fortune that during 
the greeter part of our history the relation 
of the armed forces to the civil courts has, 
in genezal, created few serious problems. 
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Ex parte Milligan, 4 Wall. 2, is perhaps the 
outstanding example of conflict between a 
military tribunal and a civil court, and it 
is significant that however unfavorably 
that decision was regarded, both within and 
without the Army, it was accepted without 
hesitation as the law of the land. No re- 
sponsible spokesman for the Army would 
venture to interpose an objection to what 
the authors describe as the second of two 
basic principles, viz., “that every man is 
subject to ordinary law administered by 
ordinary tribunals.” 

But, as the authors also point out, the 
soldier’s entry into the Army is more than 
a matter of contract; it is a change of. 
status on his part, and means his subjection 
to the laws and customs of the Army. It 
is failure to keep this principle in mind that 
so frequently results in futile appeals to 
the civil courts. “To those in the military 
or naval service," said the Supreme Court 
of the United States, "the military law is 
due process" (Reaves v. Ainsworth, 219 
U. S. 296). Hence the soldier is subject 
to a body of law outside the civil law, from 
which it follows that the absence of an in- 
dictment, a trial without jury, a sentence 
depending for its validity on executive ac- 
tion, and other peculiarities of the military 
System, afford no ground for valid attack 
` ina civil court., 

Professor Glenn's book, as revised and 
enlarged by his colleague at Columbia Uni- 
versity, Professor Schiller, fills a valuable 
place in so clearly enunciating these and 
other basic principles. There are very few 
texts of this nature of present-day value 
to the civil lawyer, because there are very 
few writers who have the requisite appre- 
hension of the relation of the military and 
the civil power. Much of the development 
of our military law is to be found in opin- 
ions of The Judge Advocate General, ‘not 
readily available to the student or the civil 
lawyer. The authors have shown their fa- 
miliarity with these opinions and with the 
comparatively unfamiliar texts upon which 
considerable reliance is placed by military 
lawyers. They have brought together much 
material which would escape the attention 
of a writer of superficial knowledge. 

One great difficulty confronting the civil 
lawyer when he grapples with a military 
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problem is his unfamiliarity with the proper 
connotation of such terms as Military Gov- 


'ernment, Military Law, Martial Law, and 


the respective spheres accorded to each. A 
careful study of this little book will do 
much to aid in a proper understanding of 
terms none too clear to the military law- 
yer. (“Martial Law,” for example, is quite 
a different thing at home and abroad, and 
as understood by the English and by our- 
selves.) 

In brief compass, Messrs. Glenn and 
Schiller have gathered together more mili- 
tary precedents and discussed them more 
intelligently than is the case in any similar 
work since Winthrop’s Military Law and 
Precedents, that bible of the military law- 
yer, now more than fifty years old. The 
growing complexity of military problems 
and the innumerable questions which will 
be presented to the civil courts after the. 
war with respect to the status of former 
servicemen offer an inviting field for an 
expansion of a work of this nature to that 
of Winthrop, covering questions which had 


. not arisen in Winthrop’s day. 


COLONEL F. GRANVILLE MUNSON 
Washington, D. C. 
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